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ARE THE WIRES CROSSED? 

President Wilson, in his address to Congress, 
said he took over control of the cables at the advice 
of the most experienced cable officials. The same 
day Postmaster-General Burleson fired Edward 
Reynolds, vice-president and general manager of 
the Postal Telegraph and Cable Company, and 
A. B. Richards, general superintendent of th'e com- 
pany’s Pacific coast division. We wonder if, by 
any mischance, Mr. Burleson has happened to dis- 
miss the men who advised the President. 


PASSES FOR STATE OFFICLALS 
And now we are told that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration has decided that the New Jersey law re- 
quiring railroads in that state to give passes to cer- 
tain office holders is of no effect while the roads 


are under federal control. We are certainly op- 
posed to any such vicious law and heartily in favor 
of making the governor, the members of the legis- 
lature, the judges, and other officials walk or pay 
their fare, and we have expressed ourselves to that 
effect many times. But we fail to understand how 
the Railroad Administration, especially now that 
the war is over, may nullify a state statute. The 
foolishness or viciousness of the statute has noth- 
ing to do with the power of the Railroad Admin- 
istration with respect to it. 


WHY CONGRESS SITS IDLE 
What a pity it is that under our system of govern- 
ment--or, rather, under the practice of our form 
of government—nothing of moment is likely to be 
done in Congress with regard to the railroad prob- 
lem until after the fourth of next March—merely 
because, on that date, the majority becomes Repub- 
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lican instead of Democratic and the personnel of 
the: committees will change.. It would seem that 
even in spite of the practice that has prevailed, if 
members of the House and Senate could really 
understand the importance of action on this ques- 
tion, some means might be devised by which the 
time between now and March 4 might not be 
wasted, especially in view of the fact that the rail- 
road problem is not a political question. It is sim- 
ply a business matter that needs settling. Why 
would it not be possible, for instance, to reach an 
informal working agreement as to which of the 
present members of the House and Senate commit- 
tees would remain on the new committees (this 
might include all the present Republican members, 
for instance) and let them go ahead with the neces- 
sary study and investigation, the new members 
picking up the work as soon as they are appointed? 
Or why not let the old Newlands joint committee 
resume work on some such basis? Doubtless any 
such plan would appear foolish to the gentlemen 
who represent us in Congress—because it is busi- 
nesslike. We have here a pressing problem to be 
settled—none is more pressing. And yet, because 
of cumbersome political parliamentary methods, we 
must wait, so far as Congress is concerned, until 
next March before we begin to work at it! Of 
course, merely to state the fact is to show how 
silly it is—but what are we going to do about it? 


NEED FOR A DEFINITE POLICY 


Whatever else may be said of President Wilson s 
remarks concerning the railroads in his address to 
Congress December 2, or of his motives in the mat- 
ter, he certainly states the problem clearly. As he 
puts it, we can simply release the roads and gu 
back to the old conditions of private management ; 
we can go to the opposite extreme and establish 
government ownership or complete government 
control; or we can “adopt an intermediate course 
of modified private control under a more unified 
and affirmative public regulation and under such 
alterations of the law as will permit wasteful com- 
petition to be avoided and a considerable degree of 
unification of administration to be effected.” ‘Per- 
haps the President makes his latter alternative in- 
clude too much, but in the main he has well stated 
the question. It is about the way most persons 
who are familiar with the subject would state it. 
We would say also that most disinterested persons 
competent to express an opinion are in favor of 
some such form of settlement as is contemplated 
by this second alternative. The practical problem, 
then, is how to bring it about. \ 

The first thing, of course, is to form a concrete 
plan on which all who favor the general principles 
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involved can and will unite. That is simply a mat- 
ter of practical procedure. Nothing constructive is 
involved in a plan for permitting the roads to re- 
vert to their owners. They would simply revert 
and the owners would do the worrying. Neither is 
there much that is constructive involved in a plan 
for government ownership or control. Once the 
principle is admitted as desirable the details would 
follow in solution as a matter of course. But with 
the intermediate or compromise plan the thing is 
different. There are many ideas as to just what 
such a plan should contemplate and how it should 
be worked out. The danger is that in failure to 
unite on a definite program the supporters of either 
government ownership or simple return of the roads 
to their owners will have their way. 

We do not believe that, unless it is brought about 
by a fluke, so to speak, the country will adopt a 
policy of simple return of the roads. Both those 
who favor government ownership or control and 
those who favor the intermediate course are too 
much opposed to that and few are advocating it, 
even among the railroads themselves. But as to 
government ownership, the case is different. It is 
a real danger. One may read every day in the daily 
press interviews with bankers and men of affairs 
more or less favorable to such a settlement of the 
problem and editorials in those same newspapers 
more or less sympathetic in tone. They emphasize 
the peril. It will not do for those who scoff at gov- 
ernment ownership to rest secure in the belief that 
the country will never be guilty of such a foolish 
policy. Complacency has wrecked more than one 
cause and there are indications that the fear is far 
from baseless that the country may conclude per- 
manently to adopt some form of the paternalism 
left on its doorstep by the war. The newspaper dis- 
cussions we have been reading, while perhaps they 
are not from deep students of the question, are, 
nevertheless, from intelligent, thinking men, even 
better than typical of the average citizen. 

This, then, is the danger—that thé public will be- 
come committed to the government ownership idea 
before its opponents see the peril and offer a defi- 
nite, concrete substitute for the policy they think 
vicious. 

Aside from the motives of those persons to whose 
financial interest it might be to unload the railroads 
on the government at a good price, and those of 
the demagogues who may seek to lift themselves 
into prominence or office by the exploitation of such 
doctrines, there is a real sentiment in favor of pub- 
lic ownership by disinterested persons who have 
only the good of the country at heart. They are 


deceived by the sophistry of the argument that only 
through government ownership or government op- 
eration somewhat similar to what we have been ex- 
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system be cured and the demonstrated benefits of 
war operation be retained. We ignore, for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, the doctrinaires who be. 
lieve in government ownership as a political prin- 
ciple—the state socialists. The arguments for it 
and against. it are well known and old as the hills, 
and those who believe in it would not be moved 
by a statement of what most practical persons who 
have studied the railroad problem believe—that 
adequate service can be obtained only by maintain- 
ing competition. They do not believe in competi- 
tion. 

Assuming, then, that competition is the principle 
that should be maintained, the problem is simply 
whether it can be maintained without sacrificing 
the advantages we all would like to see preserved, 
or must be sacrificed in order. to obtain these ad- 
vantages. They are: Proper compensation to the 
railroads for the service they perform in order that 
they may not fail to discharge their functions 
through sheer lack of ability; assurance against 
juggling of railroad finance; efficient use of facili- 
ties through pooling of cars, open terminals and the 
like; and a healthy, enthusiastic desire on the part 
of the carriers to carry the business of the country 
for the benefit of that business as well as for their 
own legitimate profit. What is there among these 
things that cannot be accomplished under private 
ownership, properly regulated? It is true, of 
course, that the government ownership doctrinaries 
argue—and with much show of reason—that any- 
thing approaching perfect efficiency and absolute 
lack of waste can be achieved only through govern- 
ment operation; but that is true only in theory, 
and, so far as it is true at all, it applies as well to 
churches and stores and factories as to railroads or 
other public utilities. There must be some waste 
under a system of competition, but that is the price 
we must pay for adequate service, which is possible 
only under a competitive system. 

Government ownership, with its bureaucratic 
rules, its red tape, its lack of motive for giving a 
man his money’s worth, never did and never will 
afford adequate service, and the waste resulting 
from political administration probably would tot up 
respectably beside figures showing waste under any 
system of competition short of insanity. 

The business, then, of all who see in this problem 
something that must be settled soon and settled 
right, is to think deeply, and of those who see dan- 
ger in the situation to set about it to frame a con- 
structive program. The problems are not as sefi- 
ous as some would have us believe. In the first 
place, the railroads were not altogether ready fot 


the scrap heap when the war came and they were 
(Continued on page 1121) 


periencing, can the admitted evils of the former 
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(Current Topics 
in Washington | 


Our State of Unreadiness.—That one 
is seldom ready even for the expected 
is illustrated by the state of mind of 
those who are intimately concerned 
in the problem for which the Presi- 
dent told Congress he had no answer 
ready. No one was ready for the ex- 
pected political overturn that took 
place November 5. No one is prepared 
for a termination of the era of federal 
control of railroads. No one is ready 
with a solution for the question as to 
whether the government or the rail- 
road is to pay the higher cost of 
things chargeable to capital account. In an easy way of 
speaking, nearly everybody is waiting for somebody to 
start something. If and when the Republican members 
of the House and Senate interstate commerce committees 
are able to agree on a program for legislation, either now 
or after March 4, then, it is believed, the organization of 
opposition may be expected. Agreement on anything will 
be the starting of something. But there is an inclination 
among the members of the present minority to bow to 
the majority and suggest that the duty of finding a way 
out rests on the party now in control. The party in con- 
trol, however, by indirection at least, suggests that there 
will be no opportunity in which to do anything constructive 
in the weeks between now and March 4. In other words, 
while it has been known since September that the German 
military machine probably would collapse before Christ- 
mas, not one of the men on the public’s pay roll was 
forehanded enough to get ready for the post-bellum prob- 
lem of easing the railroads from the level of war prices 
to peace prices and conditions. This unreadiness is part 
of the cost the American people pay for their adherence 
to the irresponsible government or rigid cabinet system. 
That system invites deliberation between voting at the 
polls and voting in the halls of legislation. Under the 
English or French systems, the party voted into power 
November 5 would already be in the saddle and there 
would be no question as to whose shoulders bear the 
burden of going forward with a program for reconstructive 
legislation. The leader in a responsible government would 
not have dared say, as did the President, that he ae | no 
answer ready for the railroad question. 


Shippers Are Not Ready Either.—The throwing of rocks 
at the public servants because they have not been forward- 
looking enough to be prepared for the change from war 
to peace might be called off for a minute or two, however, 
while the shippers, who pay the bills, explain why they 
have not combined in one committee or body to prepare 
definite plans for return to private operation under gov- 
ernment regulation. A crying need now, nearly everybody 
admits, is a central body to represent those who are gen- 
erally designated as shippers. The National Industrial 
Traffic League comes nearer than any other body to being 
what its name implies. That it does not include every- 
body is not the fault of its officers. They have tried to 
persuade every traffic man and every shipper to become a 
Member and express ideas that would help the public 
Servants in dealing with subjects like this. The lumber 
industry, which furnishes a huge tonnage, is represented 
in the Traffic League, but not actively. That is its own 
fault. The fact, however, is the essential thing. That in- 
dustry’s traffic men have taken no striking part in the 
Sivesciena, Their employers probably have not felt any 
hecessity for concerted action. Yet they have been com- 
Plaining of either poor or indifferent business for five 
years, with a few bright spots caused by war demand. 
Present rates, if long continued, will tend to extinguish 
the lumber industry. It cannot pay them and get its 
Products to market in competition with stone, brick and 
cement as substitutes for buildings, or with steel, as a 
substitute for freight cars, or, in fact, anything else. Only 
exceptional mills will be able to do business under the 
Prevailing rates. While there is much talk about recon- 
Struciion in devastated Europe, the fact is that unless 
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American prices come down, Europe probably will be able 
to supply itself with materials without asking for anything 
from America. European soldiers, like Americans, are 
turning from destruction to production, and, in the final 
analysis, trade currents will flow in obedience to trade 
prices, and not in accordance with animosities' created 
by the war. That is why it is so necessary for shippers 
to get together and say right away what legislation is 
needed to fix up the transportation machine. 


Reason for Delay in Congress.—If the hands of the legis- 
lative clock could be turned back to March 14, 1910, the 
task of finding the answer that has eluded the President 
would be greatly simplified. Under the rules then in 
effect James R. Mann, as prospective speaker of the House 
of Representatives, would be making up the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. He was chair- 
man of that body when his party, by factionalism, in which 
Senator Norris of Nebraska was a leader, discarded the 
rules that had governed the House for more than a cen- 
tury. He knows who would be suitable members. Those 
rules centralized authority in the speaker. They made 
him the responsible head of one branch of the legislative 
branch of the government. He picked the committees. 
He decided what they should do and what they should 
not do. That was why the rules became offensive. The 
fact that no speaker could remain in office for a minute 
against the will of the majority of his own party, not to 
mention the minority, plus a small fraction of the major 


‘party, was overlooked. Only the autocratic powers which 


the leader of the majority of the major party could wield 
were kept in mind. Mann may be considering what men 
would be best on the important committees, but if he is 
he can consider their qualifications only with a view to 
recommending their selection by a committee for member- 
ship. He cannot appoint and then invite the majority to 
throw out his selections should any be unfit. The ma- 
jority must select the committeemen. Length of service, 
regardless of fitness, and a pleasing personality, rather 
than industry, are the factors tending to make the selec- 
tions. Russia seems to be operating on the theory that 
the way to run anything and everything is to appoint a 
committee, but by no means put on one man any respon- 
sibility for anything, no matter how comparatively small 
it may be. The House, when it revolted against the rules 
that made the speaker the responsible head of half the 
law-making power, deprived itself of the benefit of a re- 
sponsible organization, composed of the speaker and chair- 
men of committees selected by him, and became a body of 
435 men, each equally responsible, and therefore largely in- 
effectual, either in picking good men for committeeships 
or anything else. That is the situation now with regard 
to the places on the interstate commerce committee, to 
be filled by the votes of about 245 members, not more 
than two dozen of whom have any idea of the qualifications 
of those seeking membership, because they themselves 
have none. The men so selected are to find the President’s 
missing answer. 


Present Membership of Committees.—The elections and 
death played havoc with the personnel of the two inter- 


state commerce committees. One of the inevitable results, 
when a change takes place in the political control of Con- 
gress, is to switch the preponderance of units on the com- 
mittees from one party to the other. The Senate com- 
mittee is now composed of ten Democrats and seven Re- 
publicans. After March 4, the proportions will probably 
be reversed, though it is possible that the division will 
he nine Republicans and eight Democrats, because the 
Republicans hold control of the Senate by only two votes. 
By death the Democrats lost one of their eleven members 
and by elections three more go out. Death took Ollie M. 
James of Kentucky and the fortunes of election day bowled 
over Senators Saulsbury of Delaware, Thompson of Kansas, 
and Lewis of Illinois. The seven Republican members all 
retain their seats. It will be necessary, therefore, for the 
Republican conference to select either two or four addi- 
tional members—two if the committee is divided nine and 
eight, and four if the division is eleven and seven. In 
the House committee the division is twelve Democrats 
and nine Republicans, in a House almost equally divided. 
In the next House the Republicans will have a margin of 
forty-odd. The committee composition, therefore, is likely 
to be thirteen Republicans and eight Democrats, if not 
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fourteen Republicans and seven Democrats. Four of the 
present Democratic members—Stephens of Nebraska, 
Decker of Missouri, Dale of New York, and Snook of 
Ohio—are out of office. Two Republicans—Richard Wayne 
Parker of New Jersey and Charles H. Dillon of South 
Dakota—are out. The Democratic membership, therefore, 
may be left as it is. The Republican conference, however, 
will have to choose at least six additional members and 
possibly seven. The choosing of them by a conference 
instead of by a speaker, so well qualified as James R. 
Mann, is what raises the question as to whether the com- 
mittee personnel will be the equal, in industry and ability, 
of one chosen by a speaker of ability. 





As to Railroad Administration Extravagance.—There is 
not now the sharpness of thought in favor of an investiga- 
tion of the supposed extravagance of the Railroad Admin- 
istration that manifested itself immediately after election. 
This abatement in the idea that some good might come 
from an exposure of alleged reckless spending of the na- 
tion’s money during the period of federal control is be- 
lieved to be the effect of a conviction that the problem 
to be handled is too serious to permit the use of much 
time to show that somebody might have been foolish. 
Time used for that purpose might be used in framing 
legislation that would be a real help at a period when 
help is most needed. It is submitted, by many of those 
who once thought a general investigation would be a good 
thing, that it would be of no help to have it developed, on 
hearing, for instance, that W. S. Carter, chief of the divi- 
sion of labor in the Railroad Administration, had been 
receiving a salary of $25,000 a year, while cabinet officers 
and interstate commerce commissioners, not to mention 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, have 
been paid less than half that sum. Nor would it show 
how the railroads are to get along under wage scales 
giving crossing watchmen $100 a month to have it appear, 
for instance, that Regional Director Smith had been re- 
ceiving $50,000 a year, if he is one of the regional directors 
who has been collecting the sum that for so many years 
was the salary of the President of the United States, while, 
for instance, Regional Director Bush was receiving only 
$40,000 a year, if that happens to be the sum that has 
been taken out of the revolving fund for his benefit. Legis- 


lation, not investigation, is believed to be the thing —m 
A. ME 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Philadelphia, Pa—A nation-wide campaign has been 
launched by the Philadelphia Bourse in an effort to bring 
about a privately owned or operated merchant marine 
through the enactment of measures which will enable it 
to compete with the ships of foreign nations when the 
latter are free to ply the seas at will. 

Following closely the announcement by Secretary of the 
Navy Daniels that the government intended to operate 
the ships that will engage in foreign trade, the Bourse 
has appealed to every member of the House and Senate, 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, practically every commercial organization in the 
country, as well as big business men, to give the future 
of this country’s newly developed merchant marine their 
immediate consideration. 

The Bourse has always opposed the principle of govern- 
ment ownership and in the resolutions which it is dis- 
seminating it reaffirms this opposition. Its action at this 
time, however, is not predicated solely on Secretary Dan- 
iels’s announcement. The resolutions were adopted by 
the Bourse directors after considerable correspondence 
with Chairman Edward N. Hurley, of the United States 
Shipping Board, and Secretary of Commerce Redfield, rel- 
ative to what steps, if any, were being taken by the gov- 
ernment regarding the post-bellum operation of American 
ships. 

“One of the most important subjects which to-day con- 
cerns every citizen of the United States is the upbuilding 
of an American merchant marine,” declared the Bourse 
appeal to the commercial organizations and business in- 
terests of the country. “By this we mean not simply 
a large fleet of cargo and passenger carriers flying the 
Stars and Stripes, but the successful operation of that fleet 
in foreign trade in competition with the merchant fleets 
of other nations. 
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“Legislation to overcome our handicap is imperatively 
needed if the vessels now built and building are to re 
main under our flag and be operated successfully from g 
business standpoint.” 

The resolutions of the Bourse directors, which are thus 
being brought to the attention of the country, read as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of the Philadel. 
phia Bourse reaffirms its previous action with respect 19 
the upbuilding of a merchant marine under the Uniteg 
States flag. 

“We advocate a merchant marine privately owned or 
operated, believing that government operation would 
effectually put an end to all private ownership and opera. 
tion of vessels under the American flag, would remove 
the healthy competition that would exist as between such 
private owners, and would not be as economical or as 
successful from a business standpoint. 

“We believe that government owned ships should be 
chartered to provide operators at such rates as will place 
them on equal terms for operation as similar ships under 
foreign flags. 

“We believe that private owners of vessels under the 
United States flag should be paid by the government such 
sums as shall be found by proper governmental agencies 
to be the excess cost of maintenance and operation of 
such vessels over the cost of maintaining and operating 
similar vessels under the flag of our closest competitor, 

“We believe in the encouragement of American officers 

and seamen to man the vessels of the merchant marine 
fleet, and to this end suggest that the present laws be so 
modified as to provide that all officers must be citizens 
of the United States or have declared their intention to 
become citizens and that at least one-fourth of the crew 
on each vessel shall have the same qualification, the bal- 
ance of the crew to be employed by the owner where he 
pleases and under such terms as he can arrange. 
; “We believe that all materials, supplies and parts used 
in the construction and maintenance of American ships 
should, if purchased abroad, be admitted to the United 
States at such rate of duty as will place American ship 
yards in this respect in fair competition with the ship 
yards of foreign nations. 

“We believe that when any fgreign nation provides a 
subsidy in any form to the owners of its merchant ships 
which places owners of American built ships at a disad- 
vantage the government of the United States should pro 
vide similar subsidy to the American owners. 

“We urge the repeal of all navigation and seamen’ 
laws now on our statute books, and all regulations made 
in consequence of the same, which tend to place upon 
the construction, maintenance and operation of American 
built vessels in the overseas trade a handicap which pre 
vents their competing on a basis of equality with vessels 
under any foreign flag; and we urge coincidentally with 
such repeal there should be enacted a general revised and 
comprehensive law, having for its object the encourage 
ment of a privately owned and operated American mer 
chant marine, such law to be at least as favorable to 
American ships and shipowners as the laws governing our 
strongest competitor in the ocean-carrying trade. 

“We believe that, so far as possible, the navigation and 
seamen’s laws of the various maritime nations should be 
harmonized and made uniform, and to this end suggest 
that an international conference be called by the Presi 
dent to meet at an early date in the United States, at 
which ship-owners, ship-operators and seamen of the sev 
eral maritime nations shall be represented, to consider 
these laws, and to agree upon such changes or revisions 
or new laws as may be deemed necessary, the same t0 
be submitted to the governments of the several nations 
for ratification.” 






























































RATES FOR SOLDIERS. 


Instructions have been issued by Director-General M¢ 
Adoo to furnish discharged soldiers and sailors, traveliné 
to their points of enlistment, with so-called military meals 
at the special rate of 75 cents as granted to men in the 
service under an arrangement made with the several mili 
tary departments some time ago. Special reduced fares 
accorded discharged soldiers and sailors are on the basis 
of two-thirds of the normal coach fare applying via route: 
traveled, or two cents per mile, except that the rate Dé 
mile would, of course, be higher in those states where 
the basic fare is more than three cents a mile. 
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e upon case turned wholly on interpretations of the various tar- 
nerican iffs filed by carriers in 1915 in an effort to impose the PORTIONS OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS 
ch pre $5 charge for furnishing a refrigerator or other insulated NOS. 461, 630, 796, 799 AND 2659. 
vessels car, in addition to the line-haul rates. Submitted May 21, 1917. Opinion No. 5448. 
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business at Wichita under the firm name of J. C. Smith 
Hide Company, and asks reparation on similar shipments 
within the statutory period. Rates are stated in amounts 
per 100 pounds. ; 

The complainant and interveners, hereinafter termed 
complainants, shipped in less than carloads from points 
in Oklahoma and northern Texas to Wichita and thence 
in carloads, except that dry hides move principally or 
entirely in less than carloads. Apparently upward of 
90 per cent of their total inbound tonnage is green salted 
hides. The Western Classification, which governs, rates 
dry hides, wool, green salted hides and tallow, in less 
than carloads, first, second, third and fourth class, re- 
spectively. For many years two scales of class rates 
have been published between points in Oklahoma and 
Kansas, respectively, one known as the standard distance 
scale and the other as the jobbers’ distance scale. The 
latter is applicable on the first five classes and class A, 
from specified jobbing points in each state to all points 
in the other. On traffic to Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha, 
Neb., the rate applicable is either the class or commodity 
rate specifically named from origin to destination, or the 
combination of the rate under the one or the other of 
these distance scales from origin to Wichita and the rate 
beyond, whichever is: the lowest. The record indicates 
that in some instances the defendants have refused to 
apply the jobbers’ rates on shipments have refused to 
termediate points not designated as jobbing points, con- 
tending that the rates apply only from intermediate points 
on the direct line. The intermediate provision of the tar- 
iff is not so limited, and where higher rates have been 
charged from points intermediate to a jobbing point on 
the same route the shipments have been overcharged. 
The defendants should promptly refund such overcharges, 
with interest. . 

The rates to Wichita are assailed on three grounds: 
(1) That the through rates from points in Texas and from 
some points in Oklahoma exceed the aggregate of the 
intermediate rates subject to the act; (2) that the rates 
from many points in Oklahoma are higher than the rates 
in the opposite direction; and (3) that the rates from 
certain Oklahoma points are the same as the rates to 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo., farther distant points 
enjoying lower carload rates to St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, 
Ill., and other eastern markets. 

The through rates from some of the non-jobbing points 
in Oklahoma and from certain points in Texas exceed the 
aggregates of the intermediate rates, composed of the 
standard rates to certain intermediate jobbing points in 
Oklahoma and the jobbers’ rates beyond. These fourth 
section departures were covered by appropriate applica- 
tions, which were heard with the complaint. The de- 
fendants admitted that in such cases the rates assailed 
were and are unreasonable and expressed willingness to 
make reparation on past shipments on basis of the aggre- 
gate of the intermediate rates contemporaneously in effect 
over the routes of movement. Those portions of the 
fourth section applications covering this adjustment will 
be denied. 

Wichita is a jobbing point, and the jobbers’ rates apply 
therefrom to all points in Oklahoma. Conversely, those 
rates apply from all jobbing and many intermediate points 
in Oklahoma to all Kansas points. The standard rates, 
which are materially higher for like distances, apply to 
or from points not designated as jobbing points that are 
not intermediate to points that are designated as jobbing 
points, and also to or from intermediate points when, 
owing to the decreased distances, such rates are lower 
than the rates to or from the more distant point than is 
designated as a jobbing point. The result is that in some 
cases the northbound, and in others the southbound, rates 
are the lower, while in still other cases the rates, jobbers’ 
or standard, are the same in both directions. 

The rates assailed are compared with lower-distance 
class rates prescribed by us in the Missouri River-Ne- 
braska Cases, 40 I. C. C., 201; lower-distance class rates 
applying between points in Oklahoma and points in Texas, 
and lower intrastate rates between points in Oklahoma, 
but without evidence concerning the movement of other 
conditions under which they apply. The jobbers’ rates 
were established to enable jobbers of merchandise at 
points in Kansas and Oklahoma, who receive commodities 
in carloads and distribute in less than carloads, to com- 
pete in those states with jobbers and manufacturers lo- 
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cated at the Missouri River cities and other points. The 
complainants’ witness admits that there is no southbound 
movement of hides, wool and tallow from Wichita ang 
that as to these commodities the southbound jobbers’ rates 
are paper rates. 

It is testified that the complainants compete with degj- 
ers at Kansas City and St. Joseph, through which points 
the inbound less-than-carload rates from various points jp 
southern Oklahoma and the carload rates outbound to 
St. Louis and Chicago are lower than the corresponding 
rates in and out of Wichita; but this is principally dye 
to the carload rates being lower from Kansas City than 
from Wichita. The defendants show that from numerous 
other points in Oklahoma the less-than-carload rates to 
Wichita plus the carload rates out to St. Louis, Mo., ang 
Chicago, Ill., are materially lower than the _less-thapn. 
carload rates to Kansas City or St. Joseph plus the car. 
load rates to the same destination. This appears to be 
particularly true of green hides and tallow. The rates 
on wool from certain points to St. Louis and Chicago are 
lower in and out of Kansas City than in and out of 
Wichita, while from certain other points the rates in and 
out of Wichita are the lower. Wool constitutes a very 
small percentage of the traffic affected. The difference 
between the complainants’ business and that of a jobber 
at Wichita is that the complainants receive hides, wool 
and tallow in less than carloads and ship out in carloads, 
while a jobber receives merchandise in carloads and dis- 
tributes in less than carloads. 

The outbound carload rates are not here in issue. But 
if they were, and if Wichita’s disadvantage in some in- 
stances were to be conceded, still undue prejudice and 
disadvantage against a distributing point cannot be pred- 
icated merely upon the fact that the combination of in- 
bound and outbound rates through that point exceeds the 
combination available through a competitive distributing 
point. Wichita Wholesale Furniture Co. vs. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 44 I. C. C., 339. Advantages of location, com- 
petitive conditions, the volume and flow of traffic, and 
numerous other considerations must be given due weight 
in determining the adjustment of rates in and out of dif- 
ferent jobbing points. What was said with respect to 
distributing points applies equally to assembling points. 

The complaint is not directed against the jobbers’ rates. 
Nothing said herein should be taken as indicating ap- 
proval of the use of two scales of class rates in the same 
territory, one, as its name implies, designed for the use 
of jobbing centers, and the other for points not so des 
ignated in the tariffs. 

We find that the rates assailed are not shown to have 
been unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial, but 
that, except as next hereinafter stated, they were unrea- 
sonable to the extent that they exceeded the agegrgates 
of the intermediate rates subject to the act that were 
conemporaneously in effect over the respective routes of 
movement. 

On Nov. 27, 1915, the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road Company, now the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company, hereinafter referred to as the Frisco, canceled 
the application of the jobbers’ class rates from all points 
on its line in Oklahoma, except Ada, Blackwell, Durant, 
Enid, Muskogee, Oklahoma City, Sapulpa, Tulsa and West 
Tulsa, to Wichita and other points in Kansas, and the 
standard rates applied until July 27, 1916, when the job 
bers’ scale of rates was restored. The jobbers’ rates 
were again canceled on Oct. 24, 1916, and the standard 
rates applied until Nov. 24, 1916, when the jobbers’ rates 
were again restored. These tariff changes resulted in 
increased rates from many points, while the standard 
rates only were in effect, and complainant made ship 
ments from Cordell, Cement and Kiefer, Okla., upon which 
the higher standard rates were applied. The Frisco made 
no attempt to justify the increased rates which resulted 
from the cancellations of the jobbers’ rates, and we find 
that the charges collected at the standard rates were 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the charges 
which would have accrued on basis of the lower jobbers 
rates theretofore in effect. 


We further find that the complainant and interveners 
made shipments, and paid and bore the charges thereol; 
that they have been damaged to the extent that the 
charges paid exceed those that would have accrued at the 
rates herein found reasqnable; and that they are entitled 
to reparation, with interest. The exact amount of reparé 
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tion due cannot be determined upon the present record, 
and the complainant and interveners should prepare state- 
ments showing the details of the shipments in accordance 
with rule V of the Rules of Practice, also specifying the 
date on which the charges were paid, which statements 
should be submitted to the defendants for verification. 
Upon receipt of statements so prepared and verified we 
will consider the entry of an order awarding reparation. 
The defendants, with the exception of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company, hereinafter referred 
to as the Rock Island, do not ask relief from the long- 
and-short-haul rule of the fourth section. The Rock Island 
asks authority to continue rates on the commodities men- 
tioned from stations Ardmore to Olney, Okla., both in- 
dusive, to Wichita, lower than the rates from interme- 
diate points. The short-line distance from Ardmore to 
Wichita is 273 miles over the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway, hereinafter called the Santa Fe. The dis- 
tance over the Rock Island is 434 miles, or 159 per cent 
of the short-line distance. Jobbers’ rates of 79 cents 


on dry hides, 67 cents on wool, 55 cents on green salted 


hides, and 47 cents cents on tallow, in less than carloads, 
apply from Ardmore to Wichita over both the Santa Fe 
and the Rock Island, and under the intermediate provision 
of the tariff these rates apply from stations on the Rock 
Island to and including Olney. The highest rated inter- 
mediate points are North Coalgate, Cairo and Pittsburg, 
Okla., 347 miles, 341 miles, and 323 miles, respectively, 
fom Wichita, with rates to Wichita of 88 cents on dry 
hides, 80 cents on wool, 70 cents on green salted hides 
and 60 cents on tallow. These are the jobbers’ rates ap- 
plicable from Coalgate, Okla., 348 miles from Wichita. All 
other points on the Rock Island intermediate to Ardmore 
are accorded the jobbers’ rates applicable from the next 
more distant jobbing point. The last intermediate point 
from which the Ardmore rate is exceeded is Waterworks 
Spur, near Calvin, 251 miles from Wichita, with rates of 
88 cents, 72 cents, 59 cents, and 51 cents, on dry hides, 
wool, green salted hides and tallow, respectively, which 
are the jobbers’ rates applicable from McAlester, Okla., 
for 292 miles. 

Question has been raised as to our power to consider 
at this time applications filed by carriers for relief from 
the provisions of the fourth section of the act to regulate 
commerce. It is suggested that those provisions are in- 
consistent with the purpose of the federal control act of 
March 21, 1918, and the full exercise of power conferred 
thereby. That act expressly provides that rates initiated 
by the President “shall be reasonable and just.” Under 
section 4 of the act to regulate commerce certain widely 
prevalent forms of unjust, unreasonable and unduly prej- 
wicial charges are condemned and the burden is placed 
upon the carriers of showing that the situations appar- 
ently within the scope of the prohibition are in reality 


“special cases,” justifiyng the exercise by us of a sound, 
legal discretion in authorizing departures from the general 


tules laid down. It is difficult to see how the enforcement 
of this section can interfere with a unified, co-ordinated 
national control, or in any wise hinder the prosecution 
of the war. As the situations covered by the fourth sec- 
tion can be reached by orders under the first three sec- 
tions of the act to regulate commerce, the suggestion is 
equivalent to saying that we cannot do in form what it 
ls lawful to do in substance. These applications were 
fled by the carriers in accordance with the “provisions 
of the act to regulate commerce. During their pendency 
they extended a protection to those carriers in maintain- 
Ing rates that would otherwise have been unlawful. The 
applications were not withdrawn by the Director-General 
When he assumed control of the railroads and he has 
obtained the benefit of whatever protection those applica- 
tions may have afforded. In this connection it may be 
Tfemarked that the Director-General sought and obtained 
from us fourth section relief as an incident to the rates, 
gl a charges initiated by him in his General Order 
NO, » 

The act to regulate commerce remains in full force and 
effect except in so far as it may be inconsistent with 
the provisions of the federal control act or other acts 
applicable to federal control or with any order of the 
President. There has been no order of the President in 
the exercise of his war powers declaring that the enforce- 
Ment of section 4 interferes with the efficient operation 
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of railroads and systems of transportation under federal 
control. Clearly no such declaration is contained in the 
act itself and any contention to that effect must be based 
upon a process of deduction. As to this it is sufficient 
to say that had the Congress intended to change the 
effect of section 4 it must be presumed that language 
appropriate to that end would have been used as was 
done with the power of suspension under section 15. 


Authority will be granted the Rock Island to maintain 
rates on hides, wool and tallow, in less than carloads, 
from Ardmore to Wichita the same as the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect over the Santa Fe, and to maintain 
higher rates from intermediate points east and south of 
Stuart, Okla., provided that rates from intermediate points 
do not exceed the corresponding rates in effect for like 
distances via the direct route of the Santa Fe, that they 
do not exceed the lowest available combination of rates 
subject to the act, and do not exceed the present maxi- 
mum rates from intermediate points so long as the rates 
from Ardmore are not increased. 


No reason appears for the continuance of rates from 
points on the Reck Island, other than Ardmore, which are 
lower than the rates from intermediate points, and author- 
ity to continue said lower rates will be denied. 


An appropriate order will be entered. 


DANIELS, Chairman, concurring in part: 

With the outcome of this decision as embodied in the 
order accompanying it I have no quarrel. I concur in 
the finding that reparation is proper, and also in the dis- 
position of the fourth section applications. 


It may, I think, be questioned whether the disposition of 
pending fourth section applications serves any purpose of 
immediate utility, when the carrier corporations, against 
which alone the orders run, are impotent, so long as they 
remain subject to federal control, to change the rates or 
relationships in question. But assuming that our order 
will at some indeterminate future date lay upon the car- 
riers a mandate that must be obeyed, or assuming that 
our finding will be accepted by the Director-General as 
indicating an arrangement which should be made effective 
during federal control, I can see no objection to the cur- 
rent disposition of these pending applications. 


In the deliverance contained in the report construing 
the federal control act, however, I desire to register my 
non-concurrence. The necessity for this construction of 
the federal control act in the pending case is not apparent 
to me. It appears to be pure dictum. Even if it were 
necessarily involved in a determination of this case, to 
which the Director-General is not a party, the benefit of 
argument thereon by a representative of the Director- 
General might appropriately be obtained before deciding 
a matter which purports to construe his power, as repre- 
sentative of the President, to initiate rates. 

The report recites that— 


A question has been raised as to our power to consider at 
this time applications filed by carriers for relief from the pro- 
visions of the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce. 


This properly states, as I understand it, the question 
which may properly be determined in the decision. But 
the report continues: 


It is suggested that those provisions are inconsistent with 
the purpose of the federal control act of March 21, 1918, and 
the full exercise of power conferred thereby. Etc. 


This raises another collateral question, perfectly dis- 
tinguishable from the question first mooted. Whether the 
Commission has the continuing authority now to consider 
and determine pending applications made prior to federal 
control, for relief from provisions of the fourth section 
of the act, is one thing. Whether the Director-General 
in initiating rates under section 10 of the federal control 
act is bound to observe the rules of the fourth section 
is a wholly different thing. Upon this latter question, we 
should have the benefit of argument by counsel, in a case 
where this issue is involved. I am unable to concur in 
what I regard as a premature determination thereof. 

(The fourth section order is No. 7349.) 


———_______- 
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RATES ON POTATOES 


CASE 10081 (51 IL. C. C., 364-369) 
RICE POTATO COMPANY VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


PORTIONS OF FOURTH SECTION APPLICATIONS NOS. 
1853 AND 1877. 
Submitted September 24, 1918. Opinion No. 5449. 


Through rates on potatoes, in carloads, from Rice, Minn., 
to certain destinations, which exceeded and exceed the 
aggregate of intermediate rates contemporaneously main- 
tained, found unreasonable and illegal. 

2. Carload potato rates from Rice to certain destinations 
found unduly prejudicial to complainant and reparation 
awarded. 

3. Fourth section relief denied. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

This case was heard under a rule of procedure providing 
for service upon counsel for the parties of a proposed re- 
port prepared by the examiner, to which exceptions might 
be taken within twenty days from the date of service. The 
substance of the report proposed by the examiner is given 
in the following paragraphs: 

Rice, Minn., is an important potato shipping point on 
the Northern Pacific Railway, 14 miles northwest of St. 
Cloud, Minn. Complainant, a corporation, with principal 
office at Foley, Minn., ships numerous carloads of potatoes 
from Rice to various points in Illinois, Missouri and Iowa, 
located in Western Trunk Line territory, and, to a lesser 
extent, to points in Indiana and Ohio, located in Central 
Freight Association territory. It is alleged that the potato 
rates from Rice to the various destinations are unreason- 
able, unduly discriminatory and prejudicial, because im- 
properly adjusted as compared to rates to the same des- 
tinations from St. Cloud and Clear Lake, Minn., and other 
stations in what is commonly known as the Princeton- 
Cambridge group, hereafter referred to as the Princetaon 
group. Specific departures from the aggregate-of-interme- 
diates and the long-and-short-haul rules of the fourth sec- 
tion of the act are also set out in the complaint. We are 
asked to prescribe rates for the future no greater than 
2 cents above rates contemporaneously maintained from 
points in the Princeton group and to award reparation to 
that basis on past shipments. Rates are expressed in 
cents per 100 pounds. 

There were also assigned for hearing portions of Fourth 
Section Applications No. 1853 and 1877, by which the car- 
riers named as parties thereto seek authority to continue 
to charge for the transportation of potatoes, in carloads, 
from Rice to points in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio and 
Indiana, as specified in the complaint, rates which are 
higher than the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic to more distant points. 

The Princeton group is wholly within Minnesota and is 
described as a triangular area embracing all territory lying 
between Groningin. on the north, St. Cloud on the west, and 
St. Paul and Minneapolis on the south. Joint commodity 
rates are published from Rice to the points in Western 
Trunk Line territory, but not to the destinations in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. 

Rice is not situated in a defined group. It practically 
abuts the Princeton group, being but 14 miles from St. 
Cloud. The following table shows the rates from Rice and 
from points in the Princeton group to various selected 
destinations, also the excess of the former over the latter: 


From 
From Princeton 
To— ence 
Chicago, Ill. 9.§ 2.5 
Springfield, Ill. 5.f 
Alton, 
Cairo, Ill. 
Hannibal, 
St. Louis, 
CORP TOMES, TOWER. o cccgcccecveces 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Rates from St. Cloud to Indianapolis, Dayton and Colum- 
bus are 2 cents higher than the rates shown from the 
Princeton group. 

Complainant’s main source of potatoes is the territory 
between Rice and Foley, the latter point being located on 
the Great Northern Railway about 15 miles north of St. 
Cloud. The Northern Pacific Railway serves many potato 
shipping stations in the Princeton group. The market 
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price on potatoes from the Princeton group is uniform 
and farmers supplying complainant at Rice demand the 
same figure as is paid by shippers in that group. With 
few exceptions carloads of potatoes are placed in the 
course of transportation before being sold, and in quoting 
prices complainant is compelled to meet the identical de. 
livery price made by competitors at the group points, 
Complainant urges that it is therefore prejudiced and dam. 
aged at Rice by rates which exceed the Princeton group 
by more than 2 cents, which difference, it insists, is quite 
compensatory to defendants for the additional service per. 
formed. All shipments upon which reparation is claimed 
were sold on a delivered basis and the excess of com- 
plainant’s rates over those of its competitors was and is 
absorbed in the margin of profit. = 


ig i) 

Complainant contends that potatoes should carry rates 
no higher than those on flour and cites rates on flour from 
Duluth, Minn., to Chicago and Cairo, Ill., of 15 cents and 
18 cents, respectively, as compared with rates on potatoes 
from Rice to those destinations of 19.5 cents and 295 
cents. The flour rate from Rice to Chicago is 17 cents, 
Defendants submit that flour rates in this territory gen- 
erally are made on the grain basis for commercial and com- 
petitive reasons; that grain traffic is considerably greater 
than potato traffic, which fact warrants lower rates on 
grain, and particularly, that rates from Duluth to Chicago 
have been subnormal because of lake-line competition. 

Potato shipments, not accorded commodity rates, are 
given class C rating in Western Classification. Complain- 
ant compares potato rates from Rice with the class C rates 
from Duluth to the various destinations named in the 
complaint, contending that those rates should measure 
the maxima respecting rates from Rice. As previously 
stated, Duluth rates are affected by competition of the lake 
lines; moreover, Duluth is in Western Trunk Line terri- 
tory and is served by several direct competing lines to 
Chicago making low rates, whereas Rice is outside of that 
territory and is local to the Northern Pacific, a line not 
essentially a Western Trunk Line carrier. 

In Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co, 
41 I. C. C., 426, potato rates from the Princeton group to 
points in Western Trunk Line territory were found to be 
not unreasonable. Those rates yielded car-mile earnings 
ranging downward from 34.3 cents for 193 miles to 12.16 
cents for 633 miles. The average distance from all points 
involved was 400 miles, the average car-mile revenue 18.5 
cents, based on the minimum of 36,000 pounds, and the 
average rate of 19.1 cents, plus the refrigerator rental 
charge of $5 per car. From the average rate and distance 
ton-mile earnings of 9.55 mills are produced. Car-mile 
earnings under rates attacked in the present case, based 
on a 36,000-pound minimum and refrigerator-car rental of 
$5, range from 27.39 cents for 314 miles to 15.38 cents 
for 835 miles, the latter applying to a point in Central 
Freight Association territory having a combination rate 
basing on St. Paul. The average distance is 614 miles to 
the 27 destinations; the average ton-mile earnings 8.77 
mills. Defendants contend that the earnings under the 
rates assailed demonstrate their reasonableness, especially 
as the commodity is of perishable character. 

From Rice to points in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory no joint rates are published on potatoes and de 
fendants have, with some exceptions, assessed rates to 
St. Paul, plus the rates thence to destinations. Complail- 
ant insists that the through rates should be computed 
upon Minnesota distance rates, applicable on interstate 
traffic, from Rice to St. Cloud or Clear Lake, plus the 
rates from those points to detsinations. No tariff provr 
sion requires that the through rates shall combine on St. 
Paul and any charge in excess of the lowest combination 
of rates subject to the act was and is illegal. 

From Rice to the destinations named in Western Trunk 
Line territory joint rates are published. Combinations of 
intermediate rates based on St. Cloud, as above described, 
would produce lower through rates in the absence of the 
joint rates. The portions of the fourth section applications 
assigned for hearing did not embrace departures from the 
aggregate-of-intermediates rule. The joint rates were and 
are unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded and 
exceed those intermediate rates. 

In Western Trunk Line Potatoes, 50 I. C. C., 407, wé 
had under consideration proposed changes in potato rates 
from Minnesota and surrounding states to points in the 
south, the southeast and the east. Two of the five re@ 
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sons for the proposed adjustment were (1) to establish 
g more equitable rate relation than existed between points 
of origin and (2) to iron out inequalities. Potato rates 
from Rice were to be 2 cents above the Princeton group 
rates, Some reductions being proposed in the rates from 
Rice and some increases in those from the Princeton group, 
to effect the relationship. We ordered the schedules can- 
celed because the rates proposed were not consistent or 
‘harmonious, certain essential proof was lacking, and rate 
comparisons were not adequate. The rate relationship 
proposed between Rice and points in the Princeton group 
was not, however, condemned in particular. On the record 
in the present case witness for the Northern Pacific ad- 
nitted that the rates from Rice were improperly aligned, 
put denied any damage to complainant. 

In Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. C. & A. R. R. Co., 
supra, we found the average distance from the Princeton 
group to St. Paul to be 65 miles. Rice is 90 miles from 
S. Paul. From the group points, as well as from 
Rice, traffic moves through St. Paul to the destinations 
here concerned. Rice is but 14 miles from the western 
group boundary and 25 miles farther than the average 
distance from that group. Two cents, therefore, is a rea- 
snnable and non-prejudicial differential which should be 
maintained in the potato rates from Rice over and above 
like rates contemporaneously applicaable from the Prince- 
ton group. 

No defense was offered concerning the fourth section 
departures embraced in the applications assigned for hear- 
ing. 
The rates under attack in general are not shown to be 
unreasonable in that they are excessive. The joint rates, 
however, which exceeded and exceed the aggregate of the 
intermediate rates subject to the act contemporaneously 
maintained, were and are unreasonable to that extent. On 
shipments to points in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory, the rates applied were illegal to the extent that they 
exceeded the lowest combination of intermediate rates 
subject to the act. The rates from Rice, Minn., to the 
destinations named were, are, and for the future will be, 
uiduly prejudicial to complainant to the extent that they 
exceeded or may exceed the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained from points in the so-called Princeton group to the 
same destinations by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds. 
Complainant paid and bore the freight charges, and has 
been damaged to the extent that the rates are found to 
be unduly prejudicial, and is entitled to reparation with 
interest. The amount of reparation so awarded will in- 
clude any damages arising from the collection of the un- 
reasonable and illegal charges hereinbefore referred to. 
The fourth section applications will be denied to the ex- 
tent that they are involved. 

No exceptions were taken to:the findings of fact and 
conclusions proposed by the examiner, as set forth in the 
foregoing pages. 

Since the hearing of this case, the Director-General, in 
the exercise of powers conferred upon the President by 
the federal control act approved March 21, 1918, has, by 
General Order No. 28, as amended, initiated rates effective 
June 25, 1918, exceeding those assailed. 


By supplemental complaint, filed Aug. 21, 1918, the Di- 
rector-General of Railroads was made a party defendant, 
and the rates so initiated by him are brought into issue. 

Complainant in its supplemental complaint alleges. that 
there have been no material changes in conditions since 
the hearing, save and except that there has been an in- 
crease in the rates of 25 per cent under General Order 
No. 28. The answer of the Director-General is a general 
denial that the complainant is entitled to relief. No fur- 
ther hearing was requested by the complainant or the 
Director-General and none has been had. 


Our conclusions with respect to our power to consider 
at this time applications filed by carriers for relief from 
the provisions of the fourth section of the act to regulate 
commerce are set forth in our report in No. 9229, Johnston 
vs. A.. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., ante, page 356, decided Nov. 
11, 1918, and need not be repeated here. 

Upon consideration of the whole record, we approve and 
adopt the findings and conclusions proposed by the exam- 
ier as set forth above as part of this report. 

Complainant should prepare a statement showing the 
details of the shipments on which reparation is found due, 
m accordance with rule V of the Rules of Practice, also 
Specifying the date on which the charges were paid, and 
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this statement should be submitted to the defendants for 
verification. Upon receipt of a statement so prepared and 
verified we will consider the entry of an order awarding 
reparation. 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 

(The fourth section order is No. 7348.) 


SANTA FE RATES CONDEMNED 


CASE NO. 9718 (51 I. C. C., 350-355) 
KAW RIVER SAND & MATERIAL COMPANY VS. ATCHI- 
SON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE-RAILWAY COMPANY 
ET AL. 
Submitted October 2, 1918. Opinion No. 5447. 


Upon complaint that charges of defendants for transportation 
of sand in carloads from complainant’s plant at Turner 
on the line of the Atchison, Topeka &-Santa Fa, 1% 
miles west of the Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., switching limits, 
to points within 150 miles of Kansas City, on lines of 
defendants other than the Santa Fe, are unreasonable 
and unduly prejudicial. Held: 

1. Defendants, by maintaining a basis of charges from pro- 
ducing points at which complainant’s competitors are lo- 
cated, within or adjacent to the Kansas City switching 
district, to points on defendants’ lines within 150 miles 
from Kansas City, lower than they contemporaneously 
maintain from Turner, unduly and unreasonably prejudice 
the complainant and unduly and unreasonably prefer its 
said competitors. 

2. Defendants, by maintaining a basis of charges from com- 
plainant’s plant on shipments to points on lines other 
than the Santa Fe, higher than they contemporaneously 
maintain on shipments from that plant to points on the 
Santa Fe, unduly and unreasonably prejudice com- 
plainant. 

8. The undue prejudice ordered removed. 


ANDERSON, Commissioner: 

Complainant is engaged in pumping sand from the Kaw 
River and shipping it to various points. Its plant is located 
on the south side of the Kaw River, about three-quarters 
of a mile northwest of Turner, Kan., a station on the main 
line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, herein- 
after called the Santa Fe, about three-quarters of a mile 
west of the Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., switching limits. Ship- 
ments are billed from Turner. 

By complaint filed in May, 1917, against all steam rail- 
roads serving Kansas City, it alleged that the charges 
based on the rate of 1 cent per 100 pounds in addition to 
the rate from Kansas City on shipments of sand from com- 
plainant’s plant to points on defendants’ lines other than 
the Santa Fe, within 150 miles from Kansas City, were 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceeded the charges contemporaneously exacted from 
complainant’s competitors in the same producing locality. 
We are asked to prescribe just and reasonable joint rates 
and to award reparation. 

Hearing was had in October, 1917. A proposed report, 
which contained a recommendation that the complaint be 
dismissed, was prepared by the examiner who heard the 
case and served upon the parties. Exceptions thereto were 
filed by complainant and the case was orally argued before 
a division of the Commission in March, 1918. Subsequent 
to the hearing and prior to the oral argument, the federal 
government assumed general control of the transportation 
systems of the country. The facts and certain of our con- 
clusions with respect to federal control of transporta- 
tion systems are stated in Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s 
Assn. vs. S. P. Co., 51 I. C. C., 250, and need not be re- 
peated here. 

On June 25, 1918, the rate from Turner to Kansas City 
was increased from 1 cent to 2 cents per 100 pounds, in 
alleged compliance with General Order No. 28, wherein 
the Director-General, in the exercise of powers conferred 
upon the President by the federal control act, initiated and 
directed the establishment of rates approximately 25 per 
cent higher than those theretofore in force, the rate on 
sand being specifically increased 1 cent per 100 pounds. 

By supplemental complaint, which adopts the allegations 
in the original complaint, filed under leave granted by us 
on Sept. 19, 1918, the Director-General was made a party 
defendant. His answer is similar to that filed by him 
and set out in our report in the Willamette Valley Case, 
supra. No further hearing was asked, and the case stands 
submitted on the record made, which must be considered 
in the light of present conditions. 

Complainant ships from 80 to 90 per cent of its product 
to points within the switching limits of Kansas City. Dur- 
ing the six months’ period from March 1, 1917, to Sept. 
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1, 1917, it shipped 1,750 cars, of which but 258 were des- 
tined to points outside the Kansas City switching district. 
A cubic yard of sand weighs about 2,600 pounds. It costs 
from 20 to 25 cents per cubic yard to produce, and is 
sometimes sold at a price as low as 25 cents per ton. 
Complainant is the only sand company whose product 
originates on the rails of the Santa Fe in Kansas City 
territory. Its plant is reached by a single spur track 
owned and maintained by it and has facilities for receiving 
and loading 18 cars. In usual course from 15 to 18 cars 
a day are moved by a switch engine from the storage yard 
of the Santa Fe about a mile east of Turner. The last 
car in the lot is placed for loading, and as soon as loaded 
is moved by means of a cable operated by complainant un- 
til all are loaded. The loaded cars are hauled from the 
plant by a switch engine. 

The Santa Fe charges complainant 1 cent per 100 pounds 
for transporting sand from its plant to points within the 
switching limits of Kansas City and to connections with 
other carriers within the district, an average distance of 
about 7 miles. When shipments of complainant move be- 
yond Kansas City over lines other than the Santa Fe, the 
rate from Kansas City to destinations on such lines is 
added to the rate of the Santa Fe to make the through 
charges. When shipments move beyond Kansas City to 
points on the Santa Fe, the Kansas City rate applies from 
Turner. 


It was testified for complainant that by reason of the 
present rate adjustment its market for disposing of its 
sand is restricted to Kansas City and to points beyond 
on the Santa Fe and its output reduced below: plant ca- 
pacity; that it does not solicit business to points beyond 
Kansas City on the lines of the other defendants because 
of the lower charges which they accord to its competitors 
in and about Kansas City; that the few shipments which 
it makes to such points are made at a loss; but that it 
has to make them, because among its customers are con- 
tractors in Kansas City who purchase for use wherever 
they have work under contract, whether in Kansas City 
or at places outside of Kansas City, and unless the sand 
is furnished at such places its business in Kansas City 
would likewise go to its competitors. These include the 
Kansas City Sand Company, which operates a plant simi- 
lar to that of the complainant on the north bank of the 
Kaw River, and about a mile distant. It is served by the 
Kansas City, Kaw Valley & Western Railroad Company, 
not a defendant here, which operates an electric line. 
carrier has extended its Kansas City switching limits 2 
miles west of the general switching limits for a width of 
about 100 feet, to and including the sand company’s plant. 
This sand company also has a sand-producing plant within 
the switching limits, 2 or 3 miles nearer Kansas City than 
that of the complainant. The Stewart-Peck Sand Company 
operates two sand-producing plants within the switching 
district, 2 and 3 miles, respectively, east of Turner. The 
record indicates that from 40 to 60 per cent of the sand 
output of complainant’s competitors finds a market at 
points outside the switching district. From all of these 
plants the defendants absorb switching charges on the 
outbound shipments. 


It is not necessary to detail the absorption provisions 
in the schedules of the several defendants. They are not 
all exactly the same, but are similar. The Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy; for example, publishes the following: 


To and from industries, ete., on connecting lines in Kansas 
City switching district, connecting lines’ switching charges will 
be assumed in accordance with rule 1, page 101, subject also 
to the following exceptions: 


No exception is made with respect to shipments of sand. 
Rule 1, referred to, contains the following: 


Connecting-line switching charges as per current tariffs law- 
fully on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
be assumed by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company on carload shipments, where freight charges amount 
to fifteen dollars ($15) or more per car; or where freight 
charges are less than fifteen dollars ($15) per car, such por- 
tion of switching charges will be assumed as will leave same 
revenue as would accrue after absorption of switching charges 
above authorized out of a charge of fifteen dollars ($15) per 
ear. (In case of through rate being in effect on traffic handled, 
the fifteen dollar ($15) rule will be understood to apply to the 
joint haul.) 

Some of the defendants limit their absorptions to com- 
petitive traffic. All provide, however, for absorption of 


switching charges to some extent on traffic coming to them 
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from connecting carriers. For example, the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas absorbs up to $3 on traffic coming to it from 
connecting lines, while, as above noted, the Chicago, Bur. 
lington & Quincy absorbs the full amount where the earn- 
ings equal or exceed $15 per car. Switching charges 
within the district which some of the defendants absorb 
range from $3 to $6 per car. 

Complainant introduced exhibits of the charges paid by 
it for through movements from its plant to points on lines 
connecting with the Santa Fe, shown in each instance to 
be 1 cent higher than the rates from Kansas City. For 
example, on a car of sand shipped to Liberty, Mo., a dis. 
tance of 22 miles, which point is not reached by the Santa 
Fe, complainant was charged 1 cent from its plant to the 
connecting carrier in Kansas City, plus the rate from Kan.- 
sas City, which is 2 cents, or a total charge of 3 cents, 
On the other hand, complainant’s competitors within the 
switching limits would be charged but 2 cents, because the 
switching charges are absorbed by the carrier receiving 
the line haul. Since June 25, 1918, this difference has been 
2 cents because of the increase in the rate established on 
that day. 

Under section 10 of the federal control act we are di- 
rected, upon complaint, to enter upon a hearing concerning 
the justness and reasonableness of so much of any order 
of the President as establishes or changes any rate, fare, 
charge, etc., of any carrier under federal control. That 
section further provides: 

In determining any questions concerning any such rates, 


fares, charges, classifications, regulations or practices or 
changes therein, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 


give due consideration to the fact that the transportation sys- - 


tems are being operated under a unified and co-ordinated na- 
tional control and not in competition. 


The Santa Fe applies the Kansas City basis of rates 
from complainant’s plant only when shipments are destined 
to points on its own line. No possible justification can be 
found, under a unified and co-ordinated national control for 
a different treatment when shipments are destined to 
points on lines other than the Santa Fe. Indeed, it is 


substantially accurate to say that there are no “shipments | 


destined to points on lines other than the Santa Fe,” for 
federal control makes, for present purposes, all the lines 
serving Kansas City, except the connecting electric carrier, 
a single line. 

Even prior to federal control it was well settled that a 
carrier was not justified in attempting to restrict its traffic 
to movement between points on its own line. In Lumber 
Rates From Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, 28 I. C. C,, 
471, we said: , 


The broad fundamental question involved in this case is 
whether the Santa Fe should be permitted to retain for itself 
the lumber market at points on its line for the benefit of pro- 
ducing points on its line to the exclusion of all others, except 
under penalty of 3% cents per 100 pounds. We think this is 
an exercise of a carrier’s rate-making power far too arbitrary 
and selfish to be permitted under the act. As a matter of 
sound policy under the law, a carrier is not justified in at- 
tempting to restrict its traffic to movement between points on 
its own line. Through rates are published from lumber pro- 
ducing points on the Santa’ Fe to points of consumption on 
other lines allowing free movement -at competitive rates; and, 
similarly, the Santa Fe should maintain competitive rates from 
connecting lines wherever it is possible to do so without loss. 


Obviously under federal control that doctrine obtains 
new force. It must be extended to its logical and practical 
limits. See Willamette Valley Case, supra. 


As stated above, the provisions for the absorption of 
switching charges in the tariffs of the various carriers are 
not uniform: Some of the carriers provide for the ab- 
sorption of switching charges on competitive business 
only; others provide for the absorption of not to exceed $3 
per car; and still others will absorb switching charges only 
to the extent that their revenues will not be less thal 
$15 per car. 
of carrier competition, when there is absorption of switch 
ing charges within a switching district, the provisions 
therefor should be uniform where similar circumstances 
and conditions prevail. 

Much testimony was directed by both sides to the point 
whether the service from complainant’s plant to inter 
change tracks of connecting lines with the Kansas City 
switching district was a line haul or a switching service. 
In view of our disposition of this case we do not think it 
necessary to decide that point and others which were 
urged upon the record. 
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We find that defendants, by maintaining a basis of 


charges from producing points at which complainant’s. 


competitors are located, within or adjacent to the Kansas 
City switching district, to points on defendants’ lines 
within 150 miles from Kansas City, lower than they con- 
temporaneously maintain from Turner, unduly and unrea- 
sonably prejudice complainant and unduly and unreason- 
ably prefer its said competitors. 

We further find that defendants, by maintaining a basis 
of charges from complainant’s plant on shipments to points 
on lines other than the Santa Fe, higher than they con- 
temporaneously maintain on shipments from that plant to 
points on the Santa Fe, unduly and unreasonably prejudice 
complainant. 

The evidence of damage resulting to complainant from 
the undue prejudice found to exist will not warrant an 
award of reparation. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


RATES ON COAL 


CASE 9177 (51 I. C. C., 345-350) 
EMPRESS COAL COMPANY VS. OREGON-WASHINGTON 
RAILROAD & NAVIGATION COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted March 13, 1917. Opinion No. 5446. 


Rates on coal in carloads from Empress mine, Wash., to Port- 
land, Ore., and certain other points in Oregon, not found 
unduly prejudicial. 


Tentative Report. 


Complainant, a corporation, formerly operated a coal 
mine known as the Empress mine, in the state of Wash- 
ington. By complaint filed Sept. 16, 1916, it alleged that 
defendants’ rates on coal in carloads from the Empress 
mine to Portland and other points in Oregon specified in 
tariff I. C. C. No. 395 of the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company, hereinafter called the Oregon- 
Washington, were and are unreasonable, unjustly discrimi- 
natory, and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded and exceed the rates contemporaneously applicable 
from Tono and Mendota, Wash., to the same destinations. 
Reparation is asked. The Centralia Coal Mining Company, 
a corporation, which on or about Oct. 1, 1916, succeeded 
complainant in the operation of the Empress mine, inter- 
vened in support of the complaint and asked reparation. 
Complainant and intervener will hereinafter be referred to 
as complainant. 

The Oregon-Washington and the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific railways operate over the same main-line 
tracks from Tacoma, Wash., to Portland, about 145 miles. 
Centralia, Wash., is located on the main line, 91 miles 
north of Portland, and Wabash, Wash., is about 2 miles 
north of Centralia. The Oregon-Washington maintains a 
branch line, 6 miles long, extending from Wabash in an 
easterly direction to Tono. The Centralia Eastern Rail- 
road extends from Wabash east to Mendota, a distance 
of 8 miles, with trackage rights over the Northern Pacific, 
from Centralia to Wabash. The Northern Pacific 
through the North Western Improvement company as an 
intermediary, controls the Centralia Eastern by sole ewner- 
ship of its stock. The Eastern Railway & Lumber Com- 
pany, hereinafter called the Eastern, extends about 13 
miles in an easterly direction from Centralia and has 
physical connection with the Oregon-Washington and 
Northern Pacifie at that point. The Empress mine, about 
6% miles east of Centralia, is connected with the main 
line of the Eastern by a spur track, approximately 1,700 
feet long, 

Some of the shipments on which reparation is asked 
moved to Lewiston, Idaho, and others to points on the 
line of the Portland Railway, Light & Power Company, 
not a party defendant. The rates to these points are not 
properly in issue and will not be considered. Most of the 
shipments were consigned to Portland and moved by way 
of the Eastern in connection with the Oregon-Washington; 
the remainder moved over the same route to Portland and 
thence to destinations on the lines of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington or Southern Pacific Company. 

_ For some time prior to Nev. 20, 1915, the rate on coal 
m carloads from Centralia and Wabash to Portland, by 
way of eithtr the Oregon-Washington or Northern Pacific, 
Was $1.40 per long ton. Prior to Aug. 1, 1912, a rate of 
$1.60 per leng ton applied on this traffic fram Teno to 
Portland by way of the Oregon-Washington, and prior to 
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Aug. 5, 1912, also applied from and to these points as a 
joint rate in connection with the Northern Pacific. Effect- 
ive Aug. 1, 1912, the main-line rate of $1.40 per long ton 
was established from Tono by way of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington, and from Mendota over the Centralia Eastern and 
Northern Pacific. On Aug. 5, 1912, it was made effective 
by way of the Oregon-Washington from Tono in connec- 
tion with the Northern Pacific and on Oct. 8, 1912, from 
Mendota by way of the Centralia Eastern in connection 
with the Oregon-Washington. On Nov. 20, 1915, this rate 
was reduced to $1 per net ton from Tono and Mendota 
over all of the above routes, except that the rate of $1.40. 
per long ton was continued in effect from Tono by way 
of Oregon-Washington in connection with the Northerm 
Pacific. The $1 rate was at the same time made effective 
from Centralia and Wabash. This was the rate situation 
at the time of the hearing. On Aug. 1, 1917, defendants’ 
rates on coal in carloads from Centralia and points taking 
the same rates to the destinations in question were in- 
creased 15 cents per net ton following the Fifteen Per Cent 
Case, 45 I. C. C., 303, and on June 25, 1918, were further 
increased as the result of General Order No. 28 issued by 
the Director-General of Railroads. The Eastern does not 
publish rates of any kind, but in accordance with an ar- 
rangement with complainant charges were and are assessed 
at the rate of 20 cents per long ton, equivalent to approxi- 
mately 17.9 cents per net ton, for the movement of coal in 
carloads from the Empress mine to Centralia. 


Whether the Eastern is or is not a common carrier is 
a question that was discussed to some extent of record 
and upon the presentation of the case. It was organized 
in 1903 under the general incorporation laws of the state 
of Washington, primarily with a view to operating a saw- 
mill at Centralia and transporting logs to the mill. Its 
charter authorized it to construct railroads for conveying 
logs, lumber, coal and other products. Apparently under 
the state constitution and local laws all railroads and 
other transportation corporations are declared to be com- 
mon carriers and subject to legislative control, with the 
right of eminent domain. During 1917 the Eastern carried 
passengers in a caboose and received a revenue therefor 
amounting to $154. It has also carried coal from the 
Empress mine and another known as the Monarch mine 
in coal cars secured for the purpose from the trunk lines; 
it issues no billing, but undertakes to bill traffic for the 
shipper at the junction point; it issues no tariffs and 
makes no report to this Commission; nor, so far as the 
record shows, has it adopted other measures required by 
the act to regulate commerce of common carriers subject. 
to its provisions. Apparently the Eastern is not consid- 
ered a common carrier by the state authorities. It does 
not hold itself out as a common carrier; on the contrary, 
it insists of record in this proceeding that it is not a 
common carrier and therefore is not subject to our juris- 
diction. In that connection it appears that its equipment 
consists only of logging cars, a caboose, and two geared 
locomotives, and that with the suspension of logging op- 
erations it suspends any service for the public. Under _ 
the circumstances, and in view of the conclusions we have 
reached on the question of discrimination, we find it un- 
necessary now to determine whether the Eastern Railway 
& Lumber Company is or is not a common carrier. 


Complainant now has, in substance, through routes, and 
does not question the reasonableness of the local eharges 
of the Eastern. Coal is produced at Mendota and Tono 
which is of the same general quality as that produced at 
the Empress mine, and necessarily comes in eompetition 
with it.~- In fact, the Eastern owns the coal deposits mined 
at Mendota and leases them to the Mendota Coal Company, 
which operates the mine at that point. Complainant con- 
tends that the maintenance by the Oregon-Washington and 
its co-defendants of the main-line rate from Tono and 
Mendota, while refusing to maintain and apply such rate 
from Empress mine, was and is unduly preferential of 
eomplainant’s competitors, and that the total rate which 
it was and is compelled to pay, namely, the combination 
of the main-line rate and the ]leeal charge or rate of the 
Eastern, was and is unreasonable in comparison with the 
main-line rate contemporaneously applicable from Tono 
and Mendota. Other comparisons are offered with a view 
to showing that a rate of $1 per net ton from Tono and 
Mendota is not too low. These eomparisons, standing 
alone, are not sufficient to establish that a rate from Em- 
press mine in excess of $1 would be intrinsically unrea- 
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sonable. It was testified that the movement from Tono 
and Mendota to Wabash involves a water grade haul, while 
the curvatures and heavy grades on the line of the Eastern 
Railway render operation difficult and necessitate the use 
of geared locomotives. The $1 rate in effect to Portland 
at the time of the hearing did not apply from points on 
the main line of the Oregon-Washington north of Wabash; 
for example, from Tenino, Wash., 9 miles north of Wabash, 
a rate of $1.10 per net ton applied. Complainant’s prin- 
cipal witness testified that it is merely asking for the same 
rates as are enjoyed by its competitors at Tono and Men- 
dota; and it is apparent from the whole record that com- 
plainant is primarily concerned with the relationship of 
the rates from Tono and Mendota on the one hand, and 
Empress mine on the other, rather than with the measure 
of the rates from Empress mine. 

On behalf of the Oregon-Washington it was testified 
that the main-line rate was first made applicable, effective 
Aug. 1, 1912, from Tono on its own branch line in order 
to keep that point on a parity with Mendota, to which the 
Northern Pacific, in connection with the Centralia Eastern, 
had indicated its intention of extending, and did extend, 
the main-line rate effective on that date. Subsequently 
the Oregon-Washington joined with the Centralia Eastern 
in the establishment of the main-line rate from Mendota. 
The Northern Pacific is not a party defendant, so that 
the propriety of the maintenance by that carrier of the 
main-line rate from Mendota, while failing to maintain 
such rate from the Empress mine, is not in issue. 

A suggestion was made at the hearing, and it is con- 
tended by complainant on brief, that defendant’s rates 
from Empress mine as well as the main-line rates applica- 
ble from Tono and Mendota to the destinations in question 
beyond Portland are unreasonable in comparison with the 
rates from the same points of origin to Portland. It is 
doubtful whether this issue is properly presented by the 
pleadings, as the complaint assails the rates from Em- 
press mine solely on the ground that they are higher than 
the rates from Tono and Mendota, and the evidence intro- 
duced is too meager to enable us properly to pass upon 
this contention. 

The Northern Pacific and its subsidiary, the Centralia 


Eastern, made the rate from Mendota, which is located 


only on the latter. The Oregon-Washington had to meet 
that rate in connection with the Centralia Eastern if it 
was to share in the traffic from Mendota. The Northern 
Pacific, as has been stated, is not a party defendant. The 
rate from Tono, on the branch line of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington, was made to keep it on a parity with that from 
Mendota. Coal from both reached the main line at Wa- 
bash, a point common to both line-haul carriers, and taking 
the same rate. Complainant is on a spur, 1,700 feet from 
the Eastern, which hauls complainant’s coal to another 
common point, Centralia. The Eastern publishes no rates 
and has no tariffs or concurrences on file with us. In 
the absence of such tariffs or concurrences the Oregon- 
Washington could not lawfully have published joint rates 
with the Eastern or absorbed its charges for the haul to 
Centralia, and, if required to remove a discrimination in 
favor of Mendota, could have complied only by canceling 
the joint rate from that point, which would have left the 
same rate in effect over the Northern Pacific, without 
benefit to complainant. 

We are of opinion and find that the maintenance by 
the Oregon-Washington of the main-line rate from Tono 
on its own branch line, while failing to join with the 
Eastern Railway in the maintenance of such rate from 
Empress mine, did not constitute undue prejudice to com- 
plainant. 

We are further of opinion and find that any prejudice 
resulting to complainant from the maintenance of lower 
rates on coal in carloads from Mendota to the destinations 
indicated than were contemporaneously maintained from 
Empress mine to the same destinations was beyond the 
power of the Oregon-Washington to control or remove and 
was not undue prejudice on the part of that carrier. No 
finding is made as to rates now in effect which were 
initiated by the Director-General of Railroads. 

The complaint should be dismissed. 


Report of the Commission. 


BY DIVISION 3: 
The foregoing, with certain modifications, is the report 
submitted by the examiner. On Oct. 7, 1918, the Com- 
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mission granted a motion filed by complainant and inter. 
vener to amend the complaint by making the Director. 
General of Railroads a party defendant and to file a sup. 
plemental complaint. Further hearing and argument were 
waived by complainant and intervener. Under the pe. 
culiar circumstances of this case it has been concluded 
to issue the foregoing report, which represents the views 
of Division 3 upon the record submitted March 13, 1917, 
as a tentative report. The parties may, within 60 days 
from the date of service, show cause why it should not 
be adopted, failing which, that action will be taken and 
an order of dismissal will be entered. 


DIVISION ON LUMBER RATES 


CASE NO. 9146 (51 I. C. C., 317-323) 


McGOWAN-FOSHEE LUMBER COMPANY VS. FLORIDA, 
ALABAMA & GULF RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 


Submitted October 10, 1918. Opinion No. 5440 


Reasonable division to the Florida, Alabama & Gulf Railroad 
Company out of joint rates prescribed on yellow pine lum- 
ber, in carloads, from Falco, Ala., to destinations on and 
north of the Ohio River and to points on the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad in Tennessee and Kentucky, found to be 
3 cents per 100 pounds. 


Supplemental Report of the Commission. 


There is a large yellow-pine blanket which comprises all 
points on the so-called trunk lines and points on some 
short lines in the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Florida, east of the Mississippi River, south of a line 
drawn from Vicksburg, Miss., through Jackson and 
Meridian, Miss., Selma, Montgomery and Opelika, Ala., to 
the Chattahoochee River and west of the Chattahoochee 
River to the Gulf of Mexico, a lumber-producing territory 
approximately 400 miles east and west and 150 miles north 
and south. The Florida, Alabama & Gulf Railroad, herein- 
after termed the Alabama & Gulf, extends from Falco, Ala., 
26 miles southwardly to Galliver, Fla., to which point it 
connects with the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, its sole 
connection. Rates on yellow-pine lumber from Galliver 
are and long have been on the blanket basis. Prior to 
the Commission’s report in the original proceedings, Mc- 
Gowan-Foshee Lumber Co. vs. F., Aun & G. R. R. Co., 43 I. 
C. C., 581, joint through rates were published on yellow: 
pine lumber from Falco to Ohio River crossings and to 
points on the Louisville & Nashville in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee on the basis of an arbitrary of 3.25 cents per 100 
pounds, which was the local rate from Falco to Galliver, 
over the rates from Galliver, and to destinations north of 
the Ohio River, east of the Mississippi River, and west of 
and including the so-called Buffalo-Pittsburgh zone, on the 
basis of an arbitrary of 2 cents per 100 pounds over the 
rates from Galliver. No joint rates were published from 
Falco to points in Trunk Line territory and through rates 
from Falco to that territory were constructed on the Galli- 
ver combinations. The Commission’s report, and the order 
entered thereon, required the carriers to establish rates 
on yellow-pine lumber, in carloads, from Falco to the Ohio 
River crossings, to destinations in Kentucky and Tennessee 
on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, to destinations 
north of the Ohio River, east of the Mississippi River and 
west of and including Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, and to 
Eastern Trunk Line territory not in excess of the rates 
contemporaneously maintained on like traffic from Galliver 
to the same destinations. In other words, the carriers were 
required to apply the blanket basis from Falco. Upon sup- 
plemental petition filed by the Alabama & Gulf and its 
receiver, alleging in substance that in compliance with the 
Commission’s order joint rates had been published from 
Falco on basis of the rates from Galliver, but that the car: 
riers had been unable to agree upon divisions, the proceed: 
ing was reopened for the purpose of receiving such evi: 
dence as would enable the Commission to prescribe just 
and reasonable divisions of the joint rates thus established. 
The prayer of the petition is that divisions be established 
which will give the Alabama & Gulf 3.25 cents per 100 
pounds on shipments from Falco to all of the destinations 
involved. However, at the hearing the Alabama & Gulf 
asked that it be accorded a division of 4 cents. The Louis: 
ville & Nashville is willing to allow the Alabama & Gulf 4 
division of 2 cents per 100 pounds on shipments to Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and points beyond, and 1 cent per 100 pounds 
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on shipments to points in Tennessee south of Nashville. 
Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


In compliance with the Commission’s order, the joint 
rates established from Falco to Louisville, Ky., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Buffalo and New York, N. Y., which are repre- 
sentative, were 19, 25.5, 32 and 31 cents, respectively. On 
the basis of an allowance of 2 cents to the Alabama & Gulf, 
on shipments to Louisville, the Louisville & Nashville 
would receive 17 cents for its haul from Galliver to Louis- 
ville, 692 miles. Shipments from Falco to Indianapolis 
move over the Louisville & Nashville from Galliver to 
Louisville and shipments to Buffalo and New York over 
that line from Galliver to Cincinnati, 802 miles. Allowing 
the Alabama & Gulf 2 cents and the lines beyond Cincin- 
nati the divisions which they received at the time of the 
hearing on lumber from other points in the blanket terri- 
tory, the Louisville & Nashville will receive a division of 
15.1 cents on shipments to Indianapolis, 19.5 cents on 
shipments to Buffalo, and 13.9 cents on shipments to New 
York. . 

The Alabama & Gulf is a common carrier and has been 
operated as such since its construction in 1911. Its equip- 
ment consists of three locomotives and two passenger 
coaches, but apparently one of the locomotives is no longer 
serviceable. The rails with which its tracks are laid are 
leased from the Louisville & Nashville. It has been in the 
hands of a receiver since February, 1914. Its principal 
tonnage consists of yellow-pine lumber, the movement of 
which is fairly constant. Formerly it moved from 200 to 
250 carloads of naval stores per annum, but, as a result 
of the territory contiguous to its line having been prac- 
tically exhausted with respect to naval stores, the move: 
ment at the present time is less than 25 carloads per an- 
num, An exhibit filed by the Alabama & Gulf shows that 
during the six months ended July 31, 1917, which is said 
to be a representative period, it handled 468 carloads of 
lumber, all of which originated at Falco and 385 carloads 
of which moved to the destinations here involved. The 
total operating revenue of the Alabama & Gulf for this 
period was $12,954.85, provided its division on the 385 car- 
loads of lumber just mentioned is 2 cents. Based on the 
2-cent division its revenue from these shipments was 
$4,211.46. Its operating expenses for the same period were 
$15,107.18, so that its net operating deficit was $2,152.33 
It is contended by the Alabama & Gulf that it is necessary 
for it to receive a division of at least 4 cents on shipments 
to the destination territory under consideration or else it 
cannot continue to operate. On this theory the amount of 
the Alabama & Gulf’s division would necessarily have to 
be increased in proportion ag its traffic or net revenues 
decrease. The divisions accorded the Alabama & Gulf 
cannot be predicated solely on the amount necessary to 
insure its successful operation. 

Much evidence was adduced with respect to the divisions 
which the Louisville & Nashville is willing to accord the 
Alabama & Gulf as compared with the divisions which it 
accords other originating lines in the same general terri- 
tory out of joint rates on lumber to the destinations here 
involved. From points on the Appalachicola Northern, Mari- 
anna & Blountstown, Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay, and the 
Birmingham, Columbus & St. Andrews Bay railroads, short 
lines which connect with the Pensacola & Atlantic division 
of the Louisville & Nashville extending from Pensacola 
through Galliver to River Junction, Fla., the Louisville & 
Nashville shrinks its junction-point rates 1 cent on lumber 
to points on its line south of Nashville and 2 cents to 
Nashville and points north thereof. However, the rates 
from points on these short lines are made certain arbi- 
traries over the rates from the junction points, so that the 
Short lines receive divisions which range from 3 to 6% 
cents for hauls ranging from 22 to 102 miles. In no in- 
stance does the Louisville & Nashville shrink its rates 
from junction points with short lines in Alabama more 
than 1 cent on shipments to points south of Nashville and 
2 cents on shipments to Nashville and points beyond. But 
this is not the situation in the western portion of the 
blanket, The Louisville & Nashville participates in the 
blanket basis of rates from points on the Gulf & Ship 
Island; the Mississippi Central; the New Orleans Great 
Northern; the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, and the line of the 
Pascagoula Street Railway & Power Company. From points 
on these connecting lines it shrinks its junction-point rates 
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7, 9, 7, 6 and 3 cents, respectively. The Louisville & Nash- 
ville insists that the circumstances and conditions which 
prompted it to allow the lines just named divisions in 
excess of those which it is willing to accord the Alabama 
& Gulf are entirely different from those obtaining in con- 
nection with the latter line. It is insisted that in con- 
sidering the divisions of the rates from points in Missis- 
sippi Valley territory it should be borne in mind that the 
Louisville & Nashville is not the rate-making line from 
this territory; that its routes therefrom are circuitous; 
that each of the lines above named have two or more trunk 
line connections; and that in order to participate in the 
lumber traffic from points on connecting lines in this ter- 
ritory, it must allow the initial lines divisions equal to 
those accorded them by competing trunk lines with shorter 
routes to the destination territory involved. This is illus- 
trated as follows: The Gulf & Ship Island extends from 
Gulfport, Miss., the junction with the Louisville & Nash- 
ville to Jackson, Miss., at which point it connects with 
the Illinois Central Railroad. The distance from Jackson 
to Evansville, Ind., for example, is 513 miles in connection 
with the Illinois Central, while the distance from Gulfport 
in connection with the Louisville & Nashville is 710 miles. 
The Illinois Central allows the Gulf & Ship Island a di- 
vision of 6 cents and the Louisville & Nashville must make 
the same allowance on shipments via Gulfport or else re- 
linquish the business. Again, the line of the Pascagoula 
Street Railway & Power Company extends from Pasca- 
goula, Miss., at which point it connects with the Louis- 
ville & Nashville, northward 6 miles to Moss Point, Miss. 
The Mobile & Ohio Railroad in connection with the Ala- 
bama & Mississippi Railroad, which extends from Vinegar 
Bend, Ala., where it connects with the Mobile & Ohio, 76 
miles to Pascagoula, established the blanket basis from 
points on the line of the Pascagoula Street Railway & 
Power Company and allowed the originating line a divi- 
sion of 3 cents. In order to meet this competition the 
same basis was established by the Louisville & Nashville. 
It is also shown that the Gulf & Ship Island, the Missis- 
sippi Central, and the New Orleans Great Northern each 
have approximately five freight cars per mile of road and 
contribute a fair share of the cars in which the lumber 
from points on these lines move. As above shown, the 
Alabama & Gulf does not own any freight cars. The Louis- 
ville & Nashville earnestly insists that the divisions which 
it allows the Gulf & Ship Island and other originating lines 
in Mississippi Valley territory result from strong com- 
petitive conditions, as above shown, which do not obtain 
as to the Alabama & Gulf, and therefore do not afford a 
proper standard whereby to measure the divisions which 
should be accorded the Alabama & Gulf. 


Exhibits were submitted by the Louisville & Nashville 
showing the divisions received by various short lines, con- 
necting with trunk lines other than the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, on lumber to the destinations involved. It was 
shown, for example, that the Flint River & Northeastern, 
the Georgia Coast & Piedmont, and the Ocilla, Pinebloom 
& Valdosta railroads, short lines operating in the southern 
portion of Georgia and connecting with the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, receive divisions of 2, 2.5 and 2.5 cents, re- 
spectively, for hauls of 24, 27 and 89 miles. 


With respect to the rates to Central Freight Association 
and Eastern Trunk Line territories, the Louisville & Nash- - 
ville urges that the division which the Commission pre- 
scribes for the Alabama & Gulf should be prorated between 
the Louisville & Nashville and the lines north of the Ohio 
River on a revenue basis. It is urged that the more favor- 
able traffic and transportation conditions north of the Ohio 
River preclude the lines north of the river from demand- 
ing higher proportions in the divisions of joint rates for 
a given haul than accrue to lines south of the river for a 
like haul; and that if the Louisville & Nashville is com- 
pelled to shrink its rates from Galliver 2 cents or more 
on lumber from Falco to points north of the Ohio River, 
it will receive considerably less, in proportion, than its 
northern connections. None of the lines operating north 
of the Ohio River was represented at the hearing. It ap- 
pears that in all instances where the blanket basis applies 
from points on short lines like the Alabama & Gulf, their 
trunk line connections shrink their proportions to the 
Ohio River in an amount equal to the division accorded 
the short line. However, the record in this case affords 
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no basis for determining what would be fair divisions as 
between the Louisville & Nashville, on the one hand, and 
its northern connections, on the other. Therefore, only 
the division of the Alabama & Gulf, to which most of the 
testimony was directed, will be prescribed. 

Upon all the facts of record the Commission should find 
that 3 cents per 100 pounds is a reasonable division to the 
Florida, Alabama & Gulf Railroad Company out of the 
joint rates heretofore prescribed by the Commission on 
yellow-pine lumber, in carloads, from Falco to the Ohio 
River crossings, to destinations in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, to destinations 
north of the Ohio River, east of the Mississippi River and 
west of and including Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, and to 
Eastern Trunk Line.-territory, this division to take effect 
as of June 30, 1917, the effective date of the Commission’s 
order prescribing such joint through rates. 

Effective June 25, 1918, the rates prescribed by the Com- 
mission were increased by the Director-General of Rail- 
roads and the increased rates are now in effect. The order 
of the Commission fixing the division of the Alabama & 
Gulf should therefore be made to cover only the period 
from June 30, 1917, to June 24, 1918, inclusive. 


CLARK, Commissioner: 

The foregoing report proposed by the examiner was 
served upon the parties. The Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
read Company presented no objections thereto. The Flor- 
ida, Alabama & Gulf Railroad Company. on oral argument 
contended that the division prescribed should apply to 
shipments that moved prior to the effective date of our 
order prescribing the joint rates. Manifestly in fixing 
divisions of rates prescribed by us we cannot go back of 
the effective date of our order prescribing the rates the 
divisions of which are before us for determination. 

The report and conclusions of the examiner are adopted 
by the Commission and an order will be entered accord- 
ingly. 


DANIELS, Chairman, concurring: 

The foregoing report deals only with the question of 
divisions. Assuming the findings of the Commission in 
the original report were sound, I agree that 3 cents is a 
reasonable division to the Alabama & Gulf out of the joint 
rates prescribed from Falco and that the period for which 
the division is made to apply is the proper period. How- 
ever, after a re-examination of the record, I am convinced 
that we erred in the original proceeding in requiring the 
establishment of the blanket basis from Falco. The law 
does not impose upon a carrier the duty in all cases to 
give to points on a connecting independent railroad the 
same rates to markets that it gives to points on its own 
branch lines in the same region, and the mere fact that 
the Louisville & Nashville refused to extend to Falco its 
- Galliver rate applying from points on its own branch lines 
did not give to points on the branch lines of the Louisville 
& Nashville an undue preference or subject shippers at 
Falco to undue prejudice. While the actual transportation 
service may be substantially the-same from Falco as from 
points on the branch lines of the Louisville & Nashville, 
the necessary additional cost of separate organization and 
separate billing clearly warrants a slightly higher charge 
in the case of the two-line haul from Falco. The facts 
here are entirely different from those in Ladd & Co. vs. 
Gould Southwestern Ry. Co., 36 I. C. C., 179, and Joint 
Rates with the Washington Western Railway, 41 I. C.°C., 
649, cited in the original report. In those cases it was 
shown that the line-haul carriers serving the originating 
territory applied the blanket basis not only from points on 
their own branch lines, but also from points on independ- 
ent short lines, while in the instanf case it was shown 
that in no instance does the Louisville & Nashville apply 
* the blanket basis from points on short lines similar to the 
Alabama & Gulf. 


CHARGE FOR SWITCHING CARS 


CASE NO. 9488 (51 I. C. C., 331-334) 
AURORA, ELGIN & CHICAGO RAILROAD COMPANY 
VS. INDIANA HARBOR BELT RAILROAD 
COMPANY 
Submitted Oct. 5, 1918. Opinion No. 5443. 


Defendant’s charges for switching cars to and from the point 
of connection between its line and complainant’s, at Belle- 
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Ill., not found to be unreasonable, unjustly iis. 


wood, 
Complainant dismissed, 


criminatory, or unduly prejudicial. 


DIVISION 1: 

The complainant operates an electric railway line ex- 
tending from Chicago, Ill., to Elgin, Aurora, and other 
points in northeastern Illinois. Its principal business is 
the transportation of passengers, but it also does some 
freight business. At Bellewood, IIll., its line crosses that 
of the defendant, a steam switching road which extends 
around the western, southern, and southeastern bound. 
aries of Chicago, its eastern terminus being in Indiana, 
Defendant’s general charges at the time of the complaint 
and hearing were 1 cent per 100 pounds, minimum 60,000 
pounds per car, for switching between, industries and 
conecting lines, and $3.50 per loaded car and $1.75 per 
empty car for switching between connecting lines. For 
the switching of loaded cars between the connection with 
complainant’s line at Bellewood and other connecting 
lines or industries, its charge was 1% cents per 100 
pounds, minimum 60,000 pounds per car, which was the 
local rate between stations or industries. The complaint 
here considered alleges that this charge is unreasonable 
and unduly discriminatory and preferential, in violation 
of sections 1, 2, and 3 of the act. The Commission is 
asked to prescribe reasonable and nondiscriminatory 
rates and charges; and the general switching charges 
of the defendant, exacted from carriers other than the 
complainant, are alleged to be just and reasonable. 


Complainant’s road is about 138 miles in length, the 
principal lines being operated under the third-rail sys- 
tem. Its track is of standard gauge and accommodates 
railroad equipment in general, excepting certain hopper- 
bottom cars which do not clear the third rail. Com- 
plainant has about 30 freight cars, which, however, -are 
not permitted to leave its road. For the year ended De 
cember 31, 1917, complainant’s freight revenue amounted 
to about $40,000, which was about 2 per cent of its total 
operating revenues. Several villages are served by com- 
plainant exclusively. The number of loaded freight cars 
delivered to complainant by defendant during 1916, ac- 
cording to complainant’s records, was 442; according to 
defendant’s 448. During 1917 the number was about 
twice as great. All of the freight thus transferred is 
delivered at points on complainant’s line. Very few of 
the cars are returned under load. 


Complainant lays stress upon the fact that it is listed 
in defendant’s tariff as an industry and not as a con 
necting line, claiming that this classification injures its 
standing as a common carrier and is in some degree re 
sponsible for the application of the charges complained 
of. Complainant alleges further that defendant’s action 
is due to its general policy of nonrecognition of electric 
lines, as evidenced by a statement said to have been made 
by one of defendant’s officials to the complainant. As a 
rule the charges for intermediate switching at Chicago 
are absorbed by the carrier which delivers the traffic to 
the switching road. Lower charges by the defendant, it 
is claimed, would tend to induce the delivering lines to 
apply proportional rates instead of local rates on traffic 
destined to points on complainant’s line. 


In explanation and defense of the charges under at 
tack, defendant alleges peculiarly expensive service in 
the transfer of cars between its line and that of com- 
plainant. Defendant’s switching operations may be cot- 
sidered in two general classes—switching of through 
freight between connecting lines, and switching betweel 
connecting lines on the one hand and team tracks or 
industries on the other. The number of cars handled in 
industrial switching constitutes about one-fourth of the 
total. Cars intended for delivery to complainant, on ac 
count of their relatively small number, are handled by 
the engines that make deliveries at industries. On the 
other hand, interchanged cars, as a rule, are hauled by 
transfer engines in direct movement from one line to 
another without intermediate stops for switching. The 
haul of the interstate traffic from points in Indiana to 
Bellewood is from 25 to 40 miles. The connecting track 
at Bellewood is about 350 feet in length, and is of such 
degree of curvature that only certain of the smaller 10c0o- 
motives of defendant can be operated over it. One 
engine of this class makes daily trips over the line, not, 
however, for the sole purpose of switching complainant’s 
traffic. Loaded cars cannot be permitted to stand on 
the transfer track; it is therefore necessary that the 
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complainant’s motor meet defendant’s locomotive at the 
transfer point for the purpose of affecting a transfer. 
In practice, the defendant notifies the complainant in ad- 
yance of the time of arrival of the locomotive at Belle- 
wood, and the latter endeavors to have its motor on 
hand at the designated time. According to defendant’s 
testimony, this operating necessity usually, if not in- 
yariably, involves delays, due in some cases to the failure 
of complainant to keep the appointment promptly and 
in others to the interference of passing trains on one 
line or the other. Defendant sometimes finds it neces- 
sary to leave the car or cars-on a siding until a subse- 
quent day. Occasionally, although infrequently, it is 
found that a loaded car intended for delivery to complain- 
ant cannot be operated over complainant’s tracks; it 
must therefore be diverted or its lading transferred to 
another car. Due to these circumstances defendant 
claims that the switching of complainant’s cars is: de- 
cidedly more exxpensive than that of switching for its 
steam connections. The expense of operating a switch- 
ing engine is alleged to be between $6 and $6.50 per hour, 
and the extra time required in delivering cars to com- 
plainant, as compared with deliveries to other connect- 
ing lines, at least one hour per car. 

_ Defendant classifies certain short lines of steam rail- 
way as “connecting lines,” and applies to their traffic 
interchanged the general charges for switching; but it 
appears that in every such case the volume of the 
traffic is much greater than that of complainant. Com- 
plainant asserts that the alleged discriminatory prac- 
tices contribute to reduce the volume of its business. 


Under the circumstances shown of record the com- 
plaint should be dismissed. The difference in charges is 
justified by the difference in circumstances affecting the 
cost of the services rendered in conection with com- 
plainant’s traffic and that of other connecting lines, re- 
spectively. No evidence was adduced in support of the 
charge of unreasonableness. 
















































MEYER, Commissioner: 

The foregoing is substantially the report proposed by 
the examiner. Exceptions were filed by the complainant 
and argument was held before the Commission. 

In view of the defendant’s practice of exacting the 
same charge for interchange switching from different 
connecting lines irrespective of differences in the cost of 
performing the service, a finding that any different treat- 
ment of complainant: is unjustly discriminatory in viola- 
tion of section 3 of the act would be justified were it 
not for the fact that the interchange service with com- 
plainant is materially different from that with other con- 
nections. The record is inconclusive as to differences in 
the cost of interchange switching by defendant with com- 
plainant and with other connecting lines. However, the 
fact is admitted by complainant’s witnesses that defend- 
ant cannot switch cars to and from complainant’s tracks 
ni the manner it does to and from the tracks of its 
other connections, but must rely upon complainant to 
receive or deliver the cars with its own motor. The re- 
sulting delays and the greater difficulty of performing 
this service constitute an additional source of expense 
not present in interchange switching between defendant 
and its other connections. Without a definite showing, 
therefore, that the cost of this service is no greater than 
the cost of interchange switching with other of defend- 
ant’s connections, we cannot find that complainant is 
unjustly discriminated against. We do not regard as 
determinative the fact that the volume of the traffic is 
greater between defendant and certain of its connections 
than between defendant and complainant; nor the fact 
that complainant is an electric line. Connecting electric 
lines should be accorded the same service upon like 
terms under like conditions as connecting steam roads. 

Complainant contends that it is at a disadvantage not 
only because of the higher switching charge to which its 
traffic is subjected, but also due to the fact that it is 
Classified in defendant’s tariffs as an industry instead 
of a connecting carrier. Complainant alleges that in- 
dustries are loath to locate on a line classified as an* 
Industry instead of a common carrier. This is a matter 
Which is not covered by the terms of the complainant. 
Obviously, however, any disadvantage resulting from the 
Imaccurate classification of complainant by defendant and 
other lines only as an industry and not also as a com- 
mon carrier, in accordance with established practice, is 
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undue and unjustifiable. Defendant should ‘amend its 
tariff so as to correct this error. 
An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER, ETC. 


CASE NO. 9597 (51 I. C. C., 376-385) 
METROPOLIS COMMERCIAL CLUB ET AL. VS. ILLI- 
NOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted Oct. 25, 1918. Opinion No. 5452. 

Upon complaint attacking the rates on logs, lumber, and vari- 
ous lumber commodities specified in the complaint taking 
the same rates from producing points in the states of 
eg rn Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma to Metropolis, 

-; Held: 

1. That the rates in effect prior to June 25, 1918, were unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds the rates con- 
—a maintained on the same commodities to 

airo, Ill. 

2. That the rates made effective June 25, 1918, and now main- 
tained, are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceed or may exceed by more than 
1 cent per 100 pounds the rates contemporaneously main- 
tained to Cairo, IIl. 

3. Reparation awarded to the Metropolis Bending Company on 
shipments made prior to June 25, 1918. 


ANDERSON, Commissioner: 

The following is, in substance, the report proposed by 
the examiner, which was served upon the parties. No 
exceptions thereto were filed. We have somewhat modi- 
fied the finding suggested by the examiner for reasons 
which will hereinafter appear. 

Metropolis, Ill., is situated on the north bank: of the 
Ohio River, about 11 miles northwest of Paducah, Ky., 
and approximately 50 miles east of Cairo, Ill. It is served 
from the north by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
the Illinois Central railroads, hereinafter respectively 
termed the Burlington and the Illinois Central, and from 
the south by the Illinois Central and the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway... This complaint, filed April 
2, 1917, brings in issue the carload rates to Metropolis on 
logs and lumber and various lumber commodities specified 
in the complaint from points in the states of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, west of the Mississippi 
River on and south of the line of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway, hereinafter termed the Rock 
Island, from Memphis, Tenn., to El Reno, Okla.; also 
from points in Arkansas and Oklahoma north of the Mem- 
phis-El Reno line of the Rock Island, from which traffic 
must move by way of that line. These rates are alleged 
to be unreasonable and also unduly prejudicial to Metrop- 
olis to the advantage of Paducah and Cairo. We are 
asked to require defendants to establish joint rates and 
through routes on the commodities specified from the 
points of origin to. Metropolis, such rates not to exceed 
by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds the rates contempor- 
aneously maintained for the transportation of like com- 
modities to either of the alleged favored points. Com- 
plainant Metropolis Bending Company, a corporation deal- 
ing in lumber and various wooden articles at Metropolis, 
asks for reparation on shipments made by it under the 
rates assailed within the statutory period or that may be 
made during the pendency of this proceeding. 

The Rock Island, the Missouri Pacific Railroad, for- 
merly the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, 
and hereinafter termed the Iron Mountain, the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway, hereinafter termed the Cotton 
Belt, and the Kansas City Southern Railway were the 
only carriers that submitted evidence at the hearing. 
These carriers will hereinafter be collectively termed de- 
fendants. Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds. 

Manufacturing and jobbing lumber and various wooden 
articles is an important business at Metropolis, Paducah, 
and Cairo. Each draws a portion of its supply of rough 
material from the producing territory west of the Miss- 
issippi River and their products compete in common sell- 
ing markets. Rates on the commodities specified in the 
complaint from all points in the originating territory, ex- 
cept from a few points in southern Louisiana and south- 
eastern Texas, to Metropolis are from 4.3 cents to 6.3 
cents higher than the corresponding rates to Cairo and 
Paducah. Joint through rates are maintained to Metrop- 
olis from the excepted points in Louisiana and Texas, 
applicable only through lower Mississippi River crossings 
in connection with the east-side lines, which: rates are 1 
cent higher than the rates to Paducah and Cairo. The 
latter rates are on the basis sought and are not assailed, 
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With respect to the movement of forest products from 
and to the points indicated, the principal lines serving 
the producing territory are the Rock Island, the Iron 
Mountain, and the Cotton Belt. The Rock Island does not 
reach Cairo, Paducah, er Metropolis with its own rails. 
The Iron Mountain and the Cotton Belt operate to Cairo, 
but reach Paducah and Metropolis only over connecting 
lines. The adjustment from points on these lines is illus- 
trative of the entire adjustment under consideration. The 
Rock Island participates in joint rates on these com- 
modities from all producing points on its line to Cairo and 
Metropolis, and in joint rates to Paducah from Little Rock 
and points east thereof. The joint rates;to Metropolis are 
based on the Cairo combinations. No joint rates are 
maintained to Paducah from points on the Rock Island 
west of Little Rock; the lowest combinations make on 
Cairo. In all instances where joint rates are in effect to 
Paducah, they are the same as the rates to Cairo. Joint 
rates apply from all points on the Iron Mountain and 
Cotton Belt south of the Memphis-Little Rock line of the 
Rock Island to Paducah, which rates are the same as the 
rates to Cairo. From points on their lines west of a line 
drawn south from Little Rock,.no joint rates are in effect 
to Paducah and the lowest combinations make on Cairo. 
These two carriers do not participate in joint rates to 
Metropolis from any points in the producing territory; the 
lowest combinations make on Cairo or Thebes, IIl., these 
points taking the same rates, or on Paducah. The joint 
rates from points on the Rock Island to Cairo, Paducah, 
and Metropolis apply only through Memphis in connec- 
tion with the Illinois Central beyond. The joint rates 
from points on the Cotton Belt and the Iron Mountain to 
Paducah apply only through Cairo. It should be stated 
that the joint rates now maintained from points on the 
Rock Island, the Iron Mountain, and the Cotton Belt to 
Paducah were not voluntarily established by the carriers, 
but in compliance with our orders as hereinafter shown. 
It may be well to note that the Kansas City Southern does 
not join in the publication of joint rates on these com- 
modities to either Paducah or Metropolis. It does par- 
ticipate in the publication of joint rates to Cairo, appli- 
cable only in connection with the Iron Mountain and the 
Cotton Belt. 

The witnesses discussed three routes for hauling forest 
products from the producing territory to Metropolis—the 
Memphis route, the Cairo route, and the Goreville, Ill, 
route. In reaching Metropolis via the Memphis route the 
Mississippi River is crossed at Memphis and the Ohio 
River at Paducah. By the Cairo route the Mississippi is 
crossed at Thebes and the Ohio at both Cairo and Pa- 
ducah. Traffic moving by the Goreville route crosses the 
Mississippi at Thebes and moves thence to Goreville over 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, where it is de- 
livered to the Burlington for transportation to destina- 
tion. 

As above shown, the only available route of the Rock 
Island from the producing territory to Cairo, Paducah, and 
Metropolis is through Memphis. The short-line distance 
from Memphis to Cairo is 170 miles, to Paducah 166 miles, 
and to Metropolis 177 miles. 

All traffic from points on the Cotton Belt to Cairo, Pa- 
lucah, and Metropolis moves through Brinkley, Ark. The 
Cotton Belt does not reach Memphis with its own line. A 
contract which it entered into several years ago with the 
Iron Mountain provides that the Cotton Belt shall deliver 
to the Iron Mountain at Fair Oaks, Ark., all traffic orig- 
inating on the Cotton Belt or its connections and con- 
signed to or through Memphis. The contract also pro- 
vides that the Iron Mountain shall receive 3 cents per 100 
pounds for its haul from Fair Oaks to Memphis. The 
distance to Metropolis from Brinkley over this route in 
connection with the Illinois Central beyond Memphis is 
262 miles; via the Cairo route the distance is 290 miles, 
and through Goreville 293 miles. An exhibit submitted by 
the Cotton Belt shows that the average distance from all 
lumber-producing points on its line to Metropolis via the 
Cairo route is 4.5 per cent greater than the average 
distance by way of Memphis. The distance by way of 
the Cotton Belt from Brinkley to Cairo is 236 miles, and 
to Paducah, through Fair Oaks and Memphis, 251 miles. 
The Cotton Belt routes its Metropolis traffic through Gore- 
ville, except from points where the lowest combinations 
make on Cairo, in which instances the traffic is delivered 
to the Illinois Central at Cairo. 

From seven representative points on the Iron Mountain 
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the average short-line distance to Cairo via the In 
Mountain direct is 372 miles. From the same points the 
average short-line distances to Paducah and Metropolis 
through Cairo are 415 miles and 426 miles, respectively, 
and over the shortest workable routes through Memphis 
376 miles and 387 miles, respectively. The Iron Moy. 
tain handles its Metropolis traffic through Cairo or Mep. 
phis. 

The general adjustment here involved was considerej 
by us in Paducah Board of Trade vs. I. C. R. R. Co,, 9 
I. C. C., 583; Paducah Board of Trade vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 37 
I. C. C., 719; Paducah Board of Trade vs. I. C. R. R. Co, 
43 I. C. C., 537, hereinafter referred to, respectively, as 
the first, second, and third Paducah cases; and Metropolis 
Commercial Club vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 30 I. C. C., 40, here. 
inafter referred to as the former Metropolis case. Po. 
tions of the records in the second Paducah case and the 
former Metropolis case were filed as evidence in the 
instant case. It may be well briefly to discuss the cases 
cited. In the first Paducah case, we found that the rates 
on logs and lumber from points in Louisiana and Arkansas 
on and south of the Memphis-Little Rock line of the Rock 
Island to Paducah were unduly prejudicial as compared 
with the rates to Cairo, and that defendants therein which 
operated west of the Mississippi River should maintain 
rates on logs and lumber to Paducah from substantially 
equidistant points or groups*in that producing territory no 
higher than those contemporaneously maintained to Cairo, 
There was no request for the establishment of joint rates 
and through routes and, therefore, no order was entered. 
The complaint in the second Paducah case was subse 
quently filed, and specifically prayed for the establishment 
of such through routes and joint rates. We there approved 
our findings in the first Paducah case and again found 
that the rates were unlawfully discriminatory, to the prej- 
udice and disadvantage of Paducah and to the preference 
and advantage of Cairo; and also that the rates to Pa 
ducah were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
the rates then maintained to Cairo. Defendants therein 
were required to establish and maintain through route 
for the transportation of logs and lumber from the pro 
ducing territory to Paducah, and joint rates applicable via 
such routes no higher than the rates then maintained to 
Cairo. Those routes and rates the carriers were give 
the alternative of establishing by way of Memphis a 
Cairo. An order was entered in that proceeding giving 
effect to the findings therein. Subsequently, a petition for 
rehearing, filed by defendants, was considered and denied. 
Certain of the initial lines thereupon published rates to 
Paducah the same as to Cairo, though the west-side lines 
generally did not concur in those rates, and the rates pub 
lished were made to apply only by way of southern Miss 
issippi River crossings in connection with the east-side 
lines. Certain of the west-side lines sought in the United 
States district court for the western district of Kentucky 
an injunction against our order, which was denied. St. 
Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. United States, 234 Fed, 
668. These carriers thereupon established the Cairo basis 
of rates on logs and lumber to Paducah. Subsequently al 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the decision of the district court was affirmed 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. United States, 24 
U. S., 186. The rates established following the decisions 
in the first and second Paducah cases were not extended 
to articles generally carried in the lumber lists of the 
carriers and the complaint in the third Paducah case was 
thereupon filed, attacking the rates on various lumbel 
commodities from the same producing territory to P# 
ducah. We there prescribed the same adjustment witl 
respect to these lumber commodities as we had prescribed 
in the first and second Paducah cases on logs and lumbet. 
In the former Metropolis case, filed subsequently to the 
decision in the first Paducah case and prior to the d¢ 
cision in the second Paducah case, we found that the 
rates on logs and lumber from’ points in Louisiana and 
Arkansas on and south of the Memphis-Little Rock lite 
of the Rock Island to Metropolis were unduly prejudicial 
to Metropolis to the extent that they exceeded by mort 
than 1 cent the rates contemporaneously maintained to 
Cairo. There was no prayer for the establishment of joit! 
rates and through routes. An appropriate order was & 
tered, whereupon the Iron Mountain and the Cotton Belt 
petitioned the United States district court for the easter 
district of Illinois for an injunction against the enforce 
ment of our order. The injunction was granted on tl 
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following grounds: (1) That the evidence before us was 


not sufficient to support the finding of discrimination; (2) 
that neither the Iron Mountain nor the Cotton Belt had 
direct lines to Metropolis, and inasmuch as they did not 
join with any other line or lines reaching that point in 


making joint through rates to Metropolis, the maintenance 
of lower rates by the lines named to, Cairo than to Metrop- 
olis could not be deemed unjust discrimination or undue 
preference within the meaning of the act; (3) that we 
erred, as a matter of law, in failing to give effect to the 
fact that the Cairo rate, in and of itself, was abnormally 
low, due to competition of other trunk lines and to com- 
petition of other points of origin. St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain & Southern Ry. Co. vs. United States, 217 Fed., 80. 

It will be observed that the instant case brings in issue 
rates from points west of a line drawn south from Little 
Rock, not considered in the cases cited. However, rates 
from this additional territory are subject to the same 
conditions which affect the construction and application 
of rates from the producing territory immediately east of 
the line drawn south from Little Rock. It should also be 
noted that the present proceeding differs from the former 
Metropolis case in that here the question of the intrinsic 
reasonableness of the rates is presented, and also com- 
plainants here pray for the establishment of joint rates 
and through routes. With these expectations, the issues 
here presented are substantially similar to those con- 
sidered in the prior proceedings. 

In addition to the various proceedings above cited, it 
may be observed that following our decision in the first 
Paducah case and the former Metropolis case, the Rock 
Island filed a tariff proposing increases in the rates on 
logs and lumber from points in this producing territory to 
Cairo, and named the same rates to Paducah. That tariff 
was suspended and the rates proposed, together with the 
rates proposed by other carriers which were in conflict 
with our findings in the first Paducah case, were con- 
sidered in Rates on Lumber from Southern Points, 34 
I. C. C., 652. The proposed rates were there disapproved, 
and we adhered to our findings in the first Paducah case. 

Defendants insist that our findings in the three Pa- 
ducah cases and the former Metropolis case were er- 
roneous, and it may be said that they now proceed as if 
the present case “were one of first impression.” The 
present record, however, adds little to the evidence ad- 
duced in the former cases. 

Defendants here urge, as in the former cases, that we 
have no power to compel them to establish joint rates 
and through routes. This contention is without merit. 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. United States, supra. 
They also urge that they cannot, in any event, be guilty 
of discriminating against Metropolis because their lines 
do not reach that point. In discussing a similar conten- 
tion in the case just cited, the Supreme Court said: 


They 



















































(the west-side lines) have billed traffic via Cairo or 
Memphis through to Paducah in connection with the Illinois 
Central, thus reaching Paducah, although not on their own 
rails. And, thereby, they become effective instruments of dis- 
crimination. Localities require protection as much from com- 
binations of connecting carriers as from single carriers whose 
rails’ reach them. Clearly the power of Congress and of the 
Commission to prevent interstate carriers from practicing dis- 
crimination against a particular locality, is not confined to 
those whose rails enter it. 


While admittedly the Memphis route is the logical and 
proper route of the Rock Island to Metropolis from the 
producing territory, the Cotton Belt and the Iron Moun- 
tain insist that the proper route for traffic moving via 
their lines is through Goreville. They emphasize the fact 
that this route necessitates only one river crossing, as 
Compared with two by way of the Memphis route and 
three by the Cairo route; also the further fact that they 
have their own lines from the producing territory to 
Thebes. In Rates on Lumber from Southern Points, supra, 
it was shown by the respondents therein that at some of 


the crossings it cost the carriers 2.1 cents per 100 pounds 


to haul lumber across the Ohio River. While the dis- 
tances to Metropolis by way of Memphis are less than the 
distances through Goreville, when all the circumstances 
and conditions are considered it appears that the conten- 
tion of the Iron Mountain and the Cotton Belt that the 
Proper route for their traffic is through Goreville is well 
founded, 

Rates from the southwest to points north and east of 
alro are generally made by combinations on Cairo or 
Thebes, and the carriers insist that this is the proper 
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basis for rates to Metropolis. It is further contended that 
if joint rates are established to Metropolis on the basis 
asked, other cities located north and east of Cairo and 
Thebes will ask that they be similarly favored. Com- 
plainants reply that this contention disregards the es- 
sential fact that Metropolis is an Ohio River crossing, and 
that rates to no Ohio River crossing, except Metropolis, 
are now made on the Thebes or Cairo combinations but 
are on a lower basis. The fact that other points would 
seek reductions in their present rates if the rates asked 
to Metropolis are precribed affords no basis for denying 
relief to Metropolis if the present rates to that point are 
unlawful. 

Defendants submitted numerous exhibits intended to 
show that the divisions which would probably accrue to 
them if the proposed rates are established would not be 
compensatory. In this connection it is only necessary to 
state that the question of divisions is not presented in 
this proceeding. 

Most of the evidence deals with the adjustment to 
Metropolis as compared with the adjustments to Cairo 
and Paducah, but in their endeavor to show that the pres- 
ent rates to Metropolis are intrinsically reasonable, de- 
fendants submitted exhibits comparing these rates with 
rates on lumber for similar distances from points in the 
southwest to destinations in Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Missouri, and also with rates on like traffic between 
points in other territories. Considered wholly from the 
standpoint of distance, the rates cited compare favorably 
with the present rates to Metropolis, but are materially 
higher than the present rates to Cairo and Paducah. Ex- 
hibits similar to those here presented were submitted by 
the carriers in the Paducah cases cited and in Rates on 
Lumber from Southern Points, supra, in support of the 
contention there made that the rates to Cairo were un- 
duly low. As above shown, we found, in effect, that this 
contention had not been sustained. As lumber from 
points in the producing territory moves to Metropolis via 
the Memphis route through Paducah and via the west- 
side routes the movement to both Metropolis and Cairo 
is over the same routes in all instances up to Thebes, it 
appears that the rates to Cairo and Paducah afford a 
proper standard whereby to measure the reasonableness 
of the rates to Metropolis. 

By way of the Memphis or Cairo routes the distances 
from the points of origin to Metropolis are only 11 miles 
greater than the distances to Paducah. In Paducah Board 
of Trade vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 29 I. C. C., 593, a difference of 
1 cent per 100 pounds was fixed as reasonable compensa- 
tion for the additional service northbound in crossing the 
Ohio River at Paducah. We thus reduced to 1 cent the 
spread in the outbound lumber rates from Paducah as 
compared with the rates from Metropolis. By way of the 
Goreville route the distances from the points of origin in 
question to Metropolis are only 54 miles greater than the 
distances to Cairo via Thebes. It is clear that the present 
rates to Metropolis are too high as compared with the 
rates to Cairo and Paducah. We found in the former 
Metropolis case that the rates to Metropolis should not 
exceed the rates to Cairo by more than 1 cent per 100 
pounds, and there is nothing in the present record that 
warrants a different conclusion. Indeed, the evidence here 
abundantly confirms the finding made in that case. 


Since the hearing the Director-General in the exercise 
of powers conferred upon the President by the federal con- 
trol act has, effective June 25, 1918, initiated rates higher 
than those complained of. By supplemental complaint, 
filed with our permission on September 30, 1918, the 
Director-General was made a party defendant. In said 
supplemental complaint it is stated: 


That since the filing of the original complaint, the Director 
General, by General Order No. 28, has increased all the rates 
involved, but no substantial changes have been made in the 
relationship of rates, and said relationship continues to be 
unjust and unduly. discriminatory against Metropolis. 

Complainants make no attack upon the increases provided 
for in General Order No. 28, but assert the same cause of 
action against the Director General as was asserted in the 
original complaint against defendants named therein, and com- 
plainants now ask that the Director General be required to 
establish the relationship of rates which complainants sought 
in their original complaint. 


The answer of the Director-General is, in substance, the 
same as that made by him and reported in Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Asso. vs. S. P. Co., 51 I. C. C., 250, 
and need not be repeated here. The Director-General 
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waives further hearing and consents that the evidence 
heretofore submitted, in so far as the same is relevant 
and material to the questions now properly at issue, may 
be considered by us. The case therefore stands for de- 
cision upon the record previously made. 

It will be observed that the complainant in the supple- 
mental complaint does not attack the intrinsic reason- 
ableness of the rates initiated by the Director-General, 
effective June 25, 1918, and no reparation will be awarded 
on shipments moving subsequent to that date. 

Upon all the facts disclosed we find that the rates as- 
sailed were, prior to June 25, 1918, unreasonable and un- 
duly prejudicial to Metropolis to the extent that they 
exceeded by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds the rates 
contemporaneously maintained for the transportation of 
like traffic from the same points of origin to Cairo; and 
that the present rates are and for the future will be un- 
duly prejudicial to Metropolis to the extent that they ex- 
ceed or may exceed by more than 1 cent per 100 pounds 
the rates contemporaneously maintained for the trans- 
portation of like traffic from the same point of origin to 
Cairo. We further find that the Metropolis Bending Com- 
pany has made shipments as hereinbefore described and 
paid and bore the charges thereon at the rates herein 
found unreasonable and unduly prejudicial; that it has 
been damaged to the extent that the charges paid ex- 
ceeded the charges that would have accrued at the rates 
herein found reasonable; and that it is entitled to repara- 
tion with interest on shipments made prior to June 25, 
1918. As the amount of reparation due cannot be de- 
termined from this record, the Metropolis Bending Com- 
pany should file a statement in accordance with rule V 
of the Rules of Practice, also specifying the date on which 
the freight charges were paid, which statement should be 
submitted to the defendants for verification. Upon re- 


ceipt of a statement so prepared and verified, we will 
consider the entry of an order awarding reparation. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


COMMISSION’S ANNUAL REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In its annual report to Congress, sent to the Capitol at 
noon, December 5, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made the fact that the railroads are in possession of the 
government and that some way for dealing with the 
“railroad question” must be found by Congress, the lead- 
ing part. The Commission -begins its report by directing 
attention to the fact that on December 5, exactly a year 
ago, it advised Congress that something had to be done 
with the railroads. It gave that advice in a special report, 
which is reproduced in this one. All this leads up to a 
recital of the taking over by the President of the rail- 
roads at the end of that month and that since then they 
have been operated by the government. That is empha- 
sized to show the necessity for a congressional solution 
of the problem. 

The Commission takes no positive stand in favor of any 
plan. Five methods for dealing with the question are 
suggested. The fourth suggestion is for a resumption 
of private control and management under regulation. 
While that is number four in the list of possible solutions, 
it is made number one in the order in which the five 
are discussed. From the fact that it is placed in the 
position of honor in the order of the discussion, it may 
be inferred that the commissioners favor it above others. 
In discussing the subject of possible solutions the Com- 
mission says: 

“In our previous annual reports we have, as provided 
in the act to regulate commerce, transmitted to the Con- 
gress such information and data collected by us as were 
considered of value in the determination of questions 
connected with the regulation of commerce, together with 
such recommendations as to additional legislation relating 
thereto, as we deemed necessary. These bore on the 
regulation of competing common carriers, privately owned 
and operated. We deem it both unnecessary and inap- 
propriate to renew these recommendations under existing 
conditions, an important feature of which is temporary 
unified operation of the carriers by a governmental agency 
during national emergency and under war powers. That 
emergency is passing, and in the light of experience gained 
and to be gained therefrom it will be profitable to ap- 
praise the results of unified operation and to apply them, 
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in so far as pertinent, to the solution of the problems 
expressly reserved by the Congress for later consideration, 
“The conditions, without precedent or parallel, which the 
war has produced now press upon the Congress matters 
of the gravest national and international concern. 
“While we do not deem the present conditions and mo. 
ment opportune in which to recommend concrete proposals 
for legislation, we may indicate certain lines of inquiry 
which must be pursued in order to reach sound conclusions, 
Adequate Transportation the Aim 


“Whatever line of policy is determined upon, the funda- 
mental aim or purpose should be to secure transportation 
systems that will be adequate for the nation’s needs even 
in time of national stress or peril and that will furnish 
to the public safe, adequate and efficient transportation at 
the lowest cost consistent with that service. To this end 
there should be provision for (1) the prompt merger with- 
out friction of all the carriers’ lines, facilities and organ- 
izations into a continental and unified system in time of 
stress or emergency; (2) merger within proper limits 
of the carriers’ lines and facilities in such part and to 
such extent as may be necessary in the general public in- 
terest to meet the reasonable demands of our domestic 
and foreign commerce; (3) limitation of railway construc- 
tion to the necessities and convenience of the government 
and of the public, and assuring construction to the point 
of these limitations; and (4) development and encourage 
ment of inland waterways and co-ordination of rail and 
water transportation systems. 

“Among the plans which doubtless will be proposed are 
the following: (1) Continuance of the present plan of 
federal control; (2) public ownership of carrier property 
with private operation under regulation; (3) private op- 
eration under regulation with governmental guarantees; 
(4) resumption of private control and management under 
regulation; and (5) public ownership and operation. Ad- 
ditional plans and modifications or combinations of those 
enumerated might be listed. 

“If the policy of private ownership and operation under 
regulation is continued, the following subjects will require 
legislative consideration: (1) Revision of limitations upon 
united or co-operative activities among common carriers 
by rail or by water; (2) emancipation of railway operation 
from financial dictation; (3) regulation of issues of se 
curities; (4) establishment of a relationship between fed- 
eral and state authority which will eliminate the twilight 
zone of jurisdiction and under which a harmonious rate 
structure and adequate service can be secured, state and 
interstate; (5) restrictions governing the treatment of 
competitive as compared with non-competitive traffic; (6) 
the most efficient utilization of equipment and provision 
of equipment and provision for distributing the burden of 
furnishing equipment on an equitable basis among the 
respective carriers; (7) a more liberal use of terminal 
facilities in the interest of free movement of commerce; 
and (8) limitations within which common carrier facilities 
and services may be furnished by shippers or receivers 
of freight. ; 

“Should the policy of public ownership and operation 
be adopted, there must be considered: (1) The just and 
fair price at which, and the terms under which, carrier 
properties are to be acquired; (2) prohibiting the operation 
of railways as a fiscal contrivance, insuring their admin- 
istration in the interests of the convenience and commerce 
of the people, requiring that they shall be self-supporting, 
and that their rates shall be properly related to the ascel- 
tained cost of service, and retaining and extending the 
economies and advantages of large scale production in 
transportation; (3) responsibility and relationship of the 
railway administration to Congress and other federal au- 
thorities and to the states; (4) guarding against the 
intrusion of party politics into railway management; (5) 
a status for railway officers and employes under which 
the railway service will attract and retain the best talent; 
and (6) maintenance of a tribunal for the determination 
of controversies which will inevitably arise even under 
public operation. 

“The above outline is a mere enumeration of some il 
portant points to be considered. We will at an appro 
priate time report to Congress such information, sugges 
tions or recommendations as we believe may be of assist 
ance in solving the many and difficult transportation prob 
lems.” 

Immediately following the discussion of possible soll 
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tions, the Commission said it was important to point out 
the relation of the Commission to the transition to the 
new regime of federal control. In connection with that 
transfer the Commission said: 

“The duties of the Interstate Commerce Commission, as 
outlined in the act to regulate commerce, have involved 
the minimium participation in actual railway management 
or administration. Its work has related particularly to 
rates, rules, regulations, fares, charges and practices; and, 


while occasionally lending its good offices in matters of 


administration, the Commission has not assumed that un- 
der the act there is assigned to it the role of railway 
management or direction of operations. The only excep- 
tions of moment until the passage of the Esch car service 
act in May, 1917, have been in the domain of the safety 
acts. 

“It was not found necessary to resort to the summary 
power conferred by the Esch act. A new bureau of the 
Commission, that of ‘car service,’ was created and with a 
joint committee of the carriers, known as the commission 
on car service, exerted wide regulatory power over car 
service and over transportation generally. Directions to 
the carriers’ commission on car service sufficed to effect 
compliance with directions of the bureau of car service. 

“Similar functions involving direct participation in rail- 
way administration and management had in the meantime 
devolved upon other governmental agencies. Under an 
amendment to the act to regulate commerce approved 
Aug. 29, 1916, the President was given power to direct 
that priority in transportation be given troops and ma- 
terial of war; and in consequence the War and Navy de: 
partments, as well as the United States Shipping Board, 
required priority to be given to shipments of a large ton- 
nage of materials and supplies. Control of priority orders 
later was intrusted to the Priority Director under an act 
approved Aug. 10, 1917. The Food Administrator, by li- 
censes and regulations governing the purchase and sale 
of certain food supplies, virtually prescribed carload min- 
ima in excess of those named in the carriers’ tariffs. The 
Fuel Administrator also issued instructions which affected 
the movement of fuel. 


“In addition to this divided authority over railroad trans- 
portation, the conditions, despite the carriers’ efforts at 
co-operation in moving the vast amount of freight then 
being offered became so grave that on Dec. 5, 1917, the 
Commission transmitted a special report,’ which is repro- 
duced in full, so as to give it a permanent place in the 
records of the Commission. 


Under the caption, “Federal Control,” the Commission 
recites the facts which have herebefore been published 
respecting its activities in co-operation with the Director- 
General. Much of the time of the commissioners has 
been spent in working for the Director-General. Among 
the tasks recided as performed for him are the following: 

“The assembling of financial information covering pro- 
spective capital requirements and security issues for the 
current calendar year; the maintenance of the integrity 


of tariff publications in substantial conformity with the 
Commission regulations; assistance in obtaining greater 


uniformity in freight classification; an inquiry into the 
advisability of federal control of express companies; an 
inquiry into the information or sources of information 
available to the United States Railroad Administration in 
the several departments or branches of the government; 
an inquiry into the intercorporate relations of railroads; 
an investigation into the matter of the wages of railway 
employes, for which purpose a special commission of four 
Was appointed by the Director-General, including thereon 
a member of this Commission; an inventory of the prop- 
erty of carriers under federal control; studies of possible 
economies in transportation by shorter routing of traffic 
and the avoidance of unnecessary cross-hauling and by 
Physical connection of railroads which had previously been 
operated under competition; the undertaking to serve as 
Intermediary in matters before state commissions affect- 
mg carriers under federal control; an inquiry into the 
Proposed discontinuance of operation of certain short lines 
of railroad; an inquiry into methods of fuel economy; and 
examination of statistical and accounting problems. 

_ In addition to the above list of matters, which is merely 
illustrative, various concrete situations affording difficulty 
or perplexity were, at the Director-General’s request, in- 
vestigated by members of the Commission, and recom- 
Mendations submitted thereon. Among these may be men- 
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tioned: Proposed federal control of the St. Louis mu- 
nicipal bridge; the projected removal of the freight ter- 
minal at Sedalia, Mo.; information as to existing sched- 
ules of coal rates; the development of certain inland water- 
ways; grade crossing elimination in Indianapolis; rentals 
of carrier-owned elevators at Kansas City, Mo.; store-door 
delivery in New York City. 

“In addition to the matters listed above, the services 
of various bureaus of the Commission have been freely 
utilized at the instance of the Director-General, in par- 
ticular the bureaus of tariffs, of carriers’ accounts, of 
statistics, car service, and valuation. 

“At the Director-General’s request, four of the commis- 
sioners have served on a general conference committee 
on the drafting of the standard compensation contract pro- 
vided for in the federal control act approved March 21, 
1918. 

“The federal control act laid the legislative foundation 
for the operation of carriers by the federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration. During the period of. the emergency which 
led to its enactment to meet conditions growing out of 
the war it has changed in certain instances the functions 
of this Commission, superseding in some cases the powers 
formerly exercised by us, altering in some degree our 
jurisdiction, and in other instances imposing upon us new 
duties. Certain salient changes resulting from this act 
are worthy of notice.” 


Changes Under Federal Control Act 


The report discusses the changes effected under the 
federal control act in the initiation of tariffs and the effect 
of the federal control act on the decision of controversies 
by the Commission. Under the latter caption the report 
sets forth in considerable detail the Commission’s deci- 
sions in the Willamette Valley and the Kaw River Sand 
& Material Company cases, both of which were published 
in advance of the annual report. It also tells of the work 
done by the Commission in making certificates to be used by 
the President in executing contracts for just compensation. 
The report mentions the fact, not hitherto published, that 
September 3, the Commission transmitted to the President 
the first lot of certificates required by the federal control 
act. They were not made up as easily as might be imag- 
ined, because the end of the three-year period designated 
in the statute did not coincide with the fiscal year cur- 
rently in effect. Congress in passing the federal control 
act ignored the fact that the Commission had ordered the 
fiscal year of the railroads, for accounting purposes, to 
run concurrently with the calendar year. It was therefore 
necessary for the Commission, before it could issue its 
certificates showing the net operating income, to readjust 
the accounts so as to make them cover the test period. 
The certificates sent to the President are subject to such 
changes and corrections as the Commission may hereafter 
determine and certify to be requisite in order that the 
accounts and reports of the company used as the basis for 
computing the average annual operating income may be 
brought into conformity with the Commission’s accounting 
rules or regulations in force at the time of such account- 
ing or in order to correct computations based on such 
accounts or reports. 

Power Over State Rates : 


The Commission, under the caption, “The Advisory Func- 
tion of the Commission,” says: 

“Section 8 of the federal control act provides: 

That the President may execute any of the powers herein 
and heretofore granted -him with relation to federal control 
through such agencies as he may determine, and may fix the 
reasonable compensation for the performance of services in 
connection therewith, and may avail himself of the advice, 
assistance, and co-operation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and of the members and employes thereof, and may 
also call upon any department, commission, or board of the 
Government for such services as he may deem expedient. 


“If it be assumed that the power of the Director-General 
to initiate rates applicable wholly within a state is not 
inhibited by section 15 of the federal control act, the ques- 
tion arises whether the jurisdiction of the Commission has 
not been extended by section 10 of that act to embrace a 
review of state rates so initiated. The first proviso of 
section 1 of the act to regulate commerce is that ‘the 
provisions of this act shall not apply to the transportation 
of passengers or property, or to the receiving, delivering, 
storage, or handling of property wholly within one state.’ 
The government has taken over transportation. systems 
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carrying both state and interstate traffic. The federal con- 
trol act empowers the President to initiate rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations and practices whenever 
in his opinion the public interest requires, by filing the 
same with the Interstate Commerce Commission. Our 
jurisdiction to determine the reasonableness and justness 
of any such order of the President relates to ‘any rate, 
fare, charge, classification, regulation, or practice of any 
carrier under federal control.’ The findings and orders 
which the Commission may enter after hearing are such 
as are authorized by the act to regulate commerce as 
amended. : 

“There have been raised at least two important questions 
relating to the fourth section of the act to regulate com- 
merce as affected by the federal control act. The first 
is whether pending fourth section applications filed by the 
carriers protecting their deviations from the rules of the 
fourth section, until a determination of the applications 
by the Commission, may be continuously passed upon as 
heretofore; the second is whether the rules of the fourth 
section apply to rates initiated under the federal control 
act.” 


Work of the Commission 


In that part of the report telling about the work of the 
Commission other than that hereinbefore mentioned, the 
report says that 342 formal complaints were filed, a de- 
crease of 309 as compared with the previous year. During 
the same period 572 cases were decided and 77 were dis- 
missed by stipulation or on complainants’ request, making 
a total of 653 disposed of, as against 852 during the prior 
year. The Commission conducted 596 hearings and took 
approximately 104,983 pages of testimony. During the 
prior year 1,228 hearings were, had and 210,533 pages of 
testimony were taken. 

This diminution in the number of formal complaints, the 
report says, is attributable in large part to the patriotic 
feelings of shippers that they should do nothing during 
the war to embarrass the government, and to the enact- 
ment of the Smith amendment to the fifteenth section 
requiring permission to be obtained before an advanced 
rate tariff may be filed. That amendment, the report says, 
naturally had the effect of substantially reducing the num- 
ber of suspensions and the consequent creation of I. and 
S. docket cases. During the period covered by the report 
only ten suspension cases were instituted, a decrease of 
186, as compared with the prior year. During the year 
103 suspension cases were disposed of, a decrease of 120. 
Eighteen refusals to suspend protested schedules were 
made, a decrease of 218, as compared with the prior year. 

While the formal proceedings before the Commission 
decreased, the informal ones showed an increase. The in- 
formal docket received 5,458 complaints, an increase of 
158 over the preceding year. During the same period the 
railroads filed 2,761 special docket applications for author- 
ity to refund amounts collected under published rates, 
which were admitted by the carriers themselves to be 
unreasonable. While that number of applications seems 
large, it was 2,122 fewer than during the preceding year. 

Authorizations of refunds numbering 2,752 were issued. 
That was a decrease of 2,607. Reparation awarded in in- 
formal proceedings amounted to $682,900.50. In addition 182 
cases were dismissed or otherwise disposed of without 
orders. This decrease in special docket applications was 
due largely to the fact that the Railroad Administration 
has not generally resorted to the presentation of cases on 
this docket. 

In the year, 141,254 tariff publications containing changes 
in freight, express and pipe line rates, passenger fares or 
classification ratings were filed. Those figures indicate 
a decrease in the number of rate changes as compared 
with recent years, notwithstanding the large number of 
schedules filed to establish the 15 per cent advance author- 
ized by the Commission in Official Classification territory 
and the 25 per cent advance ordered by the Director-Gen- 
eral. This reduction, the report says, may be ascribed in 
part to the operation of the Smith amendment of August 
9, 1917. During the period covered by the report, 2,891 
schedules tendered for filing were rejected for failure to 
give lawful notice, and 556 were refused because the car- 
rier had not secured fifteenth section approval. 

Uniform Classification 

Under the amended fifteenth section, 1,582 applications 
for authority to file tariffs were submitted to the Commis- 
sion. The total number of such applications filed ‘since 
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the change in the law is 6,682; 1,242 were approved, 83 de. 
nied in full, 116 denied in part, 3,897 withdrawn by the car. 
riers, 168 assigned to the docket for formal hearing, and 
1,287 are pending. With regard to the proposed uniform 
classification, the Commission said: 

“Following the policy outlined in our previons reports, 
we have endeavored to stimulate the work in the direction 
of_uniformity in freight classification. At a conference of 
the classification committees, called on our suggestion, it 
appeared that the work that had been undertaken by the 
carriers’ uniform classification committee, and which did 
not include fixing of ratings, might be brought to a con. 
clusion at a not distant date. We addressed an inquiry to 
the carriers as to why they could not, by January 1, 1919, 
or earlier, effect an assimilation or consolidation of the 
three general freight classifications into one volume con- 
taining one set of uniform commodity descriptions with 
three rating columns, one for each territory, subtended, 
and with one set of general rules. Shortly after this com- 
munication was sent, the director of traffic of the United 
States Railroad Administration took up the question, and 
after conferences with us he appointed a small committee, 
of which our classification agent was a member, to take 
up the unfinished work of the uniform classification com- 
mittee and bring forward a suggested consolidated classifi- 
cation carrying uniform rules and regulations and with 
three columns of ratings, one each for the Official, West- 
tern and Southern Classification territories. It was under- 
stood that the report of this committee in the form sug- 
gested would, upon request of the Director-General, be 
made the subject of an investigation by us. Under sec- 
tion 8 of the federal control act request for such an inves- 
tigation and advice to the Director-General based thereon 
was made upon us. Copies of the proposed consolidated 
classification, together with copies of our order instituting 
the investigation and specifying the places and times at 
which hearings would be had, were sent to the shipping 
public generally. Hearings have been held in important 
commercial centers throughout the country, but have not 
been concluded. 

“It was not intended that this committee’s work or its re- 
port should contemplate making the consolidated classifi- 
cation a source of additional revenue. Without forecast- 
ing anything with regard to the report which we will make 
after the hearings and arguments are closed, it ‘seems not 
inappropriate to say that the individual representatives of 
the several classification territories injected numerous 
proposed increased ratings in the proposed consolidated 
classification. These were especially numerous in_ the 
southeast. Objections have been voiced to various features 
of the proposed classification, mainly with respect to the 
increased ratings and the rule relating to mixed carload 
ratings. 

“Uniformity in classification ratings will necessitate a 
great many changes. A change in rating automatically 
effects a change in rate, to say nothing of the effect on 
commercial competition between competitive articles or 
commodities. No two of the existing classifications have 
the same number of classes. 

“The ideal situation would be complete uniformity in 
ratings and a definite relationship in percentages of the 
rates on the several classes to the rate on the first class. 
Some progress has been made in the direction of more 
uniformity in the relationship of the rates on the several 
classes to the first-class rate, but conditions have created 
numerous and widely varying relationships, which have 
long existed and now exist.” 

The rest of the report is devoted to an exposition of 
the activities of the Commission in regard to express rates 
and a summary of work done by the bureau of inquiry, 
the bureau of law, the bureau of carriers’ accounts, the 
bureau of statistics, the bureau of safety, the bureau of 
locomotive inspection, bureau of valuation, and the stand- 
ard time-zone investigation conducted by the Commission 
acting through Commissioner Aitchison. 

During the year the Commission spent $5,472,526,92, 
which is within $194,448.20 of the appropriation made for 
it by Congress. 


RULES FOR FIGURING OVERTIME. 


The Railroad Administration, in interpretation No. 1 
of supplement 7 to General Order 27, has laid down rules 
for calculating the overtime of monthly, weekly or daily 
paid railroad employes. 
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SUCCESSOR TO McADOO] 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Although, so far as known, President Wilson did not 


tell anyone that he would appoint a new Director-General 


at the time he appointed a new Secretary of the Treasury 
to succeed W. G. McAdoo, there was a feeling December 


4 that a new Director-General would be named before the 
day was over. The possibilities were considered to be 
Lovett, Hines, McChord, Daniels and Prouty. Mr. McAdoo, 
according to gossip among the railroads, put in a stop 
order against John Barton Payne on the ground that his 
favoring divisions on short lines showed him to be unsafe. 
The President, however, has not yet named a new Director- 
eneral. 

iar is a more or less general feeling among those in- 
terested in the subject that the man chosen to be Director- 
General of Railroads to succeed Mr. McAdoo will be called 
on to perform desperate surgical operations and possibly 
arrange the corpse of governmental operation of railroads 
for burial. While the office is not exactly going begging, 
itis the general understanding that most of the men men- 
tioned in connection with the place are willing to take it, 
not because they have any hope of making a great success 
of government operation, but because they believe it pos- 
sible to help greatly in the readjustment which everybody 
admits will be made before the railroads can be returned 
to their owners. 

Among certain shippers there is a feeling that Commis- 
sioners Daniels and McChord, whose names have been 
prominently mentioned as among those who might be 
chosen, would not be doing themselves a service in con- 
senting to accept the office in the event it should be ten- 
dered. They argue that inasmuch as the railroad men who 
advised Director-General McAdoo consented to the things 
he has done, that help to make the transfer from the 
government to the owners such a hard task, some railroad 
man like Walter D. Hines or Robert S. Lovett should be 
entrusted with the duties of receivership or burial. Among 
shippers of another class there is a feeling that Chairman 
Daniels or Commissioner McChord might well accept the 
assignment in the interests of the country, and do his 
best to remedy a bad situation. 

Railroad men do not look with favor on a proposal to 
transfer the director-generalship from the railroad side of 
the fence to the shippers’ side. They argue that a man 
lixe McChord, for instance, could not deal with the rail- 
road property in such a way as to conserve it, because he 
has been too much inclined to favor shippers. 

While the representatives of organized labor, whose fol- 
lowers have been the beneficiaries of Mr. McAdoo’s policy 
of generosity, do not express themselves openly, there is 
reason to believe that if they had the opportunity to choose 
between non-railroad men they would prefer Commissioner 
McChord. As a matter of fact, a number of railroad men’s 
organizations adopted resolutions after the resignation of 
Mr. McAdoo, suggesting the appointment of Mr. McChord. 

Some efforts were made by friends of Director-General 
McAdoo to have all the resolutions adopted by labor organ- 
izations worded so as to favor the retention of office by 
Mr. McAdoo. In one or two cases it looked as if Mr. 
McAdoo’s friends were trying to organize a campaign for 
his retention of office on the theory that he would be the 
only man able to extricate the railroads from the position 
in which they have been placed as a result of the war and 
the measures taken to satisfy railroad employes and keep 
them on the job instead of going into the munitions and 
ammunition plants, 

Answering a question December 5, Director-General Mc- 
Adoo said he expected to remain as Director-General until 
the President returned unless, in the meantime, a new 
Director-General has been chosen. That statement, which 
is in harmony with his letter of resignation, was sufficient 
to cause speculation as to whether he would not continue 
as Director-General for an indefinite period, especially in 
view of the fact that no one seems to have been able to 
get the slightest inkling from the President as to his 
thought respecting a Director-General. 

Robert S. Lovett, Director of the Division of Capital 
Expenditures, December 6, tendered his resignation, be- 
Cause he said he desired to return to his corporate duties 
With the Union Pacific. The day before he had been held 
forth by railroad men ass a probable selection for the 
director-generalship. Were he on the eve of an appoint- 
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ment of that kind it is believed that he would not express 
a wish for returning to his corporate duties. 

The Tulsa Traffic Association, November 29, sent the 
following telegram to President Wilson: 

“Knowing the qualifications and past record of Carl R. 
Gray, we are taking the liberty, without his knowledge, 
to ask that his name be given consideration in the ap- 
pointment of a successor to W. G. McAdoo, as Director- 
General of Railroads. We do not know of a man better 
qualified to fill the position and believe without a doubt 
he will have the unqualified endorsement of the entire 
southwest.” 

McAdoo Declines Charity 

Director-General McAdoo continues to receive from 
members of organized labor employed on the railroads 
requests to reconsider his decision to resign his office. 
Employes of the railroads accept at its face value his 
declaration that he is retiring because he must earn 
more money for the support of his family. They appear 
to believe that if he could obtain greater compensation 
he would remain at the head of the Railroad Admin- 
istration. Their further idea is that if they will make 
up by their contributions a compensation much greater 
than any Mr. McAdoo pays a regional director, he will 
retain office. Therefore they continue sending offers of 
contribution such as came from employes of the Wabash 
and the Missouri Pacific at St. Louis the day after he 
resigned. - 

The Director-General is duly grateful for these offers 
of financial help, but he has no idea of holding office 
on such terms. Acknowledging the telegram from Wa- 
bash and Missouri Pacific employes offering to contribute 
$2,000 a month as part of a salary to be paid him by 
railway employes Mr. McAdoo said: 

“IT am genuinely touched by your telegram of the 24th 
of November in which you tell me that the employes of 
the various railroads operating out of St. Louis desire 
to pledge two thousand dollars per month as part of my 
salary if I will remain as Director-General of Railroads. 

“It would be difficult for me to express adequately my 
appreciation of this evidence of the friendship and regard 
of the employes of the railroads centering at St. Louis, 
but I would not permit them to contribute any part of 
their hard-earned pay toward my salary as Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads. It would not be just to these generous 
employes for me to accept their kind offer, as I could 
never in any circumstances permit myself to become a 
burden upon them or upon any of my friends. 

“For the reasons stated in my letter to the President 
it is necessary for me to resign as Director-General of 
Railroads as well as Secretary of the Treasury. It is 


with genuine regret that I part from my friends in the 


railroad service of the United States. I have enjoyed 
laboring with them in the service of the country, and 
I am proud of them for the loyalty and patriotism with 
which they have worked for their country in this great 
war. 

“While after the first of January I shall no longer be 
their ‘boss’ I shall always be their friend.” 

Another sample of telegram is that received by the 
Director-General from J. M. Veorge, secretary of Cle- 
burne Lodge No. 10, International Association of Railroad 
Supervisory Foremen, Cleburne, Tex., as follows: 

“We wish to express to you our regrets that you found 
it necessary to resign the Director-Generalship and to 
thank you for your efforts in behalf of the railroad men 
and especially the railroad shop foremen, and our best 
wishes go out to you in your future undertakings.” 

To that Mr. McAdoo answered: 

“I deeply appreciate your kind telegram of the 25th 
in which you express regret that I have found it neces- 
sary to resign the Director-Generalship of Railroads, and 
I especially appreciate your expression of thanks for 
what I have done ‘in behalf of the railroad men, espe- 
cially the railroad shop foremen.’ 

“It has been my earnest effort since I have been re- 
sponsible for the direction of the railroads of the United 
States to give all the employes just wages and working 
conditions. While it is not possible to satisfy every man, 
nevertheless it is possible to reach a fundamental basis 
which is satisfactory to the vast majority. 

“It is with very deep regret that I sever the pleasant 
relationships I have established with the railroad em- 
ployes of the United States. I have been glad to work 
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with them for our country in this great period through 
which we have just passed and are passing, and, while 
I am obliged to return to private life and shall no longer 
be their ‘boss,’ I shall always be their friend.” 

There was made public at the office of Director-General 
McAdoo, November 30, the following extract from an 
address delivered by him at Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 
28, 1918: 

“I have felt, my friends, that it was necessary for me 
to retire from public life for the reasons I gave in my 
letter of resignation to the President, and, because you 
are my friends, I will say what I have not said anywhere 
before—it was not a pleasant thing for me to speak 
frankly to the American people about my personal affairs. 
I did not like to do this, and yet I felt that, as the Amer- 
ican people had shown their confidence in my by entrust- 
ing me with high office, I owed it to them to be frank. 

“The reasons I stated in my letter to the President are 
the exact reasons for my resignation. There are no other 
reasons. I have been in office as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for almost six years, and I can say truthfully that 
I have never yet lied to the American public, nor have 
I ever misrepresented anything to the American people. 
I would not, for all the fortune of the ages, misrepresent 
anything to the American people. 

“If there is one thing that a man entrusted with great 
responsibility owes to his country, it is to be square with 
the people and to tell the truth all the time. When our 
politicians learn that it pays to always be on the level 
with the people, we shall elevate America by elevating 
politics in America.” 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION PLANS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Republican members of Congress pretty generally re- 
gard that part of President Wilson’s address of December 
2 referring to railroads as notice to them that he expects 
them to assume full responsibility for legislation imme- 
diately after March 4, by holding over them, all the time 
they may take for deliberation, the possibility of his turn- 
ing adrift the common carriers loaded down with rate 
scales that are obnoxious to shippers and wage scales 
calling for huge disbursements. He told Congress that, 
unless it legislated shortly, he would “presently” return 
the railroads to their owners. He did not say to the law- 
makers that because they did not give him unlimited time 
in which to try government operation, instead of only 
twenty-one months after the ratification of a treaty of 
peace, he intended to put on them the task of passing 
readjustment legislation at once, but he came near do- 
ing so. 

Leaders in Congress, for the most part, had nothing 
definite to meet the situation brought about by what many 
of them were almost ready to call an ultimatum from 
the President compelling them either to give him unlim- 
ited time in which to try the experiment of government 
operation, or to hurry forward with legislation which may 
be adequate to enable the private owners of the roads to 
operate, without first going through receiverships to get 
rid of burdens placed on them by the liberality of the 
Railroad Administration. 


Mr. Esch, ranking minority a of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce, has a definite 
plan to meet the recommendation for an immediate in- 
quiry. His suggestion is that the Newlands joint com- 
mittee, which began an investigation more than two years 
ago, make a progress report and ask for more time. Chair- 
man Sims, head of the committee, while the Democrats 
remain in control of Congress, has no plan. His only 
conviction is that return of the railroads without legisla- 
tion under which they can continue the economies inau- 
gurated under government operation, will do more than 
anything else to create conditions making possible gov- 
ernment ownership. 

Mr. Esch said that legislation authorizing common use 
of terminals, the short routing of traffic—more commonly 
knoWn as pooling—consolidation of offices, and things of 
that’ kind, must be enacted. Owing to the familiarity 
with the subject on the part of the members of the so- 
called Newlands joint committee, he thinks a report from 
that body is preferable, so far as railroad legislation is 
concerned, to anything that can be done under the Cum- 
mins or Overman reconstruction plans. 
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Interstate commerce commissioners had no thoughts, 
for publication, on the situation created by the Presiden} 
address, because, at the time it was made, they had jy 
print their annual report to Congress. It contains sy. 
gestions for legislation, along lines which anybody f, 
miliar with what the Commission has heretofore recon. 
mended, could probably easily have guessed. 

There was unusual interest displayed at the capitol 
the first day of the session, as to the reason for Directo: 
General McAdoo’s resignation. The general thought wa; 
that he was “standing from under.” The lawmakers wh 
manifested any interest in the subjeet were also willing 
to admit that he probably needed more money tha 
provided by his salary. 

As a rule, what senators and representatives Say, fo 
publication, about a message or an address of the Pre. 
dent, is of no value whatever. Those in political agree 
ment with him praise what he may have said, no matter 
how much they may have yawned during the delivery of 
the message. The utterances about the railroad part of 
the address, however, are notable for one thing. Nearly 
everyone takes pleasure in noting the fact that the Presi. 
dent did not, even by implication, approve any form of 
government ownership or operation, except as an experi 
ment during war time or under conditions following war, 
When the President said he had no answer for the rail 
road question three or four members on the Republican 
side of the House guffawed loudly. One member became 
so embarrassed over his indulgence in laughter that he 
tried to hide himself behind colleagues so as not to allow 
his own laugh to be fastened upon himself. 


Interviews with Lawmakers 


Herewith are the views of a number of senators ani 
representatives on the railroad phase of the address: 

Representative Sims (Dem.), Tennessee, chairman of 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce: 
“I have no plan for dealing with the railroads. You no 
tice the President has no definite thought on the subject 
either, so that it cannot be said there will be an admin 
istration bill on the subject. Academic discussion of gov: 
ernment or private ownership will not be helpful Gor. 
ernment ownership could only come because conditions 
had become intolerable. Of this, +however, I am convinced: 
Return of the railroads to their owners, without legis 
lation allowing them to operate so as to confer the ben 
efits government operation has conferred, would be the 
strongest force possible operating for the creation 0 
conditions that could be remedied only by the government 
taking over the railroads. Iam satisfied Congress wil 
not accede to the proposal to wipe out local regulation 
by means of federal incorporation. I understand the 
thought is to offer federal incorporation and then to for 
bid any carrier engaging in interstate commerce except 
upon condition that it take out a federal charter. Regt: 
lation from only one place, I believe, will not be tolerated. 
There are local questions which must be handled by local 
bodies.” 

Representative John J. Esch (Rep.), Wisconsin, ranking 
minority, member of the House committee on interstatt 
and foreign commerce, and prospective chairman of the 
committee in succession to Chairman Sims when the cor 
trol of the House passes from the Democrats to the Re 
publicans: “The President suggests immediate inquily 
into the subject of what should be done, in the way o 
legislation pertaining to the railroads. I agree with hin 
that that should be done. My suggestion is that the joi 
committee, generally known as the Newlands committee, 
shall make that immediate inquiry. It has taken more 
than 7,000 pages of testimony. It is under obligation t0 
make a report shortly. I think it should report progress 
and ask for further time in which to make a complete 
report. That, it seems to me, would be better than the 


- adoption of the Overman suggestion for a reconstructidl 


committee, or six of them, as Senators Weeks and Cul 
mins suggested. Time is the essence of the whole mat: 
ter, because the President suggested he will ‘presently 
have to return the railroads to their owners if there is 10 
prospect of legislation. I think government operation has 
demonstrated the wisdom of open or common terminals 
in the large centers, the free interchange of cars and 
engines, the short routing of freight so as to save timé 
the consolidation of offices, the control of issues of stocks 
and bonds and the payment of generous, but not extrave 
gant salaries to officials in charge of the managemel! 
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of transportation. There should be a readjustment of 
rates to a more scientific basis. Horizontal advances are 
ry Had j not tolerable, except in times of extraordinary stress.” 


ains sug Senator Underwood (Dem.), Alabama: “It is my clear 
ybody fa impression that the President intends, if there is no legis- 
re recom lation in the near future by Congress, to restore the 

; railroads to their owners. It is a physical impossibility 
apitol on for there to be any legislation at the present session of 

Congress, not only because of the lack of time, but be- 
ught was cause the subject is one that will require several montas 
kers who of serious consideration before a bi!! ~suld be seriously 
O willing taken up. It therefore seems obvious to me that the 
ney thay President’s attitude will result in throwing this problem 


into the lap of the next Congress, which the Republicans 
will control. It is further evident that if the President 
does not call an extra session before the regular con- 
vening in next December he will, under his language, 
return the railroads to their owners in lieu of congres- 
sional action.” 

Senator Smith (Dem.), Georgia: “I was especially 
pleased with the way in which the President handled the 
railroad problem. He pointed out three different courses 
any one of which might be pursued and one of which 
must be pursued. I was especially pleased with his indi- 
cation of a purpose not to seek to hold on to the railroads 
: put to encourage their speedy return to the owners unless 
i Congress by legislation made provision to the contrary.” 

Senator Simmons (Dem.), North Carolina: “The mes- 
sage was fine. It was a great deliverance, easily one of 
the President’s strongest utterances. His discussion of 
the business situation and the processes of readjustment, 
including his general observations with reference to the 
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tors ani methods of dealing with the railroads, will have, I am 
lress: sure, a very reassuring effect upon business on the 
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bill was introduced by Senator Thomas of Colorado and is 
technically known as S. 5077. It creates a Federal Railroad 
Board composed of five members and a department of rail- 
roads, at the head of which shall be a cabinet officer to 
be known as the Secretary of Railroads, who is to receive 
$12,000 per annum, the same as other cabinet officers. His 
term is to be uniform with that of other cabinet officers, 
namely, during the pleasure of the President. 

The country is to be divided into five railroad districts, 
which in a general way correspond to the regions created 
by the Railroad Administration, with the exception that 
there is no Allegheny district and the Southern district 
takes in most of the railroads in the present Pocahontas 
region. Each district is to have a federal railroad com- 
pany, which is to hold the stock of the railroads in the 
district. 

The Federal Railroad Board shall supervise the organ- 
ization of each of the five districts of a federal railroad 
company to be incorporated by nine individuals. Each of 
the railroad companies is to have a capital stock of $9,000 
and each incorporator is to hold 100 shares each at the par 
value of $10.00. These federal railroad companies are 
authorized to acquire, hold and exercise the power of own- 
ership of any or all of the shares of the capital stock, 
bonds and other obligations of any or all railroad com- 
panies within its district; also to instruct, acquire, main- 
tain and operate railroads in its district; to issue shares 
of capital stock either for cash or in exchange for shares 
in stocks or bonds of any or all railroad corporations within 
its district. It is also to be authorized to finance railroad 
companies within its district. It is to have the power of 
eminent domain to condemn the capital. stocks or bonds 
of any or all railroad corporations within its district, as 
well as condemn land for railroad purposes. 


It is provided that at least six members of the board of 


Senator Watson (Rep.) of Indiana said: 
“T agree with the President that the railroads should 
not be returned to the owners without a modification of the 
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directors of each of the proposed federal railroad com- 
panies shall have been for at least nine months of each 
of the preceding two years a resident of the district in 


n admin old conditions. I do not believe they will ever be permit- A 

1 of gov ted to return to the old competitive system which we have pom pe pectin Mc. ig — aged pre gy ag o- a 
ul Gor: compelled them to pursue for the last thirty years. I Joctor of a federal railroad company. No director of a 
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a a md will not be compelled to compete; that they will be denial of directorships or positions in other railroad com- 


panies they are to be as aloof as are directors of federal 
reserve banks. Any director of any federal railroad com- 
pany may be removed at any time for cause by the Fed- 
eral Railroad Board. The board of directors of each fed- 
eral railroad company shall consist of nine members, all 
of which shall be appointed by the Federal Railroad Board. 
Each federal railroad company shall make a full report of 
its operations to the speaker of the House of Representa- 


permitted to pool their traffic and their earnings; that use- 
less lines will be abandoned; that all the property and all 
the equipment which every railroad has heretofore pro- 
vided for its own operation and its own use, will, within 
certain fixed zones, be used in common by the other rail- 
roads in the same zone as a part of a nationalized system. 
I believe that the government will control and finance this 
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> except unit, but that private ownership will be continued in the 
. Regt future as in the past. In other: words, complete govern- ves every three months. 
erated. ment control with private ownership of the property con- It is provided that dividends on the stock of a federal 


railroad company shall not exceed 6 per cent. 


The real gist of the measure, it is believed, is to be found 
in the seventh section, in which the secretary of the treas- 
ury is authorized to place a guarantee upon every certifi- 
cate of stock that the United States, if the company does 
not, will pay a dividend of at least three per cent, and 
that in the event of the government withdrawing from the 
guarantee the stock will be redeemed at its face. 

The Railroad Board is to have the ratemaking power, 
both interstate and state, in so far as Congress can grant 
the latter. No state commission or state authority is te 
determine or regulate any rate or service to be charged 
or rendered by any of the federal railroad companies. 

The bill (S. 5085), introduced by Senator Hoke Smith of 
Georgia, repeals the tenth or ratemaking section of the 
federal control act and substitutes therefor the following: 

“That during the period of federal control, whenever in 
his opinion the public interest requires, the President may 
initiate rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations 
and practices, by filing the same with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Said rates, fares, charges, classifica- 


trolled. 

“T feel quite sure that the tremendous success achieved 
by the Railway War Board in the nine months of their con- 
trol is a most forceful illustration of what can be done 
under a unified railroad system properly managed. Influ- 
enced by this example, it may be safely predicted that 
the American people will never permit the American rail- 
roads to return to the old system of competition. I be- 
lieve that that system is gone forever; that the Sherman 
anti-trust law, so far as it affects railroad combination, will 
be repealed; that anti-pooling laws, directed at railroad 
operations, will, in so far as they affect the transportation 
systems of the country, be abrogated; and a plan will be 
adopted which will give the government practical control 
of American railroads, without the weakness and the in- 
efficiency and the danger incident to government owner- 
ship to which I am unalterably opposed.” 


Railroad Bills 


The introduction of bills, the passage of which the auth- 
ors believe would answer the question as to what shall be 
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e is no done with the railroads, was begun in earnest two days tions, regulations and practices shall be reasonable and just 
ion has after the President said he had no answer for the ques- and shall take effect at such time and upon such notice as 
rminals tion. The first of the measures put into what is called the he may direct; but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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may of its own initiative, and shall upon complaint, enter 
upon a hearing concerning justness and reasonableness of 
so much of any order of the President heretofore or here- 
after made, and establishes or changes any rate, charges, 
classifications, regulations or practices of any carrier under 


legislative hopper is one prepared by W. W. Cook, a New 
York lawyer, whose idea is that there shall be an organ- 
ization of the railroads much like that of the banks, which 
are confederated in what is known as the Federal Reserve 
System with a control organization in each district. His 
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federal control and may consider all the facts and circum- 
stances in connection therewith, and said rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations and practices may be 
suspended or modified by the Commission pending final 
determination. After full hearing the Commission may 
make such findings and orders as are authorized by the 
act to regulate commerce as amended, and such findings 
and orders shall be enforced as provided in said act.” 


Shippers Have No Plan. 


It is the belief of men familiar with legislative methods 
that shippers should proceed at once to make up a con- 
crete plan for handling the railroad problem. The gov- 
ernment ownership people are represented in the cabinet 
by four avowed believers in that kind of luxury—Sec- 
retaries Baker, Daniels, Wilson and Burleson. The ad- 
visory committee of the railroad executives is still 
functioning with full vigor and the Warfield organization 
of railroad security owners has hired an imposing list 
of lawyers and is negotiating for the services of a prop- 
aganda agent. The railroad executives are expected to 
rehabilitate their propaganda organization without delay. 

Only Congress and the shippers—the men who pay the 
bills—are not organized for an immediate assault on the 
task before them, though even Congress has an organiza- 
tion—the old Newlands joint committee. It is true the 
National Industrial Traffic League has a special committee 
and the National Association of Railway and Public Utili- 
ties Commissioners has a committee, but committees, it 
may be suggested, are not enough. 

It is work, unceasing work, that is needed now. A clear 
reading of what President Wilson told Congress on De- 
cember 2, it is believed, shows that he is threatening to 
return the railroads to their owners in their scrambled 
condition unless Congress shows an intention to legislate 
speedily. 

The railroad workmen’s organizations are working day 
and night. They are sending hundreds of petitions and 
memorials to Congress asking it to retain the railroads. 
There is nothing insidious about what they are asking. 
There is no difficulty in understanding what they are 
desiring to accomplish. They desire to assure themselves 
of the retention of the war-time wages granted them by 
the Railroad Administration, no matter how great a re- 
cession in prices may take place as a result of the return 
of peace. 

There is a disposition on the part of some members 
of the party that was defeated at the polls a month 
ago to take pleasure in indicating that the victorious 
party is the one to take on itself the curse of compelling 
the railroads to be operated as an economic proposition 
and not a special privilege machine for the benefit of a 
particular class. Senator Underwood, in a statement on 
the subject, clearly indicated that, in his opinion, action 
during the session of Congress that was begun on De- 
cember 2 is out of the question. Inasmuch as the next 
session, no matter when it is begun, will be under the 
control of the party of which Mr. Underwood is not a 
member, his suggestion is that the party of which Mr. 
Wilson is the titular head, has been absolved from re- 
sponsibility in connection with the transfer of the rail- 
roads from a political to an economic basis. 

In the thirty years of railroad regulation preceding the 
taking over of the railroads there was only one legislative 
act in connection with the common carriers that smacked 
of political maneuvering. That was in the summer of 
1916, when Congress passed the Adamson wage law, the 
effect of which was to put the wages of the train op- 
eratives so high that the wages of flagmen at crossings, 
at many points, are higher than those of the station agents, 
who have the handling of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

To bring the wages of station agents into proper rela- 
tion to those of the crossing flagmen and boys who call 
crews to take out trains, the wages of the station men 
are being readjusted. The brotherhoods of trainmen, more 
than two months ago, asked the wage board appointed 
by the Director-General, to allow time and a half for work 
in excess of eight hours. While the Adamson wage bill 
was pending there were protestations that no idea of an 
increase in wages was being entertained. All they wanted, 
they said, was a recognition of the eight-hour day and 
pro rata pay for all time worked in exeess of that number 
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of hours. Now that the bill is law, they are asking for 
time and a half. 

Organization by shippers will be needed to combat these 
forces, and the sooner the National Industrial Traffic 
League and other organizations of shippers agree on some. 
thing, the sooner will the railroads be changed from the 
political to an economic basis. That, at least, is the feel. 
ing of such men as Chairman Sims of the House com- 
mittee, and John J. Esch, the prospective chairman, 


Wilson on Railroad Problem 


Following is what President Wilson said to Congress on 
the transportation problem in his address December 2: 

“The question which causes the greatest concern is the 
question of the policy to be adopted toward the railroads, 
I frankly turn to you for counsel upon it. I have no 
confident judgment of my own. I do not see how any 
thoughtful man can have who knows anything of the com- 
plexity of the problem. It is a problem which must be 
studied, studied immediately and studied without bias or 
prejudice. Nothing can be gained by becoming partisans 
of any particular plan of settlement. 

“It was necessary that the administration of the rail- 
ways should be taken over by the government so long 
as the war lasted. It would have been impossible other- 
wise to establish and carry through under a single direc- 
tion the necessary priorities of shipments. It would have 
been impossible otherwise to combine maximum produc- 
tion at the factories and mines and farms with the maxi- 
mum possible car supply to take the products to the ports 
and markets; impossible to route troops, shipments and 
freight shipments without regard to the advantage or dis- 
advantage of the roads employed; impossible to subordi- 
nate, when necessary, all questions of convenience to the 
public necessity; impossible to give the necessary financial 
support to the roads from the public treasury. But all 
these necessities have now been served and the question 
is, what is best for the railroads and for the public in 
the future. 

“Exceptional circumstances and exceptional methods of - 
administration were not needed to convince us that the 
railroads were not equal to the immense tasks of trans- 
portation imposed upon them by the rapid and continuous 
development of the industries of the country. We knew 
that already. And we knew that they were unequal to 
it, partly because their co-operation was rendered impos- 
sible by law and their competition made obligatory, so 
that it has been impossible to assign to them severally 
the traffic which best could be carried by their respective 
lines in the interest of expedition and national economy. 

“We may hope, I believe, for the formal conclusion of 
the war by treaty by the time spring has come. The 
twenty-one months to which the present control of the 
railways is limited after formal proclamation of peace 
shall have been made will run at the farthest, I take it 
for granted, only to the January of 1921. The full equip- 
ment of the railways which the federal administration had 
planned could not be completed within any such period. 
The present law does not permit the use of the revenues 
of the several roads for the execution of such plans ex- 
cept by formal contract with their directors, some of 
whom will consent, while some will not, and therefore 
does not afford sufficient authority to undertake improve- 
ments upon the scale upon which it would be necessary 
to undertake them. Every approach to this difficult sub- ‘ 
ject matter of decision brings us face to face, therefore, 
with this unanswered question: What is right that we 
should do with the railroads, in the interest of the public 
and in fairness to their owners? 

“Let me say at once that I have no answer ready. The 
only thing that is perfectly clear to me is that it is not 
fair either to the public or to the owners of the railroads 
to leave the question unanswered and that it will pres- 
ently become my duty to relinquish control of the roads 
even before the expiration of the statutory period, unless 
there should appear some clear prospect in the meantime 
of a legislative solution. Their release would at least 
produce one element of a solution, namely, certainty and 
a quick stimulation of private initiative. 

“I believe that it will be serviceable for me to set forth 
as explicitly as possible the alternative courses that lie 
open to our choice. We can simply release the roads 
and go back to the old conditions of private management, 
unrestricted competition, and multiform regulation by both 
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state and federal authorities; or we can go to the opposite 
extreme and establish complete government control, ac- 
companied, if necessary, by actual government ownership; 
or we can adopt an intermediate course of modified pri- 
vate control under a more unified and affirmative public 
regulation and under such alterations of the law as will 
permit wasteful competition to be avoided and a consid- 
erable degree of unification of administration to be 
effected, as, for example, by regional corporations under 
which the railways of a definable area would be in effect 
combined in single systems. 

“The one conclusion that I am ready to state with con- 
fidence is that it would be a disservice alike to the coun- 
try and to the owners of the railroads to return to the 
old conditions unmodified. Those are conditions of re- 
straint without development. There is nothing affirma- 
tive or helpful about them. What the country chiefly 
needs is that all its means of transportation should be 
developed, its railways, its waterways, its highways and 
its countryside roads. Some new element of policy, there- 
fore, is absolutely necessary—necessary for the service 
of the public, necessary for the release of credit to those 
who are administering the railways, necessary for the pro- 
tection of their security holders. The old policy may be 
changed much or little, but sulely it cannot wisely be left 
as it was. I hope that the Congress will have a complete 
and impartial study of the whole problem instituted at 
once and prosecuted as rapidly as possible. I stand ready 


and anxious to release the roads from the present control] 
and I must do so at a very early date; if by waiting until 
the statutory limit of time is reached I shall be merely 
prolonging the period of doubt and uncertainty which is 
hurtful to every interest concerned.” 


AN UNSCRAMBLING ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Much favorable comment has been made by those who 
take an interest in the question as to what shall be done 
with the railroads under government control on Circular 
No. 66, issued by Director-General McAdoo December 1 
transferring to the Allegheny Region the Pennsylvania 
lines west of the Erie and Pitstburgh, the Cincinnati, 
Lebanon & Northern, and the Lorain, Ashland & South- 
ern, and appointing E. L. Peck at Pittsburgh to be the 
federal manager of those lines, and similarly transferring 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad west of Parkersburg and 
Pitsburgh and the Dayton & Union, with C. W. Calloway 
as federal manager, with office at Cincinnati. 


This circular brings about a reunion of the eastern and 
western lines of the Pennsylvania and B. & O. systems. 
They were torn apart at the time the regional systems 
were created. The freely expressed opinion at that time 
was that the Director-General was scrambling the rail- 
roads so that unscrambling would be difficult. In an- 
nouncing the unscrambling Mr. McAdoo’s office said: 

“The Director-General of Railroads issued to-day an 
order extending the jurisdiction of the Allegheny Region, 
under Regional Director C. H. Markham, to include the 
lines of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio, west of 
Erie, Pa., and Parkersburg, W. Va. 


“District Director W. A. Worcester, with office at Cin- 
cinnati, O., will continue in this capacity for both the 
Allegheny and Eastern regions, reporting, respectively, 
to Regional Directors Smith and Markham, in respect 
to the lines belonging in their region. 

“The Allegheny Region was created because of the vital 
necessity for stimulating, in every way, the production 
of coal and coke for war purposes, and, to this end, the 
western lines were required to divert the greater volume 
of their through traffic from the Pittsburgh gateway to 
the northern trunk line, thereby releasing the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio eastern lines for the handling 
of their vastly important local traffic. This emergency 


having passed, it is now possible to restore the integrity . 


of those trunk lines.” 

Circular No. 66-is as follows: 

“Effective this date the following railroads are trans- 
ferred from the Eastern to the Allegheny Region: 

“1. Pennsylvania lines west of Erie and Pittsburgh; 
Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern Railway and Lorain, 
Ashland & Southern Railroad, G. L. Peck, federal man- 
ager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“2. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad west of Parkersburg 
and Pittsburgh, and Dayton & Union Railroad, C. W. 
Galloway, federal manager, Cincinnati, O. 

“Until otherwise advised by Regional Director Markham, 
H. A. Worcester, district director, will, in respect of these 
properties, continue in his present capacity, reporting to 
Mr. Markham, and in respect of the lines under his 
jurisdiction in the Eastern Region reporting to Regional 
Director Smith.” 


FAVOR RETURN OF ROADS 


New York, N. Y.—Executives of railroads covering more 
than 90 per cent of the rail mileage of the country, in 
conference in New York December 4, adopted a resolution 
favoring a return of the roads to private ownership and 
expressing the hope that the remaining period of federal 
control would be such as to leave the properties in the 
highest state of efficiency. 

Government ownership and operation of railroads was 
characterized as “not conducive to the highest economic 
efficiency of the country,” and it was suggested that “pri- 
vate initiative, enterprise and responsibility in creation, 
extension, improvement and operation should, as a matter. 
of national policy, be fostered and preserved.” 

The meeting, which was called by T. DeWitt Cuyler, chair- 
man of the railway executives’ advisory committee, also 
voted that “assurance be given to the Director-General of 
Railroads and his associates of our earnest desire to co- 
operate with them in the performance of their important 
and difficult trust and in the adoption of plans for the 
return of these properties to private management and 
operation, which plans shall be just alike to the public, to 
the owners of the properties and to the employes engaged 


‘ thereon.” 


It was announced that meetings would be held soon to 
work out plans and propose legislation for the return of 
the railroads to the individual companies. 


McADOO ON WAGES 


Director-General McAdoo, November 29, made public the 
following letter written by him under date of November 
27, to G. H. Sines, chairman of the Board of Railroad 
Wages and Working Conditions: 

“This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of Novem- 
ber 7, with which you enclosed communieations and peti- 
tions signed by railroad employes protesting against Sup- 
plements Nos. 7 and 8 to General Order No. 27, due to 
the fact that such supplements are not retroactive to 
Jan. 1, 1918. 

“As I have previously stated, I am obliged to consider, 
not only the interests of the employes of the railroads, but 
also the interests of the people of the United States, in 
determining questions of wages and working conditions. 

“The officers and employes of the railroads are no longer 
servants of private railroad corporations; they are now 
servants of the public. The Director-General is also a 
servant of the public, owing a duty to the public as well 
as to the employes. I cannot be indifferent to the inter- 
ests of the public, any more. than I can be indifferent 
to the interest of the employed, and my constant effort 
has been to find the line of justice as represented by 
fair wages and working conditions, and square it with 
the interest of the employes and the interest of the public. 

“IT have not hesitated to announce decisions which in- 
volved immense increases in the wages of railroad em- 
ployes throughout the country, estimated at over $500,- 
000,000. These increased wages must be paid by the peo- 
ple of the United States and, in order.to pay them, I 
some time ago announced large increases in freight and 
passenger rates. Numerous protests against these have 
been made by shippers and farmers and other organiza- 
tions throughout the country, and warn us that we must 
keep our demands within reasonable limits, because there 
is a point beyond which the public will not sustain us in 
raising wages. 

“At my direction, on May 25, 1918 (General Order No. 
27), railroad employes in all crafts were granted increases 
in rates of pay, and, for reasons with which you are fa- 
miliar, these rates of pay were made retroactive to Jan. 
1, 1918. 

“The employes named in Supplements 7 and 8 to Gen- 
eral Order 27 received increases in their rates of pay at 
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that time; and, as stated in General Order 27, no problem 
so vast and intricate as that of doing practical justice 
to the two million railroad employes of the country could 
be regarded as completely settled and disposed of by any 
one decision or order. 

“Therefore, your board was established to take up, as 
presented, any phase of the general problem relating to 
any class of employes or any part of a class of employes 
which still justly call for further consideration. 

“At my direction, the claims of employes mentioned in 
Supplements 7 and 8 to General Order 27 were given 
further consideration by your board, and, after an ex- 
haustive investigation, decisions embodied in Supplements 
7 and 8 were rendered. 

“It is true that wages in excess of those provided for 
in Supplements 7 and 8 are paid in some localities and 
by some industries, but these are a transient character, 
such as shipyards, munition plants, etc., and their work 
will cease or be greatly reduced upon the return of peace. 
It is, however, undeniably true that the wages established 
in Supplements 7 and 8 compare as a class favorably, and 
perhaps more favorably, with those paid elsewhere. 

“When we consider these railroad wage questions, it 
must be remembered that the railroad business is not 
temporary, such as referred to above, but of a permanent 
character, and offering to employes steady work. 

“It must also be remembered that the revenues of the 
railroads are not affected by the varying conditions which 
permit private enterprises to earn high profits, but, on the 
contrary, are limited by rates fixed by lawful authority 
and measured by the ability and willingness of the public 
to pay them. 

“Railroad employment is also not affected to the same 
extent as are other industries, by fluctuations and uncer- 
tainties, due to dull periods. 

“Railroad employes not only have steady work and, 
generally speaking, more favorable living conditions as 
against temporary and uncertain employment, and fre- 
quently less satisfactory living conditions in war indus- 
tries, but they also have a reasonable amount of free 
transportation for themselves and their families, as well 
as other privileges and advantages which are everywhere 
recognized as of substantial benefit to them. 

“Contrasting the permanency of railroad employment, 
the opportunities for promotion and other privileges en- 
joyed, the bases established in Supplements 7 and 8, in 
my judgment, are fair and reasonable. 

“From reports, communieations and resolutions I have 
received from railroad employes in various parts of the 
country since Supplements 7 and 8 were promulgated, the 
vast majority of railroad men appear to be satisfied with 
those orders, and I am sure that they are willing to give 
loyal, faithful and efficient service to their government 
at the rates of pay prescribed therein. 

“We cannot justify to the American people the great 
increase in wages and the immense improvement in work- 
ing conditions already granted unless every employe proves 
by his work that he is worthy of it. I want the men to 
prove themselves worthy of it, and I believe that they will. 

“Your board has given all the time and thought to 
this particular matter which it is right and proper for 
them to do, and it is essential that they should now give 
consideration to the matters arising with respect to other 
employes. 

“I cannot, therefore, see my way clear at this time to 
direct that the board should reopen this particular matter, 
as there has never been a time when the public interest 
demanded more urgently the devotion and unselfish serv- 
ices of all classes of railroad employes. 

“It is necessary that the employes of the railroads should 
understand that the decisions made in Supplements 7 and 
8 cannot now be reviewed, as it is not practicable at 
this time, with the reconstruction period before us, to 
consider the matter, and it was not my intention follow- 
ing the promulgation of General Order 27, in granting 
further increases in rates of pay, that they should be 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 1918.” 


TRADE COUNCIL RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions have been adopted by the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council: 

“Whereas, the cessation of hostilities has produced de- 
mands upon American foreign trade which it will be 
impossible to meet under the restrictions imposed in the 
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execution of the system of exports and imports control 
made necessary by our participation in the war; and 
freedom from war necessities renders feasible the early 
removal of such restrictions; 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved, that pending the complete 
removal of all war restrictions the National Foreign Trade 
Council urges the closest co-ordination between the Army, 
the Navy, the War Trade Board, the United States Ship- 
ping Board and the Food Administration, for the purpose 
of minimizing the disadvantageous effects of such re- 


strictive measures as it may be necessary, because of 


shortage of vessel tonnage or other sufficient reason, to 
continue temporarily. 

“Whereas, the destruction and loss of vessels during 
the war leaves the world total of ocean shipping upward 
of ten million gross tons less than it was four years ago; 
and the rehabilitation of war ravaged territories, the re- 
construction work of all the belligerent nations, and the 
restocking of the neutral markets of the world call for the 
services of more tonnage than is now in existence plus 
what can be produced for some time to come; 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the National Foreign 
Trade Council respectfully urges upon the President and 
the United States Shipping Board the wisdom of continu- 
ing the program of the Shipping Board for the construc- 
tion of merchant ships, including cargo and passenger 
carriers of various types, without any abatement, until it 
has been completed.” 


SECURITY OWNERS ALSO GROPE 


New York, N. Y.—Owners of railroad securities, by 
members of the advisory council, recently appointed by 
the National Association of Owners of Railroad Securities, 
and general counsel of the association, held a conference 
here December 3. Former Senator Elihu Root and John 
G. Milburn of New York; John S. Miller, Chicago, and 
Hugh L. Bond, Baltimore, were present. The members 
of general counsel in conference were Samuel Untermyer 
and B. H. Inness Brown of New York. S. Davies Warfield, 
president of the association, also was present. 

After the conference President Warfield gave out a 
copy of a communication that has been sent to the chair- 
man of the committee of interstate commerce of the Sen- 
ate and to the corresponding committee of the House. 

After asking for a hearing in respect to the return of 
the railroads to their owners, the letter states that the 
association represents $5,000,000,000 of the outstanding 
$17,000,000,000 of securities of the railroads, owned by 
30,000,000 of the 50,0000,000 persons who own or are in- 
terested in railroad securities. 


“The position taken by the association in so far as 
the return of the railroads to their owners is concerned 
is almost identical with that largely taken by the Presi- 
dent in his address before the Congress,” the letter states. 

“Only recently has the association stated through the 
public press that the railroads must be returned under 
plans which shall protect alike the shipper, the traveling 
public, labor and the security owner; provide adequate 
means for governmental regulation, including supervision 
of railroad security issues. 


“We also stated that provision should be made for the 
retention of such methods of administration as may have 
been found to be effective during federal control; to in- 
crease rather than diminish the advantages to be secured 
from individual initiative, and to provide for taking care 
of the obligations to the government of each railroad in- 
curred during the continuance of federal control. 

“We have taken the position that the railroads cannot 
be returned with their credit impaired. If it is, it will be 
costly to the shipper and to the public. The higher their 
credit the cheaper can money be secured for them for 
purposes of hauling freight and passengers. 

“We did not believe that the federal control act pro- 
vided for expenditures that the contract offered by the 
Railroad Administration seeks to cover. The statement 
of the President indicates that the position then taken 
by us was correct. This situation has therefore to be 
taken into consideration, we feel, in connection with as 
early a settlement of the railroad problem as is prac- 
ticable. Added importance is given to this because of 
the purpose of the President to provide for as early a 
return of the properties as can he satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

“At this time we have no completed plans to offer.” 
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December 7, 1918 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Postmaster-General’s annual recommendation for 
government ownership of telegraphs and telephones, to- 
gether with his annual report showing a surplus from 
postal operations, was sent to Congress on December 6. 
In a broad way of speaking, the report differs in no re- 
spect from others sent to the Capitol by Mr. Burleson. 

In regard to the so-called surplus Mr. Burleson said that 
not taking into account the increase of postage for the 
purposes of war revenue, which went to the account of 
the United States Treasury and is not a part of the post- 
ofice fund, there was an increase of $14,749,845.88 in the 
jncome of the postal service in comparison with the oper- 
ating revenue of the previous year. The increase in ex- 
penses amounted to $4,995,010.17. The war’‘revenue col- 
jected for the treasury by means of the increased postage 
yates amounted to $44,500,000. Omitting this from the 
reckoning of the accounts of the postal service, the 
strictly postal revenues for the year were $19,642,233.17 in 
excess of the expenditures. That $19,642,233.17 is what 
Mr. Burleson calls his surplus. It is more than double 
the largest “surplus” ever before earned by the service. 
In connection with recommended legislation mentioned in 
the report, Mr. Burleson said: ’ 

“The experiences as a result of the present war have 
fully demonstrated that the principle of government 
ownership of the telegraphs and telephones is not only 
sound but practical. It has been necessary as a war 
emergency measure for the Congress to consider legisla- 
tion authorizing the President to assume control of the 
telegraph and telephone systems of the country. While 
such control is temporary and will exist only until the 
ratification of the treaty of peace, yet the best results can 
be accomplished only when these systems are owned by 
the government, made a part of the postal establishment, 
and operated solely with a view to serving the public and 
not of making profit or guaranteeing returns on the: in- 
vestment. Government ownership of the telegraphs and 
telephones should no longer be delayed, and the action of 
Congress in this matter is urgently recommended.” 

The report discloses a program for the wide extension 
of the aeroplane mail service, which has been operated 
between Washington, Philadelphia and New York since 
May 15, 1918. Though the subject of air service had 
previously been given considerable study and a number 
of spasmodic flights with mail had been undertaken for 
purposes of exhibition, it was only with the establishment 
of this route that transportation of mail by aeroplane be- 
came a permanent and practical feature of the postal 
service. 


Mr. Burleson, as might be expected, believing that all 


| operations conducted by him, looking toward government 


ownership and operation of all the means of transportation 
and communication, approvingly wrote in his report about 
the government-owned city motor vehicle service installed 
by him when he thought the prices demanded by the 
Owners of vehicles who hitherto had had contracts with 
the government were too high. He said that that service 
had demonstrated its efficiency and proved its superiority 
over the contract method of procuring equipment. 


“If there ever was any question of the value of the 
government-owned motor-vehicle service with its flexibility 
and elasticity, this value has been thoroughly established 
during the period of the war,” said the Postmaster-General. 
Continuing, he said: 

_ “An efficient and economical mail transportation service 
Is One Which meets the reasonable demands of the public 
at the minimum of cost. To secure this combination it is 
essential that there shall be a coalition of the work of 
the various branches of the postal service coming in direct 
contact with the public and that the collection, distribu- 
tion, transportation and delivery of the mails within a 
city shall be brought under one supervisory head and 
Conducted by those familiar with the needs of the public 
and interested solely in solving the postal problems in 
the particular city. A-coalition of this character is im- 
Practicable in the larger cities under the contract system, 
owing to the division of local authority as regards the 
means of transportation and the divergent responsibilities 
and inierests of the two agencies. The chief object of 
the contractor is naturally one of profit, while the aim 
and purpose of the postal officials is one of service, The 
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contractor is directly responsible to those interested in 
the contract, but, since the entire public are patrons of 
the department, there necessarily exists a higher degree 
of responsibility on the part of those representing the 
government. Under government ownership efficiency re- 
quires more than an organization capable of attracting a 
patronage willing to pay a collective charge in excess of 
the cost of operation, and economy has a more idealistic 
meaning than profit. The value of government ownership 
is found in this difference in the primary object of the 
two systems, and where unsatisfactory service has been 
given under the contract method improvement has in- 
variably resulted from the simple expedient of the gov- 
ernment owning the transportation equipment and placing 
the vehicle service under the direct control of the local 
postmaster, who is responsible for its successful operation 
in the same manner as in the case of other branches of 
the postal service under his immediate supervision. The 
contract system in the larger cities has developed a con- 
stant friction between the contractor and the local postal 
officials, while under governmental ownership that com- 
plete harmony and co-operation among the various 
branches handling the mails, so essential to a successful 
operation of any service, is not only possible but is in- 
evitable.” 

In discussing his relations with the railroads, and in the 
matter of compensation to be paid to them, Mr. Burleson 
said 

“The intensive war activities of the government, coupled 
with the very unfavorable weather conditions last winter, 
affected the mail transportation service seriously prior to 
the operation of the railroads by the government. Rail- 
way schedules everywhere, but particularly in eastern and 
central United States, failed utterly. The effect on the 
mail service of the practical collapse of the railroad serv: 
ice last fall is shown by the fact that during the month 
of November 86,712 railroad connections scheduled to be 
made were missed through late running of trains. Rail- 
roads placed embargoes on freight and thereby helped to 
congest the service of the express companies; the express 
companies themselves put a virtual embargo on commodi 
ties, and that service slowed down so seriously that ship- 
pers turned for relief to the parcel post, which was the 
only medium of transportation left in the country that 
accepted all mail matter and functioned without embargo 
or other limitations. At most of the railroad stations 
there was labor shortage as well as car shortage, yet the 
tremendous December holiday movement of mail resulted 
in no serious congestion of mail save at Washington, 
D. C., where the great volume of mail to and from the 
encampments along the Atlantic seaboard resulted in 36 
to 48 hours’ delay to the second, third and fourth class 
mail during Christmas week. 


“Following the assumption of control by the federal gov- 
ernment of the railways, the physical operations of the 
lines* improved, but railroad officials proceeded on the 
theory that mail communication of the country could 
be subordinated to other traffic. Schedules were 
changed without consulting the Postoffice Department 
and orders were issued by railroad managers to start 
trains, regardless of whether the mail had been loaded, 
notwithstanding that the failure to load the mail was due 
sometimes to labor or car shortage, and sometimes to 
arbitrary action of local railroad officials in disregard of 
postal laws and regulations. A record kept for the seven 
days ending January 29 at 49 important railroad centers 
disclosed a delay to 28,000,000 letters and 12,000,000 pieces 
of parcel post and newspapers by reason of breaking of 
mail connections and refusal to load the mail waiting 
to be dispatched. Attention was called to this situation 
in communications to the Director-General of Railroads 
and repeated requests were made of the Railroad Admin- 
istration to instruct railroad officials throughout the coun- 
try that they must comply with the postal laws and regu- 
lations. 


“Railroad managers and their subordinates assumed this 
attitude of disregard to the United States mails on the 
theory that the owners of the transportation properties, 
being assured of returns on their investments, could not 
feel the effects of any penalties imposed for the failures 
to comply with the postal laws and regulations. If Con- 
gress does not take cognizance of this situation, the splen- 
did system of expeditious mail transportation built up in 
years past will rapidly crumble and fall to the level of 
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express company service. This could be prevented by the 
enactment of legislation making it an offense for a rail- 
way employe or railway official to start or order the start- 
ing of a train before all the mail directed to be carried 
on that train has been loaded, or all of the mail has been 
unloaded. Railroad officials may contend that such legis- 
lation would result in delaying passenger trains, when, as 
a fact, no such consequence would ensue because the 
railroad officials would then provide sufficient porter force 
at the trains to clear the mails, just as they now clear 
the baggage or other business conducted on passenger 
trains. 

“At the inception of the period of congestion on the 
railroads last fall, the Postoffice Department took steps 
to reduce delays to important passenger trains. Orders 
were issued not to delay important passenger trains be- 
yond their leaving time by loading other than first-class 
letter and daily newspaper mail, the railroad company 
being given the option of holding the trains for all the 
mail or carrying the parcel post and ordinary circular 
and paper mail on a succeeding train. At the same time 
it was urged upon postal employes to require railroad offi- 
cials to have sufficient porter force available-to help reduce 
or eliminate the train delay at stations. During the sprivg 
and summer of 1918 railroad schedules have been satis- 
factorily maintained and there has been no delay to mail 
by the Railway Mail Service after it has been delivered 
to that service by local post offices. 


Compensation to Railroads. 


“The amount expended out of the appropriation ‘Rail- 
road transportation, 1918,’ for the carrying of mails was 
$56,418,780.62, as indicated by adjustments to October 26, 
1918. This sum is based on the maximum rate permitted 
under the law and is far in excess of a reasonable com- 
pensation for the service. The matter of what is reason- 
able pay to the railroads for transporting the mails is 
being determined by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in its hearings on the Railway Mail Pay case. The 
division of railway mail pay statistics for the past 18 
months has been engaged in compiling data with respect 
to the several elements of railroad transportation in order 
to assist the Interstate Commerce Commission in determin- 
ing the fair and reasonable rate to be paid for the trans- 
portation of the mails and the service connected therewith 
and the basis for such compensation. An analysis of this 
data clearly demonstrates that the rate of pay to the rail- 
roads should be very much less than what is now being 
paid under the maximum figures permitted by law, and 
in the trial of the Railway Mail Pay case the Postoffice 
Department is urgently pressing for a reduction of the 
rate to a basis reasonably commensurate with the serv- 
ices rendered. I have every reason to believe that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will render a decision 
that is absolutely just to the Postoffice Department: and 
to the railroads. More than that the Postoffice Depart- 
ment does not desire. 


Success of Space Basis. 


“An experience of nearly two years has demonstrated 
that the space’ system is sound in principle, practicable 
as to operation, and responsive to administration. In fact, 
the provisions of the act of July 28, 1916, simply amplify 
former legislation with respect to the payment for rail- 
way mail cars on a linear foot basis, to embrace apart- 
ment R. P. O. ‘cars, storage cars, and the smaller units 
of closed-pouch and storage space. Approximately 91 per 
cent of the service is maintained in full R. P. O., apart- 
ment, and full storage cars, which the government en- 
gages on practically the same basis formerly employed in 
authorizing service in full railway postoffice cars, only at 
different rates of compensation. 


“Conspicuously among the advantages of the space sys- 
tem, and of extreme importance during the present war 
exigency, is the demonstrated saving in the use of rail- 
Way car equipment. The report of authorizations of 
space in effect June 30, 1918, as against that compiled at 
the time of the installation of the space system on Novem- 
ber 1, 1916, shows reduction of car space amounting to 
72,906,495.01 car-miles per annum. It was inevitable that 
the space system would result in the conservation of car 
space. Under the weight basis it seemed to be immaterial 
to the service and to the department how much car space 
was utilized except in case of full railway postoffice cars, 
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Frequent and unnecessary dispatches of mail were made, 
and, on the other hand, shipments were thrown in a prod. 
igal manner into convenient space in several cars on the 
same train because there was no effective restraint upon 
such practices. Field officers now accommodate regular 
authorizations of space to the actual needs of the service, 
and space is requested for excess mails only when the ac. 
cumulation and importance thereof warrant. . 

“Reduced to a 60-fqot car basis this return to the raj. 
roads of car equipment is ‘equivalent to the operation of 
15 trains of 10 cars each, every day in the year, from 
New York to Chicago. Some of this car space remitted to 
the railroads was in small units of 3-foot, 7-foot, and 15. 
foot length of car, which may or may not have been pos. 
sible for the railroads at all times to utilize. However, 
in addition to these small units there have been released 
to the railroads 32,820,260.73 full 60-foot car miles, which 
is equivalent to 9 trains of 10 cars each, operated daily 
from New York to Chicago, a distance of 960 miles, every 
day in the year. In addition to this saving of car space 
there have been returned to the carriers half cars aggre. 
gating approximately 5 trains of 10 cars each from New 
York to Chicago, 365 times per annum. The bulk of this 
saving is due to a more rational and economical loading of 
cars, and although co-ordinated with the administration 
of the space system the demand was also intensified by 
the urgent need of co-operation with the government in 
easing the transportation difficulties incident to the prose. 
cution of the war. 


“Blue Tag” Operations. 


“The freight shipments of periodicals during the fiscal 
year moving over all-mail routes consisted of 3,398 car- 
loads, with a total weight of 115,540,350 pounds, or an 
average weight per car of 34,006 pounds. This is an in 
crease of approximately 5,000 pounds per car over aver. 
age carload weight for 1917, and was effected in response 
to a request from the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion to load all freight cars as nearly as possible to their 
rated capacity. The transportation cost, consisting of 
freight, cartage, loading, unloading, and_other incidental 
charges, amounted to $716,372.61. The increased cost as 
compared with former years is accounted for by 
the increase in freight rates ‘allowed by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission of 5 per cent and 15 per cent 
to all railroads east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio Rivers, and the general increase of 25 per cent in 
freight rates ordered by the United States Railroad Ad 
ministration under Order No. 28, effective June 25, 1918. 

“In addition to the all-rail freight shipments, periodical 
matter originating in New York, Philadelphia, and points 
in New England for the State of Texas is transported via 
steamship routes between New York City and Galveston, 
Tex., at which point it re-enters the regular mails for 
dispatch to destination. During the fiscal year 1918 the 
matter so transported consisted of 4,490,489 pounds, at 4 
total cost of $20,654.47. There was also a slight increase 
in freight rates allowed the steamship lines. 

“The total shipments of periodicals by freight during 
the fiscal year consisted of 3,506 carloads, weighing 120; 
030,839 pounds, at a cost of $737,027.08. Had this matter 
been transported in the regular mails, the cost to the de 
partment would have been $1,311,417.19. Therefore, 4 
saving of $574,390.11 was effected. 

“The operation of the space system has tended to ma 
terially reduce the volume of second-class matter, as well 
as stamped envelopes, postal cards, and empty equipment 
formerly sent by freight. This has been effected by util 
izing dead-head space return movements of regular author 
izations. It is estimated that the pecuniary savings as 4 
result of this during the year ending June 30, 1918, were: 
Postal cards, stamped envelopes, and mail equipment, 
$564,295.02; second-class matter, $176,750.12; a total of 
$741,045.14.” 

The Postmaster-General also has words of approval fot 
a parcel post motor truck service established by hill. 
Concerning that he said: 

“After the receipt of proposals that were considered er 
orbitant or unreasonable during the period, December |, 
1917, to June 30, 1918, eight motor-vehicle star routes 
were established between important market centers 4 










government-owned vehicle routes and the cost of thelf 
operation was paid from the appropriation for the inland 
transportation of the mails by star routes. 

“These routes are designed primarily to promote thé 
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conservation of food products, and to facilitate the collec- 
tion and forwarding of produce and merchandise, as well 
as any other matter admissible to the mails as parcel 
post, thereby affording a means of bringing the producer 
into immediate touch with the consumer, and eliminating 
intermediate cost of handling, thereby reducing cost to the 
wtimate consumer by making more accessible the pro- 
ductive zone in the vicinity of large cities. 

“By the use of such conveyances one man can perform 
as much service in a day as four average producers could 
under former methods, thus meeting to an extent loss oc- 
casioned by many farmer-producers who were diverted to 
occupations incident to the prosecution of the war. 

‘During the six-month period, January 1, 1918, to June 
9), 1918, the postal receipts from these eight routes were 
$204,198.39, an average of $25,524.71 per route; a total an- 
nual rate of earning of $408,396.78, or an average annual 
rate of earning per route of $51,049.59. The total ex- 
penses were $41,110.08, an average cost per route for the 
period of $5,137.76; and an average annual rate of cost 
per route of $10,277.52. The average net profit per route 
for the period was $20,386.04, an average annual rate of 
profit per route of $40,772.08. The average earning per 
nile of travel was $0.78, the average cost per mile of 
travel was $0.1568, and the average profit per mile of 
travel was $0.6232. 

“The act making appropriation for the Postal Service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, having provided a 
specific appropriation with which to conduct experiments 
in the operation of motor vehicle truck routes, the ex- 
penses of operating the eight existing routes previously 
operated under the appropriation for the inland trans- 
portation of the mails by star routes is now paid from 
the specific appropriation. 

“While a portion of the revenues derived from mail mat- 
ter carried on these routes, particularly transit mail, 
should properly be credited to other branches of the 
service, yet due to the fact that a quicker dispatch and 
more direct and expeditious delivery can be effected, 
patrons are expressing a preference for this service in 
forwarding mail matter of all classes, hence a consider- 
able portion of the revenues should properly be credited 
to the motor vehicle mail service. ) 

“Owing to the experimental nature of the motor vehicle 
truck service it was deemed best to await the stabiliza- 
tion of the service before discontinuing other existing 
mail routes or mediums of supplying mail, which it could 
supplant; hence, the economies effected in this direction 
are not as great as they otherwise would have been. 

“However, during the period December 1, 1917, to June 
30, 1918, an annual saving has been effected of $4,478.12 
by the discontinuance of star, railway mail service, mail 
messenger and electric car service, which it has super- 
seded. 


“A total number of 105 trucks is required to serve the 
patrons of routes already established. 

“A standardized truck has been adopted for use on these 
routes, which is also adapted for use in all mail branches 
of the Postal Service, and four of these trucks have been 
constructed and are ready for delivery. 

“As provided in section 8 of the current appropriation 
act, the War Department has turned over to this depart- 
ment the chassis of two Army trucks type AA and they 
are now in service. A further extension of this service 
Will provide use for a large number of vehicles when no 
longer necessary for military purposes, and other chassis 
Will be supplied by the War Department, no doubt, from 
time to time. 

“An essential feature of this service is the commercial 
convenience of the patrons supplying them with data and 
information concerning points where they can secure the 
best products and commodities at the least cost. Post- 
Masters at offices on the routes are reporting to the de- 
Partment each week the local retail prices received by 
farmers and producers for their commodities. These 
ata are compiled and disseminated through the public 
Press weekly. 

_‘In the light of this experience, it is proposed to estab- 
lish through or trunk-line routes of an approximate length 
of 50 miles each—to connect one with the other—extend- 
ing out from the larger consuming centers, through pro- 
ductive territory contiguous to such centers, and re- 
Moved ‘10m direct established lines of transportation, and 
to then connect with the trunk-line routes lateral or 
feeder routes. There are, approximately, 150,000 miles of 
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improved highways now available for trunk-line routes, 
and several thousand localities in which lateral or feeder 
routes in productive territory can be operated throughout 
the year. 

“There is an insistent demand for increased food pro- 
duction and a necessity for a more reliable means of 
intercommunication for the transportation of commodities, 
particularly food of local origin or production, and mer- 


‘chandise and implements incidental to food production. 


“The commercial and economic advantages of this serv- 
ice are so evident that its extension would seem to be 
desirable.” 


CONTROL ACT SUSTAINED 


The Railroad Administration has had the opinion of 
Jacob Trieber, federal judge for the eastern district of 
Arkansas, sitting in the eastern district of Missouri, sus- 
taining the validity of the federal control act, published 
as a bulletin (No. 5) for circulation among those inter- 
ested. The opinion was rendered in the case of Nellie 
Wainwright, administjratrix, vs. Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. She sued to obtain damages for the death of 
her husband, who was killed in Pittsburgh. She sued in 
St. Louis, presumably because, under the laws of Penn- 
sylvania, the doctrine of master and servant prevails to 
such an extent that suits are brought there for damages 
only when. suit is possible in no other jurisdiction. The 
opinion follows: 7 


The plaintiff on May 6, 1918, instituted this action to 
recover damages under the employers’ liability act for the 
death of her husband, alleged to have resulted from in- 
juries sustained on Dec. 26, 1917, while in the service of 
the defendant and while both were engaged in interstate 
commerce. The defendant filed a plea in abatement, al- 
leging as causes: 

1. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, defendant 
herein, is a common carrier now under control of the 
United States Railroad Administration. 

2. The plaintiff herein, and the deceased, John Wain- 
wright, resided at the time of the accrual of the cause of 
action stated in the plaintiff’s petition in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, state of Pennsylvania. 

3. That the place of trial, to wit: City of St. Louis, 
state of Missouri, is far removed from the place where 
the plaintiff was injured and resided at the time of the 
accrual of this action, to wit: City of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
that the trial of this suit in the city of St. Louis, Mo., 
will necessitate the summoning of men, to wit: Engine- 
man N. Carlson, Fireman W. J. Corbett, Conductor W. 
Baker and Brakeman J. Wainwright, now operating trains 
in points distant from the place of trial, and keep them 
for a considerable period of time from said work of op- 
erating trains, all of which: will greatly prejudice the in- 
terests of the government in maintaining railroad traffic 
for war purposes. 

And the defendant further states that the above specifi- 
cations of facts, enumerated above, constitute to all in- 
tents and purposes a case of abatement under General 
Order No. 26, promulgated by the United States Railroad 
Administration on May 23, 1918, and General Order No. 
18-A, promulgated by the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration on May 18, 1918. 

To this plea the plaintiff demurred. 


The general orders pleaded by the defendant were pro- 
mulgated by the Director-General of the United States 
Railroad Administration. General Order No. 18, made on 
April 9, 1918, reads: 


Whereas, The act of Congress approved March 21, 1918, en- 
titled ‘‘An act to provide for the operation of transportation sys- 
tems while under federal control,’’ provides (Sec. 10), ‘“That car- 
riers while under federal control shall be subject to all laws and 
liabilities as common carriers, whether arising under state or 
federal laws or at common law, except in so far as may be 
inconsistent with the provisions of this act or with any order 
of the President, * * *. But no process, mesne or final, 
shall be _ against any property under such federal con- 
trol;”’ an 

Whereas, It appears that suits against the carriers for per- 
sonal injuries, freight and damage claims are being brought in 
states and jurisdictions far remote from the place where plain- 
tiffs reside or where the cause of action arose, the effect thereof 
being that men operating the trains engaged in hauling war 
materials, troops, munitions, or supplies are required to leave 
their trains and attend court as witnesses, and travel some- 
times for hundreds of miles from their work, necessitating 
absence from their trains for days and sometimes for a week 
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or more, which practice is highly ‘prejudicial to the just inter- 
ests of the Government and seriously interferes with the 
physical operation of the railroads; and the practice of suing 
in remote jurisdictions is not necessary for the protection of 
the rights or the just interests of plaintiffs; 

It is therefore ordered, That all suits against carriers while 
under federal control must be brought in the county or district 
where the plaintiff resides or in the county or district where 
the cause of action arose. 


On April 18, 1918, this general order was amended by 
General Order No. 18-A, as follows: 


It is therefore ordered, That all suits against carriers while 
under federal control must be brought in the county or district 
where the plaintiff resided at the time of the accrual of the 
cause of action or in the county or district where the cause of 
action arose. 


As this action was instituted after the promulgation of 
General Orders Nos. 18 and 18-A, and no question of limi- 
tation can possibly arise, it is unnecessary to refer to or 
pass upon the effect of General Order No. 26 in disposing 
of these pleas. 

These general orders are claimed to have been made 
by authority vested in the President and the Director- 
General designated by the President by the appropriation 
act of Aug. 29, 1916, ch. 418, 39 St. 645, and the act of 
Congress entitled, “An act to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under federal control, for 
the just compensation of their owners, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 21, 1918. 

Browning, Mason & Altman, of St. Louis, Mo., for plain- 
tiff. 

Fordyce, Holliday & White of St. Louis, Mo., for de- 
fendant. 

E. H. Seneff and D. P. Williams of Pittsburgh, Pa., by 
leave of the court, filed a brief as amici curiz. 

Trieber, district judge, after stating the facts as above. 

The demurrer to the plea raises two questions of law: 

1. Assuming that the act of Congress authorizes the 
President and the agencies appointed by him to make these 
regulations, is the act warranted by the constitution? 

2. Does the act vest the power to make these regula- 
tions in the President or the Director-General? 


At the outset of this opinion, it is proper to state that, 
as this action was originally instituted in a court of the 
United States, the question whether Congress may author- 
ize the general orders in question to apply to the courts 
of the states is not involved, and therefore cannot be de- 
termined in this proceeding. What is stated in this opin- 
ion is necessarily intended to apply solely to actions in- 
stituted in the national courts. Whether, under the war 
power, Congress may enact laws affecting ‘the mainte- 
nance of actions in the state courts, can only be deter- 
mined when it properly comes before the court. To 
express an opinion on that question in the instant case 
would be clearly obiter, and the court, for this reason, 
limits this opinion to actions instituted in the national 
courts. a 


Has Congress the Power to Enact This Legislation, As- 
suming That It Vests the Power Claimed on 
Behalf of the Defendant? 


That Congress possesses the power to enact legislation 
of this nature, under the constitution, cannot be questioned 
at this day. There are several grounds upon which it 
must be sustained. : 

1. In McCulloch vs. Maryland, 17 U. S. 316, 421, Chief 
Justice Marshall delivering the opinion of the court, it 
was held as a proper canon of the interpretation of the 
powers of Congress under the national constitution, among 
others: “Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the 
scope of the constitution, and all means which are ap- 
propriate, which are plainly adapted to the end, which are 
not prohibited, but consistent with the letter and spirit 
of the constitution, are constitutional.” 

This rule of construction has never been doubted or 
questioned by any subsequent decision, but has been uni- 
formly followed, whenever it has been before the courts, 
and must, therefore, be accepted as elementary in the 
construction o f the national constitution. That there is 
nothing in the constitution prohibiting Congress from de- 
termining the venue in civil actions is beyond question. 

Article 1, section 8, clause 11, of the constitution grants 
Congress the power to declare war, and clause 12 of that 
section empowers it to raise and support armies. That by 
virtue of these provisions of the constitution, Congress 
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may use all means which are, in its opinion, appropriate 
to that end and not prohibited by some provision of thp 
constitution has, under the rule established in McCulloch 
vs. Maryland, been settled in Miller vs. United States, 7% 
U. S. 268; Stewart vs. Kahn, 78 U. S. 493, 506, 507: re 
affirmed in Mayfield vs. Richards, 115 U. S. 137. In Stey. 
art vs. Kahn, it was held: “The measures to be taken jp 
carrying on war and to suppress insurrection are not de 
fined. The decision of all such questions rests wholly jp 
the discretion of those to whom the substantial powers 
involved are confided by the constitution. 


“In the latter case the power is not limited to victories 
in the field and the dispersion of the insurgent forces, } 
carries with it inherently the power to guard against the 
immediate renewal of the conflict and to remedy thie eyjjs 
which have arisen from its rise and progress.” 

The same principle was recognized in the Legal Tender 
cases, 79 U. S. 457, 539, where it was held: “Before we 
can hold the legal tender acts unconstitutional, we must 
be convinced they were not.appropriate means, or means 
conducive to the execution of any or all of the powers 
of Congress, or of the government, not appropriate in any 
degree (for we are not judges of the degree of appropriate. 
ness), or we must hold that they were prohibited. This 
brings us to the inquiry whether they were, when enacted, 
appropriate instrumentalities for carrying into effect, or 
executing any of the known powers of Congress, or of 
any department of the government. Plainly to this ip 
quiry, a consideration of the time when they were enacted, 
and of the circumstances in which the government then 
stood, is important. It is not to be denied that acts may 
be adapted to the exercise of lawful power, and appro- 
priate to it, in seasons of exigency, which would be inap- 
propriate at other times.” See also the address of former 
Justice Hughes on the “War Powers Under the Consti- 
tution,” volume 42, American Bar Association, 232. 

Whether the exigencies existed when Congress enacted 
this statute was for that body to determine and cannot 
be questioned by the courts, if there is any substantial 
ground therefor. McCulloch vs. Maryland, supra. Lottery 
cases, 188 U. S. 321, 355; McDermott vs. Wisconsin, 228 
U. S. 115, 128. That there was substantial ground for the 
enactment of the statute requires no argument. The con- 
ditions so graphically described in the Legal Tender cases 
(p. 540) prevail now, and it will conduce to brevity to 
refer to what was there said, without quoting it in this 
opinion. 

That the act was enacted under the war power is not 
only apparent from its content, but it is expressly declared 
in section 16 of the act, “to be emergency legislation, 
enacted to meet conditions growing out of the war,” and 
section 14 provides that the federal control of railroads 
shall continue not exceeding one year and nine months 
after the ratification of the treaty of peace. 


2. Another ground upon which the act must be sus 
tained is that the right to maintain an action in any par 
ticular court is always subject to the legislative will. lt 
is only when one is deprived of all rights to maintain al 
action fer the redress of his wrongs that the statute would 
be obnoxious to the fifth amendment to the constitution. 
Congress has uniformly exercised that power by providing 
in what courts suits may be maintained, and in no instance 
has such an act been held void. Among the many is the 
act of March 8, 1873, 17 St. 509, authorizing the Attorney: 
General to institute suits against the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company for certain acts in any circuit court of the 
United States. The constitutionality of this act was sus 
tained in United States vs. Union Pacific R. R., 98 U. 8 
569. ° The Carmack amendment to the interstate commerce 
act, approved June 29, 1906, 34 St. 595, authorizes al 
action against the receiving carrier, regardless of the fac! 
that the loss or damage sued for was caused by a connect 
ing carrier. Its constitutionality was sustained in Atlantic 
Coast Line vs. Riverside Mills, 219 U. S. 186. The att 
of Feb. 24, 1905, chapter 778, 33 Statutes 811, vested the 
exclusive jurisdiction of actions on bonds of contractors 
for the construction of public works in the courts of thé 
district in which said contract was to be performed and 
executed. The validity of the act was sustained in Unite 
States vs. Congress Construction Co., 222 U. S. 199, 203; 
Hopkins vs. Ellington & Guy, 246 U. S. 655; Ex parte 
Southwestern Surety Ins. Co., 247 U. S. 19. The Claytol 
act, approved Oct. 15, 1914, 38 Statutes 730, 737, sectiol 
12, expressly authorizes an action by the government, nol 
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only in the district whereof the defendant corporation is 
an inhabitant, but in any district where it may be found 
or does business. Section 15 of that act authorizes service 
of process on other parties than the offending corporation, 
who are properly joined, in any district where found. The 
validity of these provisions was sustained in Southern 
Photo Material Co. vs. Eastman Kodak Co. (D. C.), 234 
Fed. 955. 

Every state of the Union has provided by statute the 
yenue for civil actions in its courts. In some states ac- 
tions may be brought only in the county where the de- 
fendant resides; in some where the defendant resides or 
may be found; some actions can only be maintained in the 
county in which the cause of action accrued; others where 
the subject matter of the action is situated; and in some 
states actions may be maintained in the county where 
either plaintiff or defendant resides. The various acts are 
referred to in 22 Encyclopedia of Pleading and Practice, 
790, et sequa. 

In United States vs. Crawford (C. C.), 47 Fed. 561, 565, 
Judge Parker said: “I have no doubt that Congress may 
provide for service of process out of the district, as this 
is a regulation of practice and subject to the legislative 
control.” This was cited with approval by Judge Morrow 
in United States vs. American Lumber Co. (C. C.), 80 Fed. 
309, and in Sidney L. Bauman, etc., Co. vs. Hart, 192 Fed. 
498, 113 C..C. A. 104. 

3. Another ground upon which this provision of the act 
must be upheld is that the courts of the United States, 
inferior to the Supreme Court, are not established by the 
constitution, but owe their existence and powers to Con- 
gress alone. That they possess no powers not granted 
by an act of Congress was determined as early as 1809 
in Bank ‘of United States vs. Devaux, 9 U. S. 61, and again 
in 1812 in United States vs. Hudson, 11 U. S. 32, and 
uniformly adhered to ever since. A late case in which 
this ruling is reaffirmed is In re Wisner, 203 U. S. 449, 
455. That Congress may increase or diminish their powers, 
or abolish them, is beyond question. It has done so a num- 
ber of times. The judiciary act of 1875, 18 Statutes 470, 
extended the jurisdiction of the circuit courts of the 
United States materially; the act of 1887, 24 Statutes 552, 
contracted it; the Judicial Code, 36 Statutes 1087, increased 
it in some respects and in others decreased it.. By that 
act, Congress abolished the circuit courts, and no one ever 
questioned the exercise of these powers by_Congress. If 
Congress, by the act under consideration, has seen proper 
to authorize the contraction of the jurisdiction of the dis- 
trict courts, by limiting the courts in which actions may 
be maintained, it has only exerted the power which has 
been exercised ever since the enactment of the first ju- 
diciary act, in 1789, by the First Congress under the con- 
stitution. Possessing this power, Congress may well de- 


termine in what courts actions may or may not be main- | 


tained. 

The constitution confers on the Supreme Court appellate 
jurisdiction, but “with such exceptioris and under such reg- 
ulations as Congress shall make.” In ex parte McCardle, 
74 U. S. 506, 514, it was held that Congress could deprive 
that court of appellate jurisdiction, and the repeal of an 
act of Congress ‘granting appellate jurisdiction in certain 
causes deprived the court of the power to review judg- 
ments in such actions. This case has been followed as a 
correct interpretation of the powers of Congress in all 
cases involving this question, decided since. Murphy vs. 
Otter, 186 U. S. 95, 109. 

In Dolley vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. (D. C.), 250 Fed. 
142, Judge Booth passed upon an act similar to this and 
sustained it. 

The contention that the statute is void because vesting 
administrative officers with legislative discretion or power 
1S without merit. Selective Draft cases, 245 U. S. 366, 389. 

It is therefore clear that the act, if it authorizes these 
general orders, is within the power of Congress under the 
constitution. 


Does the Act of Congress Grant This Power to the 
President? 


Counsel for plaintiff contend that it does not, relying 
upon that part of section 10 of the act which reads: 
‘Actions at law or suits in equity may be brought by or 
against such carriers and judgments rendered as now pro- 
vided by law.” 

In the opinion of the court, all this quotation means is 
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that any person having a cause of action shall not by 
reason of this act, or any regulation made thereunder, be 
deprived of the right to maintain it in a proper court if, 
under the state, federal, or common law, he is entitled to 
a legal remedy. It does not mean, as claimed, that having 
a cause of action against the carrier he has the right to 
institute it in any forum in which he could have brought 
it before the passage of this act. To meet the exigencies 
existing during the war, Congress has granted to the Pres- 
ident the power to say that one shall not maintain an 
action in a forum where the natural effect of selecting 
such forum will be, in the language of General Order No. 
18, “That men operating trains engaged in hauling war 
materials, troops, munitions, or supplies, are required to 
leave their trains and attend court as witnesses, and 
travel sometimes for hundreds of miles from their work, 
necessitating absence from their trains for days and some- 
times for a week or more; which practice is highly preju- 
dicial to the just interests of the government and seriously 
interferes with the physical operation of the railroads; 
and the practice of suing in remote jurisdictions is not 
necessary for the protection of the rights or the just in- 
terests of plaintiffs.” That the exercise of the right to 
maintain actions in a forum distant from the place where 
the witnesses reside, will seriously interfere with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war cannot be open to doubt. 
How are the soldiers drafted under the selective draft act 
to be transported from the interior to the seaports, if the 
operation of trains is to be interfered with in this manner? 


How are munitions, clothing, food, coal, and other sup- 
plies necessary to carry on the war to be transported 
expeditiously if the employes, without whom trains can- 
not be operated, are to be compelled to leave their em- 
ployment to attend as witnesses at places, hundreds of 
miles away from where their duties require them to be, 
whenever a person has, or imagines he has, a cause of 
action against the carrier, and for his convenience, or, in 
some instances, perhaps to prevent a proper defense, insti- 
tutes the action in a court far distant from the district 
where the cause of action arose, and in a district other 
than that of the residence of the plaintiff at the time of 
the accrual of the cause of action? The fact that not 
only the plaintiff but his witnesses can more conveniently 
attend the court, if held at or near his home, or where 
the cause of action accrued, may well raise a doubt 
whether the selection of a foreign forum is always made 
in good faith. The amendment of General Order No. 18 
by General Order No. 18-A was evidently intended to pre- 
vent a change of residence for the purpose of enabling a 
suit to be brought at a distance from where the plaintiff 
resided at the time of the accrual of the cause of action, 
as is so frequently done to enable one to maintain an 
action in a national court, instead of in the courts of the 
state of which the plaintiff and defendant were both citi- 
zens at the time of the accrual of the cause of action. 


But aside from this, statutes may not be construed by 
selecting some part thereof and disregarding other parts. 
For a proper construction of a statute the whole of it 
must be read together, to ascertain the legislative intent. 
In the language of Mr. Chief Justice White in Van Dyke 
vs. Cordova Copper Co., 234 U. S. 188, 191, “We may not 
in order to give effect to those words virtually destroy the 
meaning of the entire context; that is, give them a sig- 
nificance which would be clearly repugnant to the statute, 
looked at as a whole and destructive of its obvious intent.” 
The various provisions of an act should be read so that 
all may, if possible, have their due and conjoint effect 
without repugnancy or inconsistency. New Lapp Chimney 
Co. vs. Ansonia Brass Co., 91 U. S. 656, 662; Aaron vs. 
United States, 204 Fed. 943, 123 C. C. A. 265. 


Applying this canon of construction to the act and giving 
effect to every part of it, as is our duty, it is apparent 
at once how untenable this contention is. That part of 
section 10 applicable to the matter in controversy reads: 
“Sec. 10. That carriers while under federal control shall 
be subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, 
whether arising under state or federal laws or at common 
law, except in so far as may be inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this act or any other act applicable to such 
federal control or with any order of the President.” An- 
other provision of the act is section 9: “And the Presi- 
dent, in addition to the powers conferred by this act, 
shall have and is hereby given such other and further 
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powers necessary or appropriate to give effect to the 
powers herein and heretofore conferred.” 

There is nothing in the general orders under considera- 
tion which deprives the plaintiff of her right to maintain 
an action against the defendant, but for reasons of public 
necessity, in time of war, these regulations were made, 
because, in the opinion of the President and Director- 
General, for good and sufficient reasons, they are necessary 
to prevent serious interference with the physical operation 
of railroads under the control of the government and em: 
ployed in the prosecution of the war. The act and regu’ 
lations may well be sustained upon the ground that “Salus 
populi suprema lex est.” “The welfare of the people is 
the paramount law.” 

The demurrer to the plea is overruled. 


RAILWAY STATISTICS FOR 1917 


(Bulletin of Bureau of Railway News and Statistics) 


“The Railways of the United States were taken over by 
the government at the apex of their efficiency and the 
nadir of their credit” is the opening sentence of the an- 
nual report of the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, 
Chicago, for the year to December, 1917, just issued. 

This claim is based on the statement that 394,040,446,000 
tons of freight were carried one mile in 1917, being an in- 
crease of 8 per cent over the highest previous record, and 
36.5 per cent over the year to June 30, 1914. The low level 
of credit is shown by the inadequate provision in facilities 
and equipment to cope with such increase in traffic. Be- 
tween 1914 and 1917 there was no increase in the number 
of locomotives and only 11 per cent in tractive power. The 
same condition obtained in freight cars, whose capacity in- 
creased less than 4 per cent in three years and a half. 

The bureau’s statistics cover reports from 485 roads, 
operating 252,029 miles of line and 392,350 miles of all 
tracks. 

The equipment for these roads on December 31, 1917, 
is given as locomotives 63,828, passenger cars 54,779, freight 
cars 2,384,705 and company cars 125,051. The investment 
in equipment alone at 1909 prices is computed to be $4,844,- 
- 056,000. 

The average number of railway employes in 1917 was 
1,780,235, whose compensation aggregated $1,781,027,000, 
or over $1,000 per man yearly. Between 1907 and 1917 
the number of employes increased 10.8 per cent and their 
compensation 66.1 per cent. The Adamson law and inci- 
dental changes in conditions of employment added ap- 
proximately $201,000,000 to the yearly railway payroll. 
The advances under federal control will add something like 
$750,000,000 to the 1917 figures. 

The payroll in 1917 absorbed 43.71 per cent of the oper- 
ating revenues. 

The gross capitalization of these roads is computed to 
be $20,072,730,672 and the net capital after deducting inter- 
corporate investments $16,823,695,000, or $66,755 per mile 
operated, or $69,983 per mile after deducting mileage oper- 
ated under trackage contracts. 

The investment in these roads to December 31, 1917, less 
accrued depreciation, was $18,400,886,812. 

Federal valuation to December 31, 1917, had cost the 
United States $8,867,073, and the railways $20,578,415, a 
total of $29,435,120, or more than three times the cost of 
production, new, of the only roads whose valuation has 
been confirmed so far. 

There were 550,652 stockholders in the 485 roads report- 
ing to the bureau in 1917, an increase of 28,551 over the 
preceding year. Nearly $1,700,000,000 railway bonds are 
held by national and state banks, savings and trust com- 
panies, to say nothing of those owned by life and fire in- 
‘surance companies. Individual ownership of railway stocks 
and securities is in the neighborhood of a million. 

In 1917 the railways reporting to the bureau carried 
1,085,879,000 passengers a total of 39,739,682,000 miles for 
2.103 cents per passenger mile, and 2,362,294,000 tons of 
freight a total of 394,040,446,000 miles for 7.28 mills per 
ton mile. 

The number of passengers per train was 68.1 against 
55.2 in 1916, and the journey was 36.5 miles against 34.0. 

The average number of tons per train was 620 against 
553 in 1916, and the average haul was 167 miles against 
160. These great results were obtained with scarcely any 
increase in train mileage. 
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The receipts from mail decreased from $61,944,597 in 
1916 to $59,128,692 in the face of an enormous increase in 
mail carried, and in contrast with an increase from $90,- 
928,474 to $107,115,528 in railway receipts from express. 

The percentage of low and high rate commodities re- 
mained about the same as in 1916. 

The revenues from operation were $4,074,672,000, the 
largest on record, and the expenses, including taxes, were 
$3,101,057,880, with an operating ratio of 76.15 per cent. 
The charges on account of interest amounted to over $431,- 
000,000 and for rent of leased road $133,000,000. After all 
deductions for betterments, etc., the balance available for 
dividends, surplus, etc., was $359,527,974 against $429,238. 
789 for the same item in 1916. 

A preliminary income statement for the year to June 
30, 1918, in the introduction computes the operating rey- 
enues as $4,360,730,544; operating expenses, $3,430,420,192; 
accrued taxes, $228,764,574, and net operating income, $701, 
445,581. The operating ratio for the year to June 30, 1918, 
including taxes, was 83.91 per cent. 


SOUTHWESTERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League proposes to 
request the Railroad Administration and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to consider the advisability of hay- 
ing one or more representatives of the Commission sit 
with the consolidated classification committee, in future 
sessions, to represent the shippers, having equal authority 
with the Railroad Administration or railroad representa- 
tives. The plan originated with L. F. Daspit, traffic man- 
ager for the Chamber of Commerce of Shreveport, La. 
He at first advocated the same kind of shippers’ repre- 
sentation on the classification committee as is now pro- 
vided for on the freight traffic committees, but it was 
finally concluded that this was not practicable, in view 
of the difficulties that are being experienced in keeping 
representatives of shippers on the traffic committees. 

The League, at a recent meeting, went on. record as 
— cancellation of exceptions to Western Classifica- 
ion. 

The proposed southwestern scale, as tentatively put out, 
was discussed and the general opinion was expressed that 
the principle should be approved, but that there was not 
sufficient time to consider details. A committee consist- 
ing of W. V. Hardie, H. D. Driscoll, H. M. Gregory, and 
F. A. Lallier was appointed to confer with officials at 
Washington to clear up some points that were not clear. 
a that committee reports some definite action may be 
taken. 

The League took action opposing increases in lumber 
rates in the southwest, proposed changes on sash, doors 
and blind, and the proposal to discontinue furnishing grain 
doors except for grain and flaxseed. 


In view of the possibility of a great increase in shipping 
through Gulf ports, a marine committee was provided for, 
it being the duty of this committee to assist the U. S. 
Shipping Board in developing this business throughout the 
southwestern territory. The members of the committee 
are C. D. Mowen, E. H. Lange, L. F. Daspit, Paul B. Smith 
and H. D. Driscoll. 

The League endorsed the “sailing day” plan. 

In a joint meeting with the Texas Industrial Traffic 
League, the present railroad situation with respect to 
what ought to be done in the matter of the method of 
control of carriers, was discussed. The presidents of the 

o leagues were instructed to appoint committees to 
work on the subject and report later to their respective 
bodies. The Southwestern League committee is composed 
of W. V. Hardie, Paul B. Smith, C. D. Mowen, H. M. Greg- 
ory and L. F. Daspit. The Texas committee members are 
R. C. Fulbright, A. W. Reeves and E. P. Byars. Mr. Ful- 
bright was selected as chairman of the joint committee. 
Presidents Pawkett and Driscoll, of the two leagues are 
ex officio members. 


EMBARGO ON HOGS 

Hale Holden, Regional Director, in a circular to Cel- 
tral Western railroads, says: “At request of the Food 
Administration, Car Service Section have canceled, 
through zone chairmen, direct with all railroads, their 
embargo against movement of hogs to various markets; 
therefore our Circular No. 209, issued November 22, 1918, 
is hereby canceled, effective at once.” 
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CLEARING HOUSE FOR BILLS OF 
LADING 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Much is printed regarding the showing made under the 
U. 8. Railroad Administration of the carriers with respect 
to consolidation of the various phases of operation. 

The information given out deals principally with the 
railroad side. Shippers generally have suffered great in- 
convenience occasionally for the sake of the times, “to win 
the war.” 

One of the most aggravating conditions is that which 
pertains to bills of lading. 

Only a few bills of lading, especially the “order” form, 
show routing to destination, and when they do, cars are 
invariably hauled to destination by other than the terminal 
road shown on the bill of lading, due to allotments of ton- 
nage at large terminals. 

Bills of lading must be held by consignee, therefore, un- 
til such time as due notice is received of the arrival of the 
shipment, then employ messenger service to surrender 
same on the same day as notice is received, otherwise 
demurrage or storage accrues. 

A unification of terminals means nothing to shipper or 
consignee under the circumstances, as they must surrender 
the bill of lading to a particular office of the road hauling 
shipment to final destination. What the shipper and con- 
signee requires is a central or main office to which all bills 
of lading could be sent. (Same as union ticket offices 
throughout the country.) 

If bills of lading could be so surrendered the saving 
would eliminate about nine-tenths of the delay to cars 
which are now being held in yards awaiting disposition, 
save extra useless switching in such yards, enable con- 
signee to acquire possession of his goods in that much less 
time, release cars several days sooner than now obtains 
under present methods. 

Bonds of indemnity won’t relieve the situation. Rail- 
roads generally are against ’em and some consignees don’t 
want them, as they may lead to legal complications and 
the cost of such a bond, particularly when secured through 
regular bonding company, is too much of a burden to bear 
for the apparent neglect of the roads in providing proper 
easy accessible ways for conducting ordinary transactions. 

It is hoped some favorable arrangement will be instituted 
by the Railroad Administration to relieve the existing em- 
barrassment of the shipping public. 

L. F. BERRY, 
Traffic Manager, Reid, Murdoch & Co. 
Chicago, Ill., December 4, 1918. 


AGAINST MILEAGE SCALES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

You may rest assured that this organization in behalf of 
the welfare of its membership as well as the welfare of 
every consumer located in this city of 30,000 inhabitants is 
taking every step necessary to oppose the adoption of the 
Proposed mileage scale. 

The proposed scale will increase the ten class rates from 
St. Louis to Pine Bluff from 32 to 72 per cent, the average 
percentage rate increase being 50.5 per cent. From Kan- 
Sas City an average of 55.6 per cent; from New Orleans an 
average of 62.4 per cent. We include New Orleans, assum- 
ing that it will be the intention to extend the scale to 
“inter-territorial points” similarly located. 

_ The present and past relationship in freight rates exist- 
Ing between Pine Bluff and small competitive jobbing 
points in Arkansas is of long standing. Suffice to say 
that should the mileage scale be extended as proposed and 
eventually reflect itself in the commodity rates it would 
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in all probability reduce the jobbing interests of Pine Bluff 
50 per cent. While no doubt a great advantage to those 
small competitive points, their gain would be our loss, and 
a very material one, indeed. 

Is it any wonder that we are objecting? 

Aside from the utter disruption of all past relationships 
and competitive conditions the proposed scale is not in 
harmony with our views in the matter of construction. 
We do not agree with the percentage relationship. There 
is no justification for fourth class being 60 per cent of the 
first when in other parts of the country it is even less than 
50 per cent. We do not agree with the rate of progression 
used in the scale. We know of nothing justifying the same 
scale of rates applying in North Dakota and Arkansas. 
The question of cost of operation has been utterly disre- 
garded and the scale is proposed to apply in sparsely set- 
tled states of little traffic as well as in the more densely 
populated ‘states of heavy traffic. 

Now that the war is over the ultimate assumption must 
be that the carriers will again return to their old status, 
and we might ask, if there is no longer a war and no longer 
a unification of railroads, where lies the necessity for this 
mileage scale. 

We might proceed with substantial objections ad infini- 
tum but conclude with the statement, as one shipper testi- 
fied at the consolidated classification hearing in Chicago: 
The proposed mileage scale is “inhuman.” 

W. M. TAYLOR, 
Traffic Manager, Chamber of Commerce. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., December 3, 1918. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


According to a report on traffic conditions for the week 
ended December 2, made public by the Director-General, 
there has been a steady improvement in both freight and 
passenger movement in nearly every section of the coun- 
try. The shipment of foodstuffs overseas, for use in the 
stricken European sections, continues unabated, being 
given preference over all other commodities. A summary 
follows: 

Eastern Region: Movement of freight traffic has in- 
creased in some districts, but general results indicate de- 
crease in total movement. Change in overseas program 
has confused movement of export freight somewhat, and 
efforts being made, with success, to secure storage facili- 
ties. Thirty-five steamers now loading at New York— 
foodstuffs being given preference. Rail service on frozen 
beef and provisions placed on three-day basis Chicago to 
New York, to hurry movement. Stock yard facilities con- 
solidated at East Buffalo. Consolidation of station facili- 
ties at various points proceeding. Ticket sales indicate 
considerably heavier travel than for several weeks past, 
both as to short-haul passengers and through passengers 
on limited trains. 

Allegheny Region: Passenger travel normal; war work- 
ers’ travel falling off rapidly, and seven special workmen’s 
trains have been withdrawn from service. It is expected 
that this character of service will be still further decreased 
in December. Passenger train service on the Dunlap 
Creek Branch of the P. & L. E. R. R. discontinued, as it 
was being operated at a loss, and travel will be handled 
by traction company. Sunday passenger train service on 
the River division of the P. & L. E. R. R. reduced. Fur- 
ther progress in arrangement of interchangeable tickets 
between the different railroads. Deliveries of perishable 
foodstuffs continues sluggish. Coal production shows in- 
crease over previous week, which has resulted in a re- 
duction of stored empty cars. Heavy movement of grain 
on the way for Baltimore and Philadelphia. Movement 
of freight generally satisfactory, and no longer necessary 
to divert traffic from regular gateways. Resumption of 
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car-lot movement from eastern territory to the south by 
rail reported. 

Pocahontas Region: Regular travel continues good, pas- 
senger earnings showing substantial increase. Two trains, 
one each way, added to the schedule of the Norfolk & 
Western R. R. between Lynchburg and Petersburg. Large 
movement of discharged soldiers from camps reported. 
Unrest among shippers of coal, iron and other materials 
over uncertainty as to result of cancellation of government 
contracts. Grain movement via Newport News discon- 
tinued to relieve eastern end of the C. & O. R. R. General 
movement of traffic shows decrease from previous week. 

Southern Region: Passenger travel fairly heavy. Move- 
ment of laborers from the powder plants has been quite 
heavy.. Extension of sleeping car service reported to care 
for winter tourist travel. Cincinnati-Montgomery sleeping 
car, which was taken off due to decreased travel during 
the epidemic, has been restored November 23. Movement 
of demobilized troops from the various camps quite heavy. 
Florida East Coast Hotel Company will open all of its 
hotels, and the prospects soon bright for large winter 
tourist travel. Through sleeper and coach service ar- 
ranged to the west coast of Florida. Cotton continues 
to move slowly, the farmers generally holding for higher 
prices. Lumber traffic not moving well, with indications 
of some slowing down of orders. Supply of box cars con- 
tinues in excess of requirements; supply of flat cars nor- 
mal; refrigerator car situation easy. 

Northwestern Region: Movement of loaded freight cars 
shows considerable decrease, particularly in coal and ore. 
Grain and live stock movements show increases. De- 
creased activity of Spruce Production Division being felt 
on the coast. Heavy movement of fruit continues from 
the’ Wenatchee and Yakima valleys, with car supply and 
service entirely satisfactory. Export situation at Puget 
Sound ports shows decided improvement. Passenger travel 
has recovered from the effects of the epidemic and is 
about normal. Heavy soldier travel expected as a result 
of demobilization. 

Central Western Region: Influenza epidemic abating, 
and only active in western portion of the region. Move- 
ment of loaded cars generally shows decrease, but grain 
and live stock show increases. Permit system for move- 
ment of hogs working satisfactorily. Passenger travel 
on some lines shows improvement, but is below normal 
for the region as a whole. C., B. & Q. R. R. discontinues 
sleeping car between Denver and Casper, Wyo. Wabash 
Railway eliminated local train service, with annual saving 
of 197,974 train-miles. 

Southwestern Region: Grain movement to Gulf ports 
continues heavy. Congestion on T. & P. R. R. considerably 
improved; freight otherwise receiving prompt movement. 
Forest products increasing in volume. Passenger travel 
now about normal. Demobilization of troops proceeding 
actively. Good effect reported as a result of arrangement 
of passenger schedules for better connections. Work of 
calling upon representative business men proceeding, and 
helpful suggestions are being received and acted upon. 

Coastwise Steamship Lines: During the week 12,888 
bales of cotton handled by British Ministry of Shipping, 
making a total of 116,677 bales to date. Additional move- 
ment of 10,000 tons of raw sugar New Orleans to New 
York undertaken. Wooden vessels and lake steamers con- 
tinue to be used for the movement of port-to-port traffic. 
Situation at ports generally satisfactory; and accumula- 
tion at Galveston is being decreased. 

War Department: At New York the accumulation of 
overseas freight is somewhat above normal, but the un- 
loading during the week exceeded the arrivals by 601 cars. 
Good progress being made in returning to interior storage 
points the tonnage which had arrived at the ports, and 
is not now to be shipped overseas. Transportation con- 
ditions generally throughout the country are satisfactory. 
There is still a little delay in unloading, due to labor 
conditions, but this is showing some improvement. 

Navy Department: Transportation situation good. Tem- 
porary movement of navy traffic is heavy, owing to speed- 
ing up of contractors in filling their contracts. Conges- 
tion in Washington navy yard and Indian Head continues, 
but it is hoped will be absorbed. Division of Inland Traf- 
fic reported as aiding in ticketing men so as to avoid 
congestion at railroad ticket offices. 


Fuel Administration: Full car supply, and transporta- 
tion ample. Tidewater—Vessel supply short at Hampton 
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Roads, but in excess of coal supply at Curtis Bay. Coke— 
Movement good. Production still short of requirements. 
General—Influenza continues spreading in Pittsburgh and 
western Pennsylvania districts. Bituminous coal produc. 
tion adequate, except in P. R. R. territory. Anthracite 
still short. 

Fuel Administration—-Oil Division: Supply of equipment 
and transportation conditions remain satisfactory. Not 
possible yet to make any more definite estimate of the 
change in volume of traffic. 

Food Administration: Frozen meat and packing house 
products—movement shows. considerable improvement, and 
complaints materially decreased. Live stock—Only diff 
culty reported in regard to car supply of L. & N. R. R, 
which is having attention. Fruit and vegetables—Florida 
car situation is being taken care of, but some complaint 
as to car shortage in New York state and Virginia apple 
territory, which is being given attention. Heavy move- 
ment of export flour being arranged for January shipping. 
Hog export system will require some adjustment so that 
embargo against certain markets will not overtax the free 
markets. 

Shipping Board: Good progress shown in cleaning up 
the temporary accumulations at a number of yards. Trans- 
portation conditions generally satisfactory. 

Traffic Executive of the Allies: Report car supply sat- 
isfactory, movement good, and no complaint of arrivals 
at port, except the necessity for very close attetition to 
the heavy grain movement. 

Exports Control Committee: Allied governments ar- 
ranging storage of traffic not now wanted overseas. U. 8. 
War Department has made good progress along the same 
lines. Export freight held at north Atlantic, south At- 
lantic and Gulf ports shows decrease. Savannah has about 
90,000 bales of cotton at the terminals, with six ships 
in port taking on cargoes, including 70,000 bales of cotton. 
Mobile—Munson Line will resume its sailings, which will 
help the situation at that point. Pacific coast situation— 
Shows slight increase of cars on hand for Puget Sound 
ports, and also for the San Francisco district. There is 
some disturbance of the sailing schedules from those ports. 

War Industries Board: United States Housing Corpora- 
tion. has resumed work on some of the projects which 
were canceled after the signing of the armistice. Build- 
ings in the Plaza in front of the Union Station at Wash- 
ington will be filled with workers in the war risk insur- 
ance; applications on file for three times the amount of 
space available. The amount of surplus material held by 
the government causing some concern to manufacturers, 
but it is expected it will be gradually absorbed. 


Troop Movement: During the past week about 25,000 


men have been discharged from camps, and, with the ex- } 


ception of one case at Camp Lee, the men have been 
handled without any inconvenience. Arrangements being 
made to satisfactorily deal with the troops arriving from 
overseas shortly. 

Mail and Express Section: Express movement fairly 
good, except slight congestion at St. Paul, Minn., account 
heavy poultry shipment. Difficulty in Michigan account 
influenza. Progress being made in arranging better ex- 
press loading. Efforts being made to provide increased 
number of cars for movement of express during the holiday 
season. 

Agricultural Section: The reduction of the cattle tick 
in the south is progressing very well, and the number of 
square miles released from quarantine the last twelve 
months is the largest on record any year. This is helping 
the cattle business in the south. Raising castor beans in 
the southeast proved successful, with a possibility of con- 
tinuance as a permanent crop. Acreage of Florida vege 
tables about 60 per cent of normal, fearing shortage of 
farm labor. 

Passenger Department: The additional passage charge 
for the occupancy of parlor cars and sleeping cars has 
been abolished, effective Dec. 1, 1918. 

General: Army and navy building program for last pe 
riod in November naturally shows a large decrease, bul 
the 10 to 17 projects required 1,900 freight cars to move 
material. American Iron and Steel Institute report slight 
improvement in production at by-product coke ovens, 4 
slight falling off in blast furnace operations, and a material 
increase in production at open-hearth furnaces and Bes 
semer converters. General transportation and operatiné 
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conditions in connection with the steel business reported 
good. 


WEEKLY TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Director-General November 29 made public the re- 
port of traffic conditions for the week ended November 25, 
1918. It is pointed out that while the character of the 
freight moved has somewhat changed, owing to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, there has been no letup in the quantity 
transported. The various agencies of the government are 
co-operating in the program for overseas movement of 
clothing and foodstuffs, deemed absolutely essential for re- 
lief work among the stricken European sections. The 
summary follows: 

Eastern Region: Cessation of hostilities has made some 
change in the character of freight, but not lessened the 
quantity. Careful attention being given to the program 
for overseas movement of foodstuffs and clothing. Amount 
of iron and steel articles in storage at seaboard about 
7,000 carloads, compared with 10,000 carloads last summer. 
Congestion which had existed at Bush Docks, Brooklyn, 
shows continued improvement. Use of Lake Michigan car 
ferries On eastbound traffic increased materially, avoiding 
the Chicago gateway. Arrangements completed for the 
Trans-Pacific Export Bill of Lading Agency at New York 
to handle bills of lading for the seven Pacific Coast roads. 
Aside from suspension of army movements, passenger traf: 
fic has gained quite heavily. Regular service of Fall River 
Line steamers resumed, Owing to discontinuance of harbor 
regulations at Newport. , 

Allegheny Region: Marketing of perishable foodstuffs 
continues sluggish, especially onions, potatoes and cab- 
bage, of which there is a large production. Coal and coke 
production decreased further, partly due to lessened de- 
mand for coal, and partly to illness among the miners. 
Overseas government freight being held back at junction 
points to separate the traffic to be stored from that to con- 
tinue its movement overseas. Loading of grain to vessels 
increased by reason of more space in vessels for that pur- 
pose. Regular passenger travel is normal, but increased 
commutation service was necessary on account of “Victory 
Day.” Change of working hours at various war industries 
will make it possible, it is expected, to decrease number of 
special trains running for workmen. Interchangeability of 
tickets between Pennsylvania Railroad and Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad continued along line between New York and 
Baltimore. Some complaint in regard to ticket office and 
baggage checking service at Pennsylvania Station at New 
York, and at Washington and Baltimore. This is being 
looked after with view to correction. 

Pocahontas Region: DuPont Works at Hopewell, Va., 
and the government plants at Penniman, Va., Charlestown, 
W. Va., and Ancor, O., are releasing a number of laborers 
and curtailing output. Coal shipment shows slight de- 
crease; coal fields continue to report shortage of men. 
Passenger traffic shows marked improvement owing to 
cessation of influenza. Movement of laborers on account 
of curtailment of war industries beginning to have effect 
in this direction. Service at Consolidated Union Ticket 
Office continues satisfactory. 

Southern Region: Heavier shipments of lumber indi- 
cated, due to lifting of general embargo. Refrigerator car 
supply for handling Florida perishables improved by in- 
creased supply of FGE cars and the authorized use of 
railroad refrigerators. Shipments of cotton to the mills 
continue to be slow, and it is too soon yet to estimate the 
effect of the lifting of the government embargo against 
commercial shipments to the United Kingdom, France and 
Italy. Passenger traffic continues to increase, and now 
seems to be nearly what it was prior to the epidemic. 
Florida travel is increasing, an extra car having to be 
operated during the week. Washington-Pinehurst sleeping 
car line was established on the Seaboard Air Line, effective 
November 20. Florida winter train over the Atlantic Coast 
Line has been arranged for, starting southbound December 
22. Freight service bureaus, although operated but a short 
time, seem to be much appreciated, and appear to be fur- 
nishing needed service to the public. 

Northwestern Region: Number of loaded freight cars 
shows very large decrease in alk commodities excepting 
grain, live stock and fruit. Shipments of fruit from the 
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Wenatchee and Yakima valleys heavy. Owing to heavy 
run of hog shipments it became necessary to control move- 
ment by permit system. The discontinuance of the Spruce 
Production Division work on the north coast will, for a 
time, seriously affect the lumber industry in that territory. 
Crop conditions good, with a marked increase in wheat 
acreage. This is the first season since 1901 when it has 
not been necessary to steam ore at the head of the lakes in 
order to unload it from cars. Operation of sailing day 
plan shows large saving in use of cars. Passenger traffic 
still off slightly, but improvement is rapid, and normal 
conditions expected in short time. 

Central Western Region: Epidemic conditions have im- 
proved, but number of cars of traffic handled shows de- 
crease. Re-routing reports show 4,169 cars re-routed, with 
a total saving of 533,995 car-miles. Passenger travel shows 
slight improvement over previous week. D. & R. G. R. R. 
discontinues operation of standard sleeper to and from St. 
Louis between Denver and Pueblo. Indications are that 
winter travel to California will be heavy. 

Southwestern Region: Arrangements completed for 
movement of 350,000 bushels of wheat from Omaha to New 
Orleans. Congestion on T. & P. R. R. shows improvement. 
Slight congestion on F. W. & D. C. R. R. account heavy 
movement of empties west to take care of grain movement 
on the Union Pacific. Car supply ample. Lumber busi- 
ness continues to show increase. Freight movement good, 
particularly on oil. Lifting of influenza quarantine in- 
créased passenger travel, but it is not yet back to normal 
basis. Mustering out of men from camps expected to make 
a heavy movement. New passenger train schedules effect- 
ive November 17. 

War Department: Situation at New York still continues 
very heavy, but unloading exceeded arrivals during the 
week by 614 cars. Congestion at some of the bag and 
shell loading plants account shortage of labor. Conditions 
in Norfolk District affected by temporary labor disturbances 
occasioned by return to eight-hour day. C. & O. R. R. 
still having difficulty in handling government property. 
Otherwise general conditions throughout the country good. 
Changed condition in the war situation has complicated 
the port situation somewhat, as a great deal of traffic will 
not now be needed abroad, but all War Department prop- 
erty for overseas will now be sorted out at inland junction 
points, and only such traffic allowed to go to ports as is 
wanted for overseas shipment. 

Navy Department: Arrangements being made to find 
storage room for munitions, ordnance, areoplanes, etc., 
which it is not desired to send overseas. Congestion at 
Washington Navy Yard and Indian Head continues, but 
embargo has been placed. Special train service arranged 
for between Norfolk and Sewalls Point via the Virginian 
R. R. Transportation situation generally satisfactory. 

Fuel Administration: All regions—Full car supply and 
transportation ample. Tidewater—Vessel supply very 
short latter part of week. Coke—Movement good. Pro- 
duction not up to requirements, General—lIncrease in in- 
fluenza in Connellsville, Somerset and Westmoreland dis- 
tricts. Coal production further reduced. Bituminous sup- 
ply ample; anthracite still short. 

Fuel Administration—Oil Division: Manufacture of avia- 
tion gasoline has been discontinued. Temporary reduction 
in export movement of kerosene and fuel oil has resulted 
from discontinuance of war activities. Long haul on fuel 
oils show considerable reduction, but it is expected in- 
creased demand for gasoline and kerosene will more than 
offset this particular feature. Supply of empties sufficient 
and transportation conditions satisfactory. 

Food Administration: General situation on fresh meats 
and packing house products slightly improved. Car sup- 
ply for live stock also improved. Shortage of equipment 
in Illinois and Indiana for grain loading somewhat re- 
lieved, as well as on the Union Pacific. Freer movement 
of grain from Minneapolis and Duluth being handled until 
December 10 by blanket permit. Now in sight 220,000 
tons of flour for Gibraltar and Bristol Channel ports in 
addition to regular movement for the Allies. Demand for 
food products at seaboard will require careful attention 
on the part of the railroads. Citrus fruit from Florida far 
ahead of. the usual movement, possibly by 2,000 cars. 
While complaint from various points has been received as 
to car shortage, the situation has been promptly remedied 
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by the Car Service Section. Up to the present time, taken 
as a whole, the perishable production has been most satis- 
factorily handled. 

Shipping Board: Reduction in working time at the ship- 
building plants has caused an accumulation at a number 
of points, but effort is being made to catch up with the 
unloading. Conditions generally satisfactory. 

Traffic Executives of the Allies: Report conditions satis- 
factory, except they call attention to the heavy tonnage 
requirements for grain and cereals at North Atlantic ports. 
Report deliveries at New York harbor in critical state, 
due to the fact that so many lighters are tied up with U. S. 
army freight. 


Exports Control Committee: Change in overseas pro- 
gram disturbing the situation somewhat at the ports, but 
every effort being made to adjust matters. Allocation of 
vessels at Philadelphia and Baltimore will put those ports 
in good shape. Discontinuance of handling frozen beef via 
Montreal will increase the volume to move via New York. 
Slight increase in export freight on hand at southern 
ports, particularly Cuban traffic at Mobile, caused by in- 
terruption of Munson’s Line. Movement of grain has been 
more free from the Atlantic ports than from the Gulf 
ports, and efforts are now being made to divert more ves- 
sels to the latter. At Pacific Coast deliveries to ship show 
marked increase over the previous week, and excess in 
deliveries over arrivals 219 cars for the Puget Sound ports. 

Coastwise Steamship Lines: Have moved to date about 
104,000 bales of cotton for British Ministry of Shipping to 
New York for export. Four newly constructed lake steam- 
ers assigned to the coastwise lines last week, which will 
be put in service for transporting cotton and sugar. Ar- 
rangements made to utilize more fully the sailings from 
Philadelphia to Boston, so as not to run the vessels light. 

Troop Movements: Beginning was made in demobiliza- 
tion movement of number of organizations from camps at 
point of embarkation. Small number of men discharged 
from widely separated points. Complete method of de- 
mobilization not yet determined upon, but it is expected 
very heavy movement will be involved in a short time. 


Mail and Express Section: General express conditions 
throughout the country very good. Slight congestions at 
certain points, which are being looked after and expected 
to be remedied promptly. Arrangements to protect perish- 
able traffic during the winter taken up with the carriers. 
Consideration being given to proposition to run combined 
express and mail trains to relieve regular passenger trains 
where traffic is sufficient to warrant. 


Agriculture Section: Movement of cattle from Texas to 
the southeastern states now aggregates 23,107 head. Ten 
million pounds of pinto beans raised in Colorado following 
campaign of railroad agriculture departments; indications 
are that acreage will be maintained. Agricultural agents 
working in line with wishes of the Department of Interior 
in connection with land available for colonies of returning 
soldiers. Potato crop for 1918 estimated at 390,101,000 
bushels, a decrease of 58,000,000 bushels compared with 
last year, but very good quality. Commercial apples in 
United States November 1, stated in barrels, 25,008,000; 
last year, 22,519,000. 


Passenger Department: A reduction of 33% per cent in 
coach fares has been authorized and is now in effect for 
discharged officers, enlisted men and nurses who have been 
serving in the United States Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps. A 75-cent meal on dining cars has been authorized 
for discharged officers, enlisted men and nusres of the 
United States Army, Navy and Marine Corps. Club car 
has been restored on the Congressional Limited between 
New York-and Washington and plan to reduce the schedule 
to five hours is under consideration. Report of the Ticket 
Committee, which is the result of much thought and effort 
on the arduous and important task of standardization of 
ticket forms, has been completed and approved to be ef- 
fective December 1. The report covers standard forms of 
passage tickets, conductors’ cash fare receipts and exchange 
tickets, ticket orders, furlough fare certificates, clergy cer- 
tificates, sleeping car tickets, parlor car tickets and bag- 
gage checks. 

General: American Iron and Steel Institute report for 
week car supply and transportation both good, and no blast 
furnaces affected by transportation conditions. Building 
program for army and navy very much reduced, only 
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twenty new projects being reported. During the month of 
October perishable freight and live stock handled in the 
Eastern Region showed an increase of 3,329 cars, but q 
decrease of 390 trains, making an increase in average cars 
per train from 23 to 39. 


SEPTEMBER FREIGHT MOVEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


All comparative records in the movement of freight 
throughout the country since the government took over the 
operation of the railroads were broken in September, 1918, 
according to a report to Director-General McAdoo from 
the division of operation made public December 4. 


According to the figures announced for the month of 
September, 1918, there were 38,592,137 tons of freight 
moved per mile by the transportation systems, while for 
the same month of 1917 there were but 35,469,005 tons of 
freight transported. With an increase for September, 1918, 
of 18.8 per cent in ton miles, it required the use of but 
one-tenth of one per cent more freight train miles to care 
for this additional tonnage. In September, 1917, there were 
52,989 freight train miles used to handle the business on 
the roads, while for the same month of 1918 these figures 
were increased to but 53,026. 

Another ‘striking feature of the report affects the tons 
per loaded car. For September, 1918, each car carried an 
average of 29.7 tons, while for the corresponding period 
of 1917 there was an average of 26.8 tons loaded on each 
freight car. This shows an increase for the month of 
September, 1918, due to the policy of the railroad admin- 
istration in requiring loading to full capacity, of 10.8 per 
cent. 

The number of tons per train carried for the month of 
September, 1918, were 728, while for the corresponding 
period in 1917 there were but 669 tons transported. This 
shows an increase of 8.8 per cent for September, 1918, as 
compared with September, 1917. 

The ton miles per car per day in September, 1918, 
amounted to 533, while for the same period in 1917 they 
averaged but 496. This shows an increase of 7.5 per cent 
in favor of September, 1918, as against September, 1917. 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


Director-General McAdoo, November 29, sent from Ash- 
land, N. C., the following message to all regional directors 
of railroads: 

“It is of the utmost importance that our people shall 
continue to save in order that they may help the gov: 
ernment complete the victories we have gained in Europe, 
meet the expenses of the war and provide the means 
of supporting our army in Europe until it is released from 
duty, and of bringing it back to American soil. We must 
therefore keep up the war savings campaigns and induce 
everyone to invest to the extent of his means in war 
savings stamps and thrift stamps, which are obligations 
of the United States government, and which are the best 
of investments for the savings of the people. Will you 
not ask the railroad employes throughout your region to 
save their money and invest it in war savings stamps 
and thrift stamps to help their government and our gal- 
lant soldiers and sailors who are still on duty in Europe, 
and also to help themselves by laying up a fund which 
will be a protection to them in case of misfortune or 
necessity. Railroad employes have responded so patriot: 
ically to every call that has been made upon them that 
I feel confident they will not fail to continue to save their 
money and lend to Uncle Sam until every need of our 
soldiers and sailors has been satisfied by the return of 
every one of them to his home in America.” 


DESCRIPTION AND PACKING OF PEANUTS. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has asked the 
St. Louis District Freight Traffic Committee, the Dallas 
District Freight Traffic Committee and the New Orleans 
Western Freight Traffic Committee to docket for consid 
eration in their respective territories the question of ap- 
plying the proposed consolidated classification description 
and packing requirements in connection with commodity 
rates on peanuts moving to and from points in the ter 
ritories referred to. 
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Traffic Lesson No. LI 


Regulation by the Courts—Fifty-first in the Course of Fifty-two Lessons Written for the 
Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 


Transportation and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


‘ 


and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


A description of railroad regulation is not complete with- 
out mention of the regulatory functions of the courts. 
While the courts have no power to make railroad rates— 
that having been defined by the courts as a legislative 
function—they have power to unmake charges fixed by 
Congress, by the state legislatures, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or by the state commissions. The so- 
called ‘judicial review” powers of the state courts is con- 
fined to charges on intrastate traffic, but those of the fed- 
eral courts include both interstate and intrastate rates. 

The attitude of the federal courts toward state-made 
rates, aS announced in a series of interesting decisions, has 
been subject to frequent changes. When the states first 
began to regulate rates stringently in the Granger laws 
of the ’70’s, the United States Supreme Court in Munn 
vs. Illinois' decided that the power of the legislature to 
establish maximum charges is final, and that “for protec- 
tion against abuse by the legislatures the people must 
resort to the polls, not to the courts.” In the case of 
Peck vs. Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co. it similarly upheld 
a Wisconsin rate statute by ruling that the legislature may 
establish rate limits and that “this limit binds the courts 
as well as the people. If it has been improperly fixed, the 
legislature, not the courts, must be appealed to for the 
change.’ The same doctrine of no court review was an- 
nounced in C., B. & Q. R. R. Co. vs. Cutts.® 

The first step in the direction of court review was taken 
in the Mississippi Railroad Commission decisions of 1885 
in which the Supreme Court held that “it is not to be in- 
ferred that this power of limitation or regulation is itself 
without limit. This power to regulate is not the power 
to destroy, and limitation is not the equivalent of con- 
fiscation. Under pretense of regulating fares and freights, 
the state cannot require a railroad corporation to carry 
parsons or property without reward; neither can it do that 
which in law amounts to a taking of private property for 
public use without just compensation, or without due proc- 
ess of law.’ 


In 1890 the review power was further defined and ex- 
tended. The Supreme Court, in the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission case, declared unconstitutional 
a state law which authorized the Minnesota commission 
to fix rates finally and prohibited court interference. It 
tuled that “the question of reasonableness ... . is 
eminently a question for judicial investigation, requiring 
due process of law for its determination.”> It is made 
clear that the review power of the courts is not dependent 
upon legislative sanction; that it is derived from the fed- 
eral constitution, not from Congress or the state legis- 
latures. In 1894 the Supreme Court, in Reagon vs. Farm- 
ers Loan and Trust Co., upheld the United States Circuit 
Court for the Western District of Texas when it set aside 
rates fixed by the Texas commission on the ground that 
they were so low as to violate the prohibition of the four- 
teenth amendment of the United States constitution that 
ho “state shall deprive any person of life, liberty or prop- 
erty, without due process of law.’* From the latter two 
cases it became clear that the courts considered earnings 
to be property, and that the states cannot fix charges so 
low as to deprive the carriers of a fair return on their 
Investment. 

The development from this point on relates chiefly to 
the jurisdiction of federal courts over intrastate rates pre- 
Scribed by state legislatures or commissions. When in 
1893 the legislature of Nebraska enacted a rate law em- 
bodying provisions for reviewing rates in the state courts 
an effort was made to bar the federal courts. An injunc- 


_ 
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tion was, however, granted by the United States Circuit 
Court and in 1898 the Supreme Court, in Smythe vs. Ames, 
upheld the lower court. The ruling was that “one who 
is-entitled to sue in the federal Circuit Court may invoke 
its jurisdiction in equity whenever the established prin- 
ciples and rules of equity permit such a suit in that court; 
and he cannot be deprived of that right by reason of his 
being allowed to sue at law in a state court on the same 
cause of action.’”” The case was complicated somewhat in 
that it involved citizens of different states. In 1908, how- 
ever, the Supreme Court made it clear that the federal 
courts may review state-made rates even though all parties 
are citizens of the same state.’ As the application of the 
federal constitution is in question, the rule has become 
that review cases concerning intrastate rates may be taken 
directly to the federal courts. As a result the work of 
judicial review has since been more largely confined to 
the federal courts. 


General Princples of Court Review. 


Though the courts have the power to test the reason- 
ableness of charges, their practice in review cases has in 
recent years been to confine themselves less to the facts 
concerning reasonableness as such and more to questions 
of. constitutionality and law. Thus, although the act to 
regulate commerce does not prescribe the grounds upon 
which the federal courts may review orders of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the United States Supreme 
Court, in the Illinois Central R. R. case, laid down the 
following rule: “In determining whether an order of the 
Commission shall be suspended or set aside, we must con- 
sider (a) all relevant questions of constitutional power or 
right; (b) all pertinent questions as to whether the admin- 
istrative order is within the scope of the delegated author- 
itw under which it purports to have been made; and (c) 
a proposition which we state independently, although in 
essence it may be contained in the previous one, viz., 
whether, even though the order be in form within the 
delegated power, nevertheless it must be treated as not 
embraced therein, because the exertion of authority which 
is questioned has been manifested in such an unreason- 
able manner as to cause it, in truth, to be within the 
elementary rule that the substance, and not the shadow, 
determines the validity of the exercise of the power. ‘ 
We may not, under the guise of exerting judicial power, 
usurp merely administrative functions by setting aside a 
lawful administrative order upon our conception as to 
whether the administrative power has been wisely exer- 
cised. Power to make the order and not the mere ex- 
pedience or wisdom of having made it, is the question.” 
The Supreme Court similarly held in its Los Angeles 
Switching case that the court will not “substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the Commission upon matters of fact 
within the Commission’s power.’’”° 

It has also been ruled that negative orders of the Com- 
mission, which do not prescribe rates but hold that certain 
rates which are the subject of complaint are not unreason- 
able, are not subject to court review. In Procter & Gamble 
Co. vs. U. S.7% and in Hooker vs. Knapp” it was decided 
that to do otherwise would mean the exercise by the courts 
of administrative powers belonging to Congress or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

No definite rule has been formulated as to what is the 
“fair return” on investment which is guaranteed to car- 
riers by the federal constitution. There have been cases 
in which varying per cents of return were named by the 
courts; others in which it was held that revenues must 
be sufficient to pay operating expenses, interest on bonds 
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and other fixed charges, and a reasonable dividend; and 
that in computing dividends, capital stock is considered, 
but that in case a company is heavily overcapitalized it 
may not be entitled to any dividends whatever. It has 


also been held that if income is low, or has fallen, be- 


cause of mismanagement the public need not pay in- 
creased rates. So, too, the industrial condition of com- 
munities has been considered, it being held that if several 
roads were built where one is sufficient the shipper is not 
to suffer the penalty of high charges. The “rights of the 
public” have been considered as well as the rights of the 
carriers, although this terminology has not been defined 
precisely. Intrastate rates, moreover, are to be reviewed 
with respect to intrastate traffic, not upon the profits de- 
rived from the carrier’s business as a whole; and a dis- 
tinction in review cases is drawn between the freight 
and passenger services and the respective earnings de- 
rived from each. 

A definite understanding as to what is meant by fair 
return will probably be arrived at as a result of the valua- 
tion work now under way. Thus far it has not been de- 
termined what the terms “investment” or “value of prop- 
erty” are to mean in rate-making. 


Federal Limitations on Court Review. 


The term “limitations” is not strictly exact because 
Congress cannot deprive the federal courts of their review 
power, the courts themselves being the arbiters deciding 
the constitutionality of the statute if such an attempt 
were made. Various states have indeed enacted such laws, 
only to see them declared invalid. Congress has, however, 
enacted legislation to expedite review by the federal courts 
with a view to avoiding undue delay, and it can abolish 
and create courts other than the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Hepburn amendment of 1906 to the act to regulate 
commerce applied the provisions of the. expediting act, of 
1903 to review cases, thus providing that the Commission 
should be notified of all applications for restraining orders, 
and that hearings before at least three judges should be 
held with the least possible delay. The review cases, 
moreover, were to be brought in the circuit courts, and, in 
case of appeal to the Supreme Court, the proceedings are 
- to have precedence overall except criminal cases. At 
the same time it was provided that appeals from inter- 
locutory orders granting or continuing injunctions are to 
be made within thirty days; that the Commission, except 
in cases involving damage awards, is authorized to state 
its conclusions and order in the premises without setting 
forth all the evidence, and that the Commission may call 
rehearings. 

In the Mann-Elkins amendment of 1910 an attempt was 
made to expedite court review by creating a special Com- 
merce Court to try such cases and certain other railroad 
cases specified in the act. Not only was it hoped that the 
plan would reduce delays in that all federal review cases 
would be concentrated there, except exceptional cases 
taken direct to the Supreme Court, and in that appeals 
were limited to the Supreme Court, but also that more 
expert opinion would result because the Commerce Court 
was not concerned with the large variety of cases that 
come up in other federal courts for decision. The Com- 
merce Court, however, met with disfavor and in 1913 it 
was abolished. Since then federal review cases are han- 
dled in the first instance by the federal district courts, 
subject to the expediting clauses of the act to regulate 
commerce, and the rulings of the Supreme Court men- 
tioned above as to the grounds to be considered in such 
proceedings. 


Limitation of Court Review by State Statute. 


While efforts to prohibit the review of state-made rates 
by federal courts have been of no avail because the federal 
judiciary has jurisdiction when federal jaws or the federal 
constitution are involved, many state legislatures have 
enacted laws designed to limit or expedite review proceed- 
ings before the state courts. The provisions contained in 
some of the state commission laws concerning court re- 
view are similar to those contained in the act to regulate 
commerce, but others go further. There is, moreover, no 
general uniformity among the states. 

In conformity with federal practice many state laws 
specify the number of days within which appeals from 
state commission orders may be made, and some of them 
in addition specify the number of days within which 
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appeals may be made from lower to higher courts in ap- 
peal cases. Many provide that the commission must he 
given notice of a fixed number of days, that it shall have 


the right to be heard, and that hearings shall be held. 


before the court takes action. In various states the legis- 
latures have designated a certain court or courts to which 
appeals may be made and have barred other courts. When 
lower courts are included among those that may review 
commission orders, it is a common practice to provide for 
appeals from the lower court direct to the state supreme 
court. In several instances the state supreme court is 
the only state court which is authorized to review orders. 
Thus, the Oklahoma constitution provides that “all ap- 
peals from the commission shall be to the Supreme Court 
only, and in all appeals to which the state is a party, it 
shall be represented by the attorney-general or his ap- 
pointed representative. No court of this state (except the 
Supreme Court by way of appeals as herein authorized) 
shall have jurisdiction to review, reverse, correct, or annul 
any action of the Commission within the scope of its 
authority, or to suspend, restrain, or interfere with the 
commission in the performance of its official duties. 3 


The practice of the states regarding the grounds on 
which orders may be reviewed vary from statutes which 
contain no provision governing this matter, to those which 
specify both reasonableness and lawfulness, and those 
which endeavor to limit review actions to the lawfulness 
of commission orders and the commission’s jurisdiction. 
A statute was enacted in Mississippi providing that “when- 
ever the commission shall make an order, the validity of 
which shall be disputed upon the ground that the com- 
mission was without power to make it, or whenever the 
commission shall refuse to make an order asked for upon 
the ground that it was without power to make it, any per- 
son feeling aggrieved by the action of commission may 
appeal therefrom directly to the Supreme Court. Upon 
such appeal the Supreme Court shall decide nothing ex- 
cept as to the power of the commission in the premises, 


and all other questions which may be involved remain . 


unaffected thereby.” 

Numerous state laws provide that the burden of proof 
in review cases shall rest with the complaining carrier, 
and also that the evidence of the facts involved shall be 
accepted as stated in a certified copy of the pleadings and 
order appealed from. The Illinois legislature, for exam- 
ple, enacted a law providing that “no further pleadings 
than those already filed before the commission shall be 
necessary. Such order made by the commission shall be 
prima facie evidence of the matters therein stated, and 
the order shall be prima facie, reasonable, and the burden 
of proof upon all issues raised by the appeal shall be on 
Various statutes. provide that if new ev! 
dence is introduced the commission may retry the case 
and change its order, and some specifically state that in 
the event of new evidence the court, before proceeding to 
render judgment, unless the parties concerned stipulate to 
the contrary in writing, shall transmit a copy to the com- 
mission and stay further court. proceedings for a stated 
number of days during which the commission considers 
such evidence and reports its action to the court. 


The practice in the states also varies as to status of 
commission orders during the period of court review. 
Some provide that the pendency of a writ of review does 
not of itself stay or suspend the operation of a commission 
order, but that certain specified courts may in their dis- 
cretion stay or suspend an order in whole or in part 
during the review proceedings. Others provide that the 
review preceedings in themselves involve the setting aside 
of an order, and still others supplement this practice with 
a proviso that the court may, at any time, state that they 
shall not so operate if in its opinion the appeal is brought 
for the purpose of delay or if justice, equity, public safety 
or expediency shall so require. Various states provide, 
as a condition precedent to the staying or affecting of 
an order pending appeal, the despositing of a bond with 
the commission and the filing of periodical reports of 
shippers’ names and the charges paid by them during the 
review proceedings. Still others specify that commission 
orders shall remain in full force pending a final decision 
in the courts. 






































%8%Oklahoma Constitution, Art. IX, pes. 20. 
14Miss. Laws, 1908, Chap. 86, Sec. 1. 
JI], Revisal, 1909, Ch. 114, Sec. 201, 
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Legal Department 


Ia this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 

to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers desiring 

ial service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Rebilling to Defeat Higher Through Rate. 


New York.—Question: We have occasion to ship from 
Ato C, there being in existence through rate of 16 cents. 
We have been billing our cars to B, at intermediate point, 
which are billed from there to C, getting them through at 
the rate of 8 cents, the point of final destination “C” in 
Canada and point of origin in United States. We desire 
to know if the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
(th Circuit, handed down in Case No. 3083, would also 
apply in this case. 

We have moved cars along these lines for some time 
past, but have been informed by the agent at point “B” 
that he will hold up any shipments made in the future 
in this way. 

Answer: The doctrine substantially stated by the court 
in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit, 
by Circuit Judge Knappen, in the case of N. H. Settle 
etal. vs. B. & O. R. R., is that the character of a ship- 
ment, that is, whether it is a through interstate one and 
subject to the through rate from point of origin to final 
destination point, is to be ultimately tested by the con- 
sideration whether or not there was an actual good faith 
delivery of the shipment to the consignee at the first 
point of destination, and actually a new and independent 
shipment from that point to the final destination, and that 
the character of said shipment is not, as a matter of law, 
changed by the fact that the original shipper at the time 
of making the first contract of carriage, and during the 
transportation, intended to reship in interstate commerce 
for the purpose of saving expense by avoiding the pay- 
ment of a higher joint through rate applicable from point 
of origin to final destination. 

Therefore, under this decision, if the shipment in ques- 
tion was billed from A to B at the through rate ap- 
plicable between those points to a real consignee at B, 
who was not the agent of the carrier, and this consignee 
took actual possession of the shipment, even though he 
did not remove it from the car, and paid any demurrage 
or switching charges applicable by reason of delays or 
extra services in handling beyond, and made out a new 
and independent bill of lading from B to the consignee 
at C, then such a shipment may lawfully be billed in the 
manner described and the lawful rate to charge would be 
the through rate from A to B plus the local rate from 
B to C. However, it is well to point out that this de- 
cision has gone a step further than those heretofore taken 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the U. S. 
Supreme Court. In the Kanotex Case and others by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the point as to the real 
intention of the shipper had a great bearing on the ques- 
tion of determining the essential character of the ship- 
ment, and that its interstate character cannot be evaded 
by the mere device of billing to an intermediate point 
and then rebilling from that point. This has also been 
the attitude of the U. S. Supreme Court in several cases 
already before it, and especially so if the consignee at 
the rebilling point was a mere agent for rebilling the 
shipment, and did not take actual possession of the same 
and rebilled under a new and independent contract of 
carriage. 

On the other hand, all decisions are in accord on the 
Point that the consignee at rebilling point must take 
actual possession at that point. Again, it should be stated 
that if point B for the shipment above described is in 
Canada, then the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
No jurisdiction over the rebilling arrangement from B 
to C, and the authorities above cited will have no ap- 
Dlication to it. : 


Rates Dependent Upon Value. 


Illinois—Question: I understand there is a ruling by a 
court of commission to the effect that an express company 
is liabie for loss of shipment to a valuation in accordance 
with rate paid regardless of valuation shown in the re- 
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ceipt. In other words, if a rate of 41 cents is based on 
a $50 valuation and this valuation is shown on the ex- 
press receipt, and the express company collects 51 cents 
which is a rate that includes a higher valuation, it is our 
understanding that it has been ruled that the liability is 
based on the rate paid. I will appreciate a prompt reply 
and would like to have you quote authorities if any. 

Answer: We are not familiar with any ruling by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the courts to the 
effect that the carrier would be held liable in the full 
actual value of a loss or damage in the case where a rate 
not dependent upon the declared or released value has 
been charged contrary to the agreement that the carrier’s 
liability is not to exceed a stipulated sum in consideration 
of a lower and released rate being assessed. It is our 
opinion that such a decision would be a correct interpreta- 
tion of the law. 

The First Cummins Amendment clearly places upon the 
carrier liability for the full actual loss, damage or injury 
to the property transported which is caused by it, and 
it makes unlawful any limitation of that liability, or of 
the amount of recovery thereunder, in any receipt, bill of 
lading, contract, rule, regulation or tariff filed with the 
Commission. By the second Cummins Amendment the 
Commission was empowered to authorize a carrier to es- 
tablish and maintain rates dependent upon the value de- 
clared in writing by the shipper or agreed upon in writing 
as the released value of the property, in which case such 
declaration or agreement shall have no other effect than 
to limit liability and recovery to an amount not exceeding 
the value so declared or released. In Re Express Rates, 
ete., 43 I. C. C. 510, the Commission authorized express 
companies to limit their liability to $50 for every ship- 
ment of 100 pounds or less, in consideration of the rate 
charged, which is dependent upon the value of the ship- 
ment. : 

Therefore, the carrier, by failing to give the shipper 
the benefit of the rate dependent upon the declared or re- 
leased value, failed to comply with the strict requirements 
of the Cummins Amendment, and failed in the essential 
consideration which was the basis for the contract of 
limited liability, and is liable for the full actual loss or 
damage that the owner sustained. 

Refunding Overcharges to Consignee. 

New York.—Question: We sell a car of flour to A. B.C. 
Co., who in turn resell it to the X. Y. Z. Co. When the 
xX. Y. Z. Co. receives freight bill for the car and pass 
same an overcharge is discovered. They notify the A. B. C. 
Co., who in turn look to us, and we reimburse A. B. C. Co. 
for the overcharge and make claim on the railroad. In 
the meantime the X. Y. Z. Co. is presented with a check 
by the railroad for the amount of the overcharge without 
having to surrender the original paid freight bill. Efforts 
on the part of the A. B. C. Co. to collect the double pay- 
ment to the X. Y. Z. Co. are of no avail, and the railroad 
stands on Florida East Coast Ry. Co.’s case, I. C. C. 
Docket 7396, as precedent for refund of overcharge with- 
out surrender of the original paid freight bill. Have we 
any recourse for collection? 

Answer: In the case of Ludowici-Celadon Co. vs. Flor- 
ida East Coast Ry. Co., 35 I. C. C. 82, the Commission said 
that carriers must refund promptly all charges unlawfully 
collected, and that payment to consignee named in bill of 
lading was valid when carrier was uninformed of the con- 
tract relations between the consignor and the consignee. 
Again, in the case of Herrick Refrigerator & Cold Storage 
Co. vs. C. G. W. R. R., 46 I. C. C. 422, that an overcharge 
should be refunded to the consignee properly entitled 
thereto. 

Usually freight charges are paid by the consignee, and 
in such instances the carrier has a reasonable right to 
assume that any over-payments in such charges are prop- 
erly returnable to the party paying the charges in the 
first instance. If the consignee did not pay the freight 
charges, or if there are circumstances which entitle some 
other party to the payment of the overcharges, it would 
be necessary to bring notice of such facts to the atten- 
tion of the carrier before it will be estopped from paying 
the overcharges to the consignee. 


Loss by Fire Resulting From Riot. 


Kentucky.—Question: Will you kindly give us, through 
the columns of The Traffic World, your opinion regarding 
the liability of carrier for loss of shipment while en route, 
caused by being destroyed by fire. 
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The circumstances are as follows: In June, 1917, a less 
than carload shipment was consigned to us from a local 
point in Mississippi on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. No 
routing was shown in bill of lading, other than the de- 
livering carrier. The M. & O., for apparently no reason 
other than their desire to receive their long haul, carried 
the shipment to East St. Louis, Ill., and delivered it to 
the delivering carrier, although such route is 180 miles 
longer than the direct route. 

* While the shipment was in the East St. Louis yards, on 

July 2, 1917, the car in which it was loaded was de- 
stroyed by fire. We filed claim for the loss of the entire 
shipment, but the following reasons have been given for 
the declination of the claim: 

“Unfortunately this shipment was in car which was 
destroyed by fire at East St. Louis on July 2, 1917. This 
fire was the result of a riot, and as you will see from the 
bill of lading, that in such cases the carrier would not be 
responsible for the loss. There is nothing for me to do 
but decline the claim.” 

In returning the claim papers the carrier marked that 
portion of Section 1, paragraph 2, of the bill of lading 
conditions which refer to “riots or strikes.” It has been 
our understanding that thieves, robbers, rioters, strikers 
or unruly soldiers are not deemed public enemies, and 
damage caused through the act of either does not release 
the carrier from liability. 

Apparently we will have to bring suit in order to collect 
this claim, but before doing so, shall appreciate your 
opinion and any citations you can give us covering sim- 
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ilar cases of this kind. Would the fact that the initiy 
carrier hauled the shipment via a circuitous route hay 
any bearing in the premises? 

Answer: While the carrier may, unless forbidden by 
statute of the state where the action is brought, exempt 
itself from liability for loss by fire, except when cause; 
by its own fault or negligence, yet the uniform bill ¢ 
lading does not contain such a stipulation. Section ; 
paragraph 2, exempts a carrier from liability caused by 
the act of God, but the court holds that a loss occasionej 
by accidental fire is not within the exemption of a log 
caused by the act of God, unless the fire was caused by 
lightning, or the spontaneous combustion of the goog 
carried. See our answer to “Nebraska” published on pag. 
1015 of the November 23, 1918, issue of The Traffic World 
Another exemption in the uniform bill of lading is thy 
of losses resulting from riots or strikes. Such a provision 
is not inconsistent with public policy, in so far as it dogs 
not exempt the carrier from liability for its own neg. 
ligence. But to make such defense available the riot mus 
be the ordinary and approximate cause of the loss, anj 
not depending upon such remote and extraordinary event 
as a fire which was occasioned by such riot. Further, jf 
the carrier’s negligence or other wrongful act contributes 
to the loss, and it cannot show that the loss would haye 
occurred independent of that default, and must have hap 
pened if the delinquency had never existed, then the car. 
rier would be liable. Losses by fire during negligent 
delay or misdelivery come within this class. See Michie 
on Carriers, Vol. 1, Section 1013, and cases cited. 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Parol Agreement: 

(Supreme Ct. of Ia.) In action against railroad for vio- 
lation of shipping agreement, evidence of parol agreement 
made before execution of bill of lading was harmless, 
where bill of lading, having incorporated such agreement, 
was not varied by such testimony.—Sheldon vs. Chicago, 
B. & Q R. Co., 169 N. W. Rep. 189. 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Terminal Facilities: 

(Supreme Ct. of Ill.) Although, under Public Utilities 
Act, 44, a railroad company is required to receive cars 
from another and haul them to their destination, it is not 
required to give the use of its terminal facilities to an- 
other railroad company, where it has received no part of 
the haul.—Public Utilities Commission ex rel. Alton Board 
of Trade vs. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 120 N. E. 
Rep. 626. 

Intra-City Traffic: 

(Supreme Ct. of Ill.) A railroad company, when tendered 
its two-mile schedule rate, was bound to accept a car 
shipment from a terminal company for transportation for 
a lesser distance, but to another place on its own term- 
inals in the same city.—Public Utilities Commission ex rel. 
Alton Board of Trade vs. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co., 120 N. E. Rep. 626. 

Interchange of Traffic: 

(Supreme Ct. of Ill.) A public utilities commission or- 
der compelling a railroad company to accept a car from 
a terminal company for shipment to a point on its own 
terminals in the same city does not amount to an ap- 


Bill of Lading: e 

(Supreme Ct. of Ia.) Where bill of lading contained 
direction that shipment go to designated place, and ar 
other direction to stop in transit, one direction is no mor 
potent than the other; the bill being construed as 4 
whole.—Sheldon vs. Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 169 N. W 
Rep. 189. 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


propriation of the terminals of one road for the use and 
benefit of another.—Public Utilities Commission ex re. 
Alton Board of Trade vs. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co., 120 N. E. Rep. 626. 
Public Utilities Commission: 
(Supreme Ct. of Ill.) That the findings of the Public 
Utilities Commission are more in the nature of cor 
clusions of law than findings of fact does not require 4 
reversal, under Public Utilities Act, 65, requiring findings 
of fact, where the case involved no controversy as 
facts—Public Utilities Commission ex rel. Alton Board 
of Trade vs. ‘Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 120 N.B 
Rep. 626. 
Excessive Rates: ; 
(Supreme Ct. of Ia.) Where tariffs have been filed with 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and notice of su¢ 
tariffs duly given, the only remedy for excessive or wt 
lawful rates is to obtain a change on direct appeal to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.—Sheldon vs. Chicas% 
B. & Q. R. Co., 169 N.. W. Rep. 189. 
Undercharges: 
(Supreme Ct. of Ia.) A carrier, who accepts a mle 
lower than that fixed by tariffs filed with Interstate Cot 
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> inital Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 169 N. W. Rep. 189. 
te 7 Where, through mistake, a joint rate lower than that of 
{Vell ine tariff rate is given, the carriers may recover the dif- 


Help for Traffic Man 


iden } ference.—Ibid. This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
y iff Regulation: and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
exempti™ Tar! . practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 


the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 


Caused (Supreme Ct. of Ia.) Carrier of interstate shipment, 
bill off having agreed with shipper to make two stops in transit, 
ction 1f§ where agreement was void because rate, as fixed by 
used by[ tariffs, was same to first stop as to place of destination, 
‘asionedf™ could make stops and recover rate from first stop to 
f a loss second and from second stop to destination.—Sheldon vs. 
used by Chicago, B. & Q. R. Co., 169 N. W. Rep. 189. 

® goois—™ Agreement by carrier of interstate shipment to make 


merce Commission, may recover difference.—Sheldon vs. 
2 * 
On pagel two stops in transit, where rate, as fixed by tariffs, was 


- World same to place of first stop as to place of destination, is Shipments of Vegetables. 

is that yoid, being agreement to transport goods at less than Q.—A subscriber states that shipments of perishable 
rovision tariff rates.—Ibid. ' vegetables are made from California and that at the time 
it does Sa the shipments leave the California points the weather is 


VN neg. HIGHW AYS TR ANSPORT ATION such that they must be forwarded under refrigeration. 


ot must Before the shipment is completed and the cars reach the 
SS, andi The following is put out by the Council of National point of destination in the north, freezing weather is en- 
Y venti pefense countered and the vegetables freeze and are thereby lost. 


id h “i tional Defense, has put into operation the machinery of ‘The questions are: Have any cases in point been de- 
1d ave cided; are these valid claims against the carriers, and 


its organization to the end that the urgent request of 


the = Chairman Edward N. Hurley of the U. S. Shipping Board ow may a shipper protect himself? 
for assistance in moving over the highways of all food A.—So far as our investigation goes there are no de- 


egligent “a : , ‘ cided cases upon this point. However, it appears to be 
Michie _— ba ge gel te te pes Rs, vel plain that there can be no liability attaching to the car- 
to the personnel of the Highways Transport Committee Tiers on account of the freezing of these goods under the 
throughout the entire country and also is a call upon the Circumstances stated. It is true that a refrigerator car 

===! cople of the United States to give to the pressing prob- under ice cannot be transformed into a heater car upon 
lems of peace the same patriotic attention and assistance ® Sudden change in temperature caused by passing from 
furnished so enthusiastically by them during the period One section of the country into another or by sudden 

oa Se i SURDUAae than Of the Miiggoe Gaston bo guetpal Geome 

‘ ee is e i i - 
rie meeting of this respohsbility hy the Highways Suveg"agsin such eireumetaneee they sould bi hel 
men, its state committees, its district and county com- —_ * a certain point where there is no danger of 
g and there reload their goods from refrigerator 


nittees, and community organizations, means that the 2 nal and 
best efforts of this force down to the last man is to be ome Ba os — whenever there is a possibility of 


put behind this program. The co-operation likewise of 
the general public will, as suggested, be necessary to Demurrage Accounts. 
make the work a success. Q.—The question is asked in which monthly account 


— “This co-operation all along the line means that not demurrage should be charged under the following condi- 
10 mor ly must the production of food be given careful and pe eg =e “Seemann 't ee ae ae ee 

intellige tion, h h oving this a é 
d sam nuiligent attention, but that the means for moving this tember 2 @ legal holiday. Should this demurrage be 


NOW food over our highways in every section of the country, in 
‘Fg the most efficient manner possible, be intensively stimu- 
lated. 

“Since Chairman Hurley called upon the Highways 
Transport Committee to render this service, Administrator 
Hoover has in statements emphasized the need for prompt 
action along these lines. 

“Chairman Hurley’s letter to the Highways Transport 
Committee is as follows: 


charged in the August or September account? 
A.—Undoubtedly the demurrage should be charged on 
the September account, since the uniform tariff provision 
is that the demurrage is to be based upon the cars un- 
loaded and released during each calendar month. Under 
this wording of the tariff it seems that the time of the 
placement of the cars is immaterial as affecting the 
charging of the demurrage, but that the determining fact 
i eee) nie Che aes meanes © whether the cars were unloaded and released during 


message of good will to the nations of the world. ‘ one month or the other. 

illions of cruelly starve (7) ace westwar rom every 

shore with mouths open to the promise of America. These Measure of Damages on Goods Destroyed. , 
must be fed—and then clothed—and also supplied with the Q.—It is stated that in November, 1917, a buyer con- 


eves OD other necessities of life. Our grand privilege is now here to tracted with a manufacturer for merchandise to be de- 


restore life, h to th tyred brothers of : 
ise ail oe coe oo livered by the first of May, 1918. The goods were shipped 


7 Highways transport facilities at the farmer’s gate and—at in February and invoiced at $200, the terms being “cash 
ex Té\icvery farmer’s gate—must immediately suggest the initial jn ten days less 6 per cent per annum for anticipation.” 


L. Ry Phase of overseas distribution; must make a picture in the ‘ 
, famer’s mind of the movement of the products = his soil and he shipment was destroyed en route and claim presented 


labor from his own gate through to the distant points of the to the carrier by the buyer for $250 as being the actual 
World; to Europe, to Algiers, to Athens, and the Orient. value of the goods at the time and place of shipment. 


Publi The Highways Transport Service is the first step in the great * : A 
of con@ stem of transportation to the sea and then on the merchant The Gaeecer made S deduction from this bill correspond- 
marine to the far points of the world. ing to the anticipation of the contract on the basis of 6 


quire & 
arte Food must begin to move soon from every hill, through every per cent per annum. Query is, is the carrier liable for the 
findings @ valley of the great country behind our shores, down to the fy]] amount of $250? 


y as t0Mshipping points before we can start our ships from the ports 
. Board 2nd fulfill our duty; and, with the promise of the war’s end A.—The interstate commerce act as amended by the 


ONE before us, the Highways Transport Committee throughout this second Cummins amendment, provides that the carrier 
YN “Bind could and should render a peace-time service by stimulat- shall be liable for the full actual value of the goods lost 


Ing highw. i i 1 
msughways, transport, of nourishment and supplies 80 edly or damaged, and by contract contained in the Dill of lad- 
opened up and efficiently maintained, and our merchant marine ing which contract has been approved by the Interstate 


all 
ed Witt must be built up to meet the demands for distribution overseas. Commerce Commission. The provision is that this actual 


yf such Resistance in any form to the free movement of farm prod- * 
“or ureets must be reduced and eliminated, and the most efficient Value shall be ascertained as of the time and place of 
to the “tilization of man-power must be introduced wherever possible. Shipment, consequently the further provision that the 


‘hicags be toe ynited States Shipping Board urges that this manage invoice value shall determine is an unlawful provision in 
J rie rough you and your Regiona airmen to the i j 

we organizations and on down through your great body of pad ony rte 3 er is . gy roe the = 

riotic men whose vision can well embrace the crying need & . y es invoice does not represen 


a rale *f their brothers in other lands for help. the value of the goods at time and place of shipment, and 
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if the shipper can show by proof that these goods which 
were destroyed had an actual value at the time and place 
of shipment of $250, then the shipper is entitled to re- 
cover just that amount. Moreover the carrier is not at 
liberty and has no right to deduct any amount whatever 
because of anticipation. This is a matter with which the 
carrier has nothing to do any more than it has to do with 
the invoice price. The plain wording of the law is that 
the carrier must settle for goods lost or damaged on the 
basis of the actual value of the shipment at the time 
and place of shipment. 


DISTRICT COMMITTEE DOCKETS 


Chairman Johnson, of the Western Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee, has sent the following circular to district freight 
traffic committees and freight traffic officers: 

“Given a case where a matter has been docketed and 
publication thereof made by the St. Louis committee, say, 
which is one of joint interest to the Kansas City com- 
mittee, say, but which at the time it was docketed by 
the St. Louis committee had not been docketed for con- 
sideration by the Kansas City committee. In such a 
situation, the point has been raised with us that the 
interested shippers at Kansas City would, under the 
circumstances, assume that the St. Louis committee was 
solely handling, and that they might, therefore, conclude, 
in the protection of their interests, that it would be neces- 
sary for them to make a trip to St. Louis to present their 
views to the St. Louis committee. Please see Circular 
16-A, dated Nov. 1, 1918, an extract from which reads as 
follows: 


The work of the district committees shall not be confined to 
question arising within any district or territory, but shall also 
extend to the consideration of any and all matters presented 
to them by shippers, by freight traffic officers of carriers 
(whether or not under federal control), or which such commit- 
tees may initiate. 

Where a district committee is presented with, or inaugurates 
a subject of general interest, or a subject which manifestly 
affects more than one district, they shall promptly submit such 
questions together with their recommendation to the Western 
Freight Traffic Committee. The latter will docket same and 
will, in proper cases, send copy of such docket to all interested 
district committees. 


“In the case in point and under the quoted rule, it is 
to be expected that upon receiving the recommendation 
of the St. Louis committee, the Western Freight Traffic 
Committee would docket the question for further consid- 
eration upon the part of the Kansas City or any other 
district committee. Such being the case, it is clearly un- 
necessary for the interested shipper at Kansas City to 
make a trip to St. Louis for the purpose of presenting 
his views before the St. Louis committee. As a matter 
of fact, in connection with this hypothetical instance, it 
would even be in order for the Kansas City shipper upon 
ascertaining that the St. Louis committee was consider- 
ing the matter, to ask the Kansas City committee di- 
rectly to also give it consideration, and for that com- 
mittee, upon receipt of request, to docket the matter and 
formulate their own recommendation. 


“Too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact that 
various district freight traffic committees have been or- 
ganized and located at ‘various points throughout the 
territory, which locations have solely been dictated out 
of a desire to conveniently serve the shipping public lo- 
cated within the boundaries of the territories served by 
those respective committees. And, it should be continu- 
ously borne in mind by all concerned, that these district 
committees are competent and are desirous of considering 
any and all subjects of interest to the shippers having 
headquarters in their respective territories, regardless of 
the origin or the destination of the traffic. In other words, 
the district committees will not only pass upon rate mat- 
ters covering traffic which has origin and destination, or 
origin or destination, at points in their respective ter- 
ritories, but will also handle and express their views upon 
matters of interest to local shippers covering traffic where 
neither the origin or the destination is situated in their 
respective territories. A point illustrative of the latter 
would be, that the Denver committee is qualified in behalf 
of a shipper at Denver or Pueblo to consider the question 
of a rate between New York and Pittsburgh. Under the 


methods employed previous to the advent of the United 
States Railroad Administration, a shipper frequently was 
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required to take up rate questions direct or through some 
railroad with a tariff committee located at a distant point, 
Under the present plant, at the risk of repetition ang 
for the purposes of emphasis, desire to say he is priyj. 
leged to take up any and all matters either direct op 
through the traffic officers, with the home committee, 
and in no case is it necessary, or even desirable, that 
he take any question up with a committee located ip 
some other section of the country. 

“We thought, resulting from the issuance of our cir. 
cular No. 16, followed by circular No. 16-A, that this mat. 
ter was well understood, but it is evident that, based on 
information reaching us, it is not clear to all concerned, 
which influences this circular announcement. The freight 
traffic officers are requested to reproduce this circular to 
division freight agents and traveling freight agents, with 
a view to seeing that there is a full and clear’ under. 
standing upon the part of all interested shippers. District 
committees are urged to reproduce the terms of this cir. 
cular by publication. If the subject herein dealt with is 
not plain in all respects, any inquiry addressed io the 
undersigned will be cheerfully answered.” : 


MILEAGE SCALE HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


The failure of the Commission to set dates for hearings 
on the mileage class scales submitted to it by Director- 
General McAdoo is beginning to attract attention. It is 
almost a month since the scales were made public. They 
were given to the public before transmittal to the Com 
mission. But no action has yet been taken by the Com 
mission. It is exercising its discretion. It is not being 
hurried into a proceeding, which, it is believed, would be 
obnoxious to practically every state commission and to 
a majority of the shippers. It is not certain that the ship 
pers at points like Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
possibly other large cities, would be opposed to the adop- 
tion of the scales. Chicago and New Orleans, it is sug- 
gested, have rates made originally by water carriers, and 
no amount of rail rate legislation, such as the prescribing 
of mileage scales is, could long deprive them of advan- 
tages. e 

It is certain, however, that the mileage class scales 
would add to the hostility, if possibile, of the state com 
missions toward the Railroad Administration. It is also 
a fact that the state commissions are just a bit hostile 
toward the federal regulating body, because it made such 
haste to set hearings on the consolidated classification 
instead of first giving them and itself time to study the 
proposal and find out what it was intended to accomplish 
and what it would accomplish. 

While the eighth section of the federal control law, in 
effect, orders the Commission to advise the Director-Gen- 
eral, there is nothing in it saying how or within what 
time it shall collect data on which to base advice it may 
deem desirable for the Director-General to have. 


Failure to set hearings on the scales is giving those 
interested,.plenty of opportunity to make tests as to what 
they would do if made operative. Conclusions as to tht 
effect can be reached »efore it is necessary for those 
interested to take the stand and tell how they feel about 
the matter. 

In the case of the consolidated classification, hearings 
were begun before those interested could know what would 
It was not until the Atlanta hearing that 
the question was settled as to whether the adoption of 
the classification would cancel the state classifications, 
which, so far as the south is concerned, are carried 48 
exceptions to the Southern Classification. In the north 
and west, the state classifications are carried, partly i 
individual line tariffs and partly as exceptions to the 
territorial classifications. In fact, it is one of the hardest 
things in the world to describe the publication status of 
what are collectively known as exceptions to the classif- 
cations. Every commodity is an exception to the class 
rate tariffs, or to the classification. 

The Commission, it is known, unofficially, desires t0 
avoid the controversies at the hearings, if any are held, 
as to the meaning of the scales. It desires, if possible, t 
confine the testimony to the effect of a scale on the 
business of the individual or community rather than hav? 
testimony as to the general meaning of a scale, 
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Notes 


The jurisdiction of E. M. Rine, federal manager, New 
York, is extended over the Lackawanna & Montrose Rail- 
road. 

The jurisdiction of P. R. Todd, general manager, Bangor, 
Me., is extended over the Van Buren Bridge Company. 

D. W. McLeod is appointed auditor of the Houston Belt 
& Terminal Railroad, headquarters Galveston, Tex., vice 


Personal 


J. W. McCullough, resigned. A. C. Torbert is appointed .- 


acting federal treasurer, vice T. C. Dunn, resigned. 

J. W. Hunter has been appointed division freight agent 
of the Southern Railroad Lines, with office at Mobile, Ala., 
vice J. H. Andrews, transferred. 

L. P. Green has been appointed superintendent of safety 
of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; the Du- 
luth, South Shore & Atlantic; the Mineral Range; the 
Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer, and the Copper Range 
Railroad, with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Luther Walter has definitely resigned as assistant to 
Director Prouty, his severance of connection with the Rail- 
road Administration to be effective December 9. He re- 
turned to Chicago December 5 with the thought of taking 
up the loose ends of his practice and getting himself into 
position to devote much of his time to the work on which 
he expects -to engage—that of helping railroad security 
owners procure the return of railroad property to the cor- 
porations. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The Transportation Club of Louisville announces a re- 
sumption of club functions, beginning with a noonday 
luncheon, Monday, December 9, at the Hotel Henry Wat- 
terson. The speaker for this occasion will be F. M. Getty, 
president, Union National Bank. 


The bimonthly and business meeting of the Traffic Club 
of Pittsburgh will be held Thursday, December 12. There 
will be a “Get Together” after the war meeting, and a 
special program of entertainment. 


Luther M. Walter, assistant to the Director, Division of 
Public Service and Accounting, U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion, recently resigned, spoke at the luncheon of the Traffic 
Club of Chicago, November 29. 


The Transportation Association of Chicago, which dis- 
banded some time ago, had a “stag” entertainment Friday 
night, December 6, at the expense of the funds remaining 
in the treasury. 


The Traffic Club of Newark, N. J., has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: C. H. Hershey, president; John Enstice, 
first vice-president; E. E. Burkhart, second vice-president; 
George C. Reheis, secretary; A. R. Miller, assistant sec- 
retary; board of governors, C. H. Black, A. A. Hoffman, 
C. H. Gulick. 


The Transportation Club of Tulsa, Okla., organized a 
year ago, now has a membership of 125, mostly traffic 


and transportation men in and about Tulsa. At the last 
Tegular meeting the club passed a resolution regarding the 
activity of the Interstate Commerce Commission, resolving 
that its former power be restored. The club also adopted 
a resolution that the railroads be returned to private own- 
ership at the earliest possible date. The officers of the 
club are: T. H. Steffens, president; C. E. Rees, secre- 
tary; J. M. C. Usher, treasurer; L. M. Klein, first vice- 
President; Edward W. Wilson, second vice-president; J. A. 
Bernier, third vice-president; directors, J. M. C. Usher, 
H. W. Roe, C. O. Green. 


LICENSE FOR EXPORT OF DUNNAGE 


The War Trade Board announces, in a new ruling 
(W. T. B. R. 344), that paragraph VI to the General 
Rules No. 1, governing granting licenses for bunker fuel, 
dort, sea, and ship’s stores and supplies, has been amended 
to read as follows: 


No dunnage shall be allowed to proceed out of the country 
on any vessel except under license of the War Trade Board, 
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either as ship’s stores or as cargo. No applications for ‘“‘bunk- 
ers’ of any vessels shall be granted unless such dunnage as she 
may have abroad is so licensed. Vessels will not be permitted 
to clear with dunnage unless properly covered either by export 
or bunker license. If declared as ship’s stores, dunnage cannot 
be discharged at any foreign port or transferred to any other 
pee without special permission from the Bureau of Trans- 
portation. 

Dunnage (lumber and wood), as per following list only: 

Poplar. 

Gum. 

White pine. 

Yellow pine, under 12 inches x 12 inches, 25 feet long. 

Cottonwood. 

Hemlock. 

Staves, shooks, heads, made of red or white oak. 

Staves, shooks, -heads, made of ash. 
which is intended solely for use as dunnage aboard vessels on 
which shipped, and not for commercial use abroad, will be 
Heme wc in usual and reasonable quantities under bunker 
icenses. 

Burlap and jute bagging or bags when used either for topping 
purposes on board grain vessels or for dunnage purposes on 
board any vessel will be considered as ship’s stores and licensed 
accordingly. 

This ruling cancels all previous rules and regulations respect- 
ing the licensing of dunnage. It is suggested that those inter- 
ested should confer with agents of the Bureau of Transporta- 
tion, or collectors of customs at ports where there are no 
agents, for further information on the subject. 


SHIPPING BOARD TRANSPORTATION 


(By the U. S. Shipping Board Information Bureau) 


Did you ever ship anything? 

If you have done so, you may faintly realize that to 
look after the shipping of thousands of things measured 
by carloads and trainloads, articles of every description 
and every size, from a vest-pocket package to solid trains 
loaded to capacity with steel, is not a nerve-resting occu- 
pation. Especialy is this true when the success of one 
of our great undertakings—the building of ships—depends 
upon their prompt delivery. 

The things referred to are ship supplies. 

They are handled by the Supply Division of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, di- 
rectly under the supervision of the transportation depart- 
ment of this division. This transportation department, of 
which F. C. Joubert is manager, must not only keep track 
of all shipments, but must be thoroughly posted as to 
every available channel or resource for shipping. 

Its knowledge of the situation must be more than is 
implied by the word comprehensive, for it involves minute 
detail. This includes not only full knowledge of all rail- 
roads and their connections, but the number of cars ar- 
riving, departing or awaiting unloading at each of the 
150, or more, shipyards on our two ocean fronts, the Gulf 
coast and the Great Lakes region. The department must 
be equally well informed as to the movement of all trains 
carrying the things consigned to its care—when each 
leaves a station or siding and when it arrives at destina- 
tion. It must keep track of single cars and single items 
carried in cars. 

As to the volume of its business, the transportation de- 
partment receives daily from 300 to 500 shipping instruc- 
tions. A single shipping instruction may cover many 
articles or one article, but as a rule it means several. The 
list includes lumber, steel, boilers, engines, turbines, an- 
chors and ship’s stores—in a word, machinery and equip- 
ment of all descriptions and consisting of thousands of 
items. 7 

To systematize and expedite shipments the country has 
been divided into fifteen great districts or zones desig- 
nated by letters, some of them covering four or five states 
and each in charge of a member of the field staff. The 
heads of the field. organization are stationed in the large 
cities constituting the important gateways to the fifteen 
traffic zones, Chicago being the most important center or 
outlet. 

The heads of the field staff and their subordinates, the 
latter numbering from 6 to 20 men to a district, work in 
closest co-operation under the supervision of the home 
office in Philadelphia. When demand for equipment is 
sufficiently urgent to require expediting, the field repre- 
sentative in whose district the shipment originates notifies 
the representative in the adjoining district that the car 
or train has passed into his territory, and the latter com- 
municates with the man in the next district, and so on 
clear across the United States. By this means the loca- 
tion of the car or train carrying the equipment can be 
ascertained by the home office at any hour. 
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From Chicago west the transportation service of the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion has seldom been equaled. Solid trains move from 
Chicago to the Pacific coast. They carry everything that 
can be moved in carload lots. It is the purpose to estab- 
lish the same thing in the Pittsburgh territory. 

The solid train movement was inaugurated about August 
15, and up to October 5 the transportation department had 
moved 132 solid trains of steel from Chicago to north 
Pacific coast terminals and 58 solid trains to California 
terminals. 

The transportation system of the United States Ship- 
ping Board is not only a trunk line proposition covering 
the entire United States and a large part of Canada, but 
a veritable network of roads touching every important 
manufacturing center in the country. While solid trains 
of lumber and steel or things in carload lots cross the 
continent in uninterrupted procession, there are innumera- 
ble shipments in less-than-carload lots involving both long 
and short hauls. 

The transportation department also maintains a freight 
checking organization, which sees to it that the carriers 
do not charge more than they are entitled to charge for 
the transportation of material on which the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation pays the 
freight. This has resulted in a saving to the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation of about three thousand dollars per 
month. 

As the business of the transportation department is 
to pick up a thing here and place it there in a given time, 
the best way to accomplish it frequently compels the de- 
partment to resort to measures that would have shocked 
the sensibilities of railroad men and the traveling public 
before this war began. 

A shipbuilding concern in Maine needed certain machin- 
ery then stored in a Baltimore warehouse. The need was 
urgent. The first fast northbound train due at Baltimore 
was that de luxe affair known as the Federal Express, 
due at 8 in the evening. 

It was 3 o’clock in the afternoon when the transporta- 
tion department was notified. A car was secured, loaded 
and put in strategic position. When the big train of Pull- 
mans rolled in it was held up until the ordinary express 
car could be coupled on. 

Among the more interesting and strenuous duties that 
fall to the lot of the field staff is the picking out and 
diverting of cars part way on their journey. Their loca- 
tion must first be determined and the car then cut out 
of a train or yard. It is necessary to do this frequently. 
The whole proposition in such cases is to save time by 
expediting transportation to the limit. 

As an illustration, a turbine had been shipped from 
Trenton to Los Angeles. Before it reached its destination 
it was discovered that time could be saved in the equip- 
ment of a hull in Seattle by diverting the turbine to that 
point. The transportation department located the car be- 
tween Des Moines and Omaha. They found it broken 
down, but within twelve hours it was repaired and sent 
on its way to Seattle. 

There have been many occasions when the transporta- 
tion department has sat up nights doing some hard think- 
ing. One of them occurred last winter. It was during 
the prolonged cold spell. A lot of piling was needed for 
Hog Island. Shipments were on the way from Georgia 
by rail and water. There was such an accumulation of 
cars in the vicinity of Philadelphia that it was impossible 
to get through in normal fashion, and ice had stopped 
navigation on the Delaware River. Hog Island was calling 
for the piling, declaring that, if not received, work on the 
yard must stop. 


Where the importance of a shipment warrants it, the 
transportation men accompany it from start to destination. 
A car of lumber was in transit from the west coast to 
Maine. A sudden need for pattern lumber occurred and 
a hurry call came for the contents of this particular car. 
An expeditor found the car and rode it through to des- 
tination, taking advantage of every opportunity to cut 
ahead of less important shipments. 

The chief retarding factor in the work of the trans- 
portation department is the heavy demands made upon 
the railroads, which are such that it is impossible for 
them to meet all as promptly as the transportation de- 
partment would like to have them met, but the spirit of 
railroad officials and men has been one of hearty co-opera- 
tion. 
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COST OF TEAM TRACKS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay, 


A question as to what the Railroad Administration wil] 
do to enforce General Order No. 15 appears to be on the 
point of being placed directly before the Director-Genera]’s 
legal staff. That order is intended to relieve the carrier 
of some part of the expense of maintaining sidetracks by 
placing it on shippers, by a method other than an increase 
in a whole-service rate or the imposition of a switching 
charge, such as was forbidden by the Commission in the 
Los Angeles switching case and the decisions based on the 
authority of that case, approved by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The order, in terms, deals only with “industry tracks,” 
Regional Director Bush, however, has construed it to 
cover tracks in Oklahoma which on one side may be 
called “industry” and on the other “team tracks.” Under 
his interpretation the Rock Island is rendering bills to 
industries for maintenance of the mixed team and indus. 
try tracks in Oklahoma. In one case the Rock Island is 
charged with one-half the cost and shippers with the other, 
the fifty per cent allocated to shippers being divided, ap. 
parently, pro rata according to the tonnage of each. 

In the case in mind, the railroad company appears to 
have laid the track. Then shippers bought land adjacent 
to it, so they are now able to use it as if they had con- 
structed it and it were an industry track, in the ordinary 
acceptation of that term. 


Thus far the shippers have declined to pay the bills 
rendered. They have notified the Rock Island that they 
will not pay them until they are satisfied the charges are 
legal. They have not indicated what it will take to con 
vince them the charges are legal. 


John Barton Payne and Robert S. Lovett, the two di 
rectors who have charge of the subject, have not yet been 
asked to pass on the question raised by the conditional 
refusal to pay. At Mr. Lovett’s office it was said the 
usual way for dealing with a shipper who refuses to pay a 
bill is to render no more service until it is settled. One 
official indicated that that is the way in which the pros 
pective issue in this instance would be brought to a point 
where the shipper will either pay or go into court asking 
for relief. 


In other words, the idea is that in due time the Rock 
Island will refuse to set any more cars for unloading by 
the industry that declines to contribute to the mainte 
nance of a track that is an industry track only because 
the auditor for that company, acting on an interpretation 
of General Order No. 15 made by Regional Director Bush, 
in his circular No. 102, says it is. 


The act to regulate commerce does not specifically deal 
with the question as to how sidetracks not laid by the 
railroad company, commonly called industry tracks, shall 
be maintained. The act, however, does authorize a carrier 
to make a reasonable allowance to a shipper who provides 
a facility or performs a service for the carrier. In the 
Los Angeles case, instead of making an allowance to the 
shippers who furnished sidetracks, the railroads undertook 
to force the shippers to pay something extra for the serv 
ice of setting cars on tracks, provided, not by the railroad 
company, but by the shippers. In England, when a ship 
per uses his own terminals, thereby relieving the carrier's 
terminals, he obtains a benefit to his business ether thal 
that arising from the mere fact that he has an investment 
in a terminal facility which relieves the carrier. He 3 
supposed to obtain a monetary allowance. 


Early in the life of the Railroad Administration the 
staff discussed the advisability of imposing a charge for 
delivery of freight on sidetracks. The nation-wide protest 
caused that plan to be abandoned. The Railroad Adminis 
tration officials denied that the matter had gone beyond 
the stage of a mere proposal, by subordinates, of a method 
for obtaining much needed revenue. The denial, in form, 
was in accord with the truth. Everybody in the Railroad 
Administration is subordinate to the Director-General. The 
implication was that the matter was discussed only by mel 
so far subordinate to Mr. McAdoo that he would have 4 
hard time recalling the names of any of them. ; 

Some time after that scheme to reverse the Commissi0 


‘and the Supreme Court in the Los Angeles and other case 


pertaining to terminals had to be abandoned, the genér 
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order on which Regional Director Bush based his inter- 
pretation was promulgated. . 

The bills rendered by the Rock Island, so far as known, 
are the first in which shippers have been called on to pay 
for the maintenance of tracks, which never before would 
have been called industry tracks by those who had a re- 
gard for the thoughts they desired to convey. 

This case has been called to the attention of the Okla- 
homa commission because General Order No. 15 has a 
reservation in it recognizing the fact that possibly a state 
commission might have made a ruling on the subject cov- 
ered by it. The reservation says: 

“The requirements of state statutes and of state com- 
missions in respect of the construction, maintenance and 









































































operation of industry tracks shall be complied with, but in’ 


eases Where such compliance involves what appears to be 
an unreasonable burden upon the United States Railroad 
Administration the circumstances should be brought to the 
attention of the regional director, who will report thereon 
to the Director-General, if the conditions seem to warrant.” 

The question propounded to the Oklahoma commission is 
as to whether the construction placed by the Rock Island 
on Mr. Bush’s interpretation of General Order No. 15 i 
in conflict with the requirement of any statute of Oklehoma 
or an order of the commission of that state 


WOMEN IN RAILROAD SERVICE 


(Address before Labor Reconstruction Conference, Academy 
of Political Science, New York, December 6, By Pauline Gold- 
mark, Manager, Women’s Service Section, U. S. Railroad Ad- 
ministration.) 

Women’s employment in the railroad service on a large 
scale is new. It has really been a war-time innovation 
due to the shortage of man-power—especially in the shops 
and roundhouses. Last January the total number of 
women employed was 60,000. By July it had increased 
to 81,000 with the following geographical distribution: 
45,000 in the Eastern District, 8,000 in the Southern, and 
27,000 in the Western District. By October 1 these num- 
bers were probably increased to a total of approximately 
100,000. 

Naturally the greatest number are in the clerical and 
semi-clerical occupations. Of the 81,000 employed July 
1, 61,000 were working as clerks of all kinds, stenog- 
raphers, accountants, comptometer operators, etc. In this 
class appear women ticket sellers and bureau of informa- 
tion clerks who served the public for the first time; they 
were found well-fitted for this type of work, and special 
instruction agencies were opened by the government in 
various states to train them in the intricacies of tariffs 
and routes. 

The next largest group of 4,000, it is not surprising to 
learn, appears in woman’s time-honored occupation of 
cleaning. Women have long been cleaning stations, 
Offices, etc., but now they are employed in the yards to 
clean coaches and Pullmans, both inside and outside, and 
in the roundhouses doing the heavier work of wiping loco- 
motives; 800 were so employed. 

In personal service, including work in dining rooms and 
kitchens, as matrons and janitresses, 2,000 were found. 
In the railroad shops women entered the greatest var- 
iety of new occygations; 3,000 were employed, ranging at 
one end of the seale from common laborers, at the other 
end of the scale to skilled mechanics earning the machin- 
ist’s or carmen’s rate of pay. 


Owing to these increases and to the need of caring for 
the special interests of women, the Women’s Service Sec- 
tion was created on August 27, under Mr. Carter, director 
of the Division of Labor. Women’s interests had already 
received attention in the first orders of the Director-Gen- 
eral. He specified (1) that where women are employed 
their “working conditions must be healthful and fitted to 
their needs”; (2) that “the laws enacted for the govern- 
ment of their employment must be observed’; and (3) 
their pay when they do the same class of work as men 
Shall be the same as that of men.” 

These general directions were taken over by the 
Women’s Service Section as its first sailing chart. The 
Scope of its work, it will be noted, is drawn on broad 
lines, and includes supervision of all the factors affecting 
the industrial welfare of the women employes. The field 
agents of the Women’s Service Section have been making 
inspections on the railroads both in the East and West. 
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They are reporting on the exact character of the work 
required, its suitability for women, the observance of the 
state labor laws as to hours of work, and, most important, 
the application of wage rates insuring equal pay for equal 
work irrespective of sex. 

It is perhaps not fully known to this conference that 
the rates of pay for all the diversified occupations of the 
great transportation service of this country have been 
standardized and new increases adjusted for every class 
of employe. This is now true for positions of the highest 
skill and responsibility down to the humblest scrubwoman. 
To give a concrete example: Under a special order the 
pay of coach-cleaners was raised 12 cents, the present min- 
imum being 28 cents and maximum 40 cents. 


In a Conference on Women in Industry such as this, no 
point, it seems to me, needs to be more emphasized than 
the equality of pay for both men and women in this serv- 
ice. The Railroad Administration put itself squarely on 
record in its first wage order on this fundamental prin- 
ciple, and is living up to it in regard to every occupation. 

Women were undoubtedly first engaged about a year 
and a half ago, before the railroads were put under fed- 
eral control, because they could be obtained for less pay 
than men. They were, for instance, engaged as common 
laborers at 20 cents to 22 cents an hour, at a time when 
men were receiving 28 cents to 30 cents for the same 
class of labor. With rare exceptions where adjustments 
are still necessary the wage orders have absolutely 
stopped this undercutting of men’s wages by women. The 
Women’s Service Section receives many complaints re- 
garding wages, but in the large majority of cases the 
grievances are due to incorrect application of the wage 
orders or to a wrong calculation of the wage increases, 
rather than in discrimination between men and women. 

Soon after women began to be largely employed it be- 
came apparent that some of their work was neither profit- 
able nor appropriate. The use of women as section 
laborers, for instance, in a gang of men working along 
the tracks at a distance from any house or station was 
judged to be unsuitable. This was‘also found to be the 
case where women were employed as truckers in depots 
and warehouses on account of the extraordinary physical 
exertion required of them. In view of the wages now 
paid it was believed possible to secure men and to trans-: 
fer the women to some class of work suitable to their 
strength and with proper regard to their health. The 
railroads were accordingly asked to discontinue their em- 
ployment in both these positions. 


Similarly, the work of calling train and engine crews 
was found to be undesirable. The service requires that 
the caller must find the train or engine man for whom he 
is looking, who is often asleep at his home, hotel or board- 
ing house or caboose, where he must be awakened and 
his signature secured as acknowledging the call. For ob- 
vious reasons the railroads were requested to dismiss 
women from this occupation. Under these orders, on one 
railroad employing more than 2,000 women, 223 employed 
as laborers and 193 employed as truckers, were trans- 
ferred to other jobs. To those of us who are accustomed 
to methods of factory inspection and the difficulty and 
delay of securing the enforcement of labor laws, it is a 
new and welcome experience to secure the kind of con- 
certed action which now exists under the federal/control 
of the railroads. The publicity which is needed to secure 
support for the labor laws is not required when the gov- 
ernment itself is the employer and specifies the conditions 
of work which it wishes to have maintained. 


It does not mean, however, that the Women’s Service 
Section is not busily engaged in securing improvement of 
conditions of work, The sudden growth in the number 
of women employed has not been accompanied in many 
places by proper supervision for health and comfort. It 
has therefore proved necessary to secure proper equipment 
and better supervision of all the conditions of work where 
women are employed. If, for instance, they are working 
in isolated positions at night in the roundhouses or tele- 
phone offices, it has been necessary to secure the transfer, 
especially of young girls, to daytime shifts. Owing to 
seniority rights among railroad employes, the last comers 
are given the most undesirable hours. Last fall there was 
some indication that women might be employed on night 
shifts as watch-women. The Women’s Service Section 
has, however, taken the position that older men, who may 
be incapacitated for more active work, should be employed 
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on these shifts and the employment of women restricted 
to the daytime hours. 

There can be no question that women working as labor- 
ers have been doing work involving too great muscular 
exertion. They have handled lumber, loading and unload- 
ing it in the yards. They have also lifted great weights 
of iron scrap—all work of this kind is now being discon- 
tinued. 

The variety of occupations is .surprising. One of the 
railroads reports the employment of women in 99 different 
operations. It follows that the conditions of work show 
wide variation and the adjustment of local conditions in 
case after case must be taken up. It is obviously difficult 
to frame rules of general application at once for such 
diversity of conditions. 

Comparisons with other industries can probably best be 
made in respect to the women employed in the shops. 
They are operating a number of machines, such as bolt 
threaders, nut tappers, drill presses, for which no great 
skill or experience is needed, and which is classed as 
“helpers’ work,” and rated at the specified pay of 45 cents 
an hour. They are also employed for highly skilled work. 
A number have succeeded as electric welders and oxy- 
acetylene burners. They have been found well adapted for 
work on the air brake equipment and are cleaning, testing 
and making minor repairs on triple valves. In some places 
they are now working in a separate group on the Mghter 
weight valves, weighing not more than forty pounds. After 
a period of training they are giving satisfaction, without 
the help of any man operator. This is an exceptional 
achievement, which is the result of careful training and 
the selection of the proper type of worker, as well as a 
real desire to develop women as a new source of labor. 
They have responded to this treatment, take a pride in 
their work and are doing it well. In other places, how- 
ever, the introduction of women into these trades has been 
reluctantly undertaken, and they have been given the least 
possible instruction. Given this spirit, the employment of 
women at new and unaccustomed tasks is not a success 
and results only in indifferent and uninterested workers. 

Women are found now performing the duties of crane 
operators and hammer operators in the shops, of turntable 
operators in the roundhouses and of packers in the journal 
boxes in the yards; they are acting as attendants in tool 
rooms and storehouses; they are doing block signal work 
and acting as lever-women in the signal towers. This list 
covers, in general, the more highly skilled operations into 
which women have become proficient. The scarcity of 
male labor has not been sufficient to cause the employment 
of large numbers in any one of these jobs. On the rail- 
roads, as elsewhere in industry, the women of the United 
States have not felt the compelling pressure experienced 
in England to leave their wonted occupations and enter 
new lines of work, but the attraction for the most part 
lying in the opportunity to earn higher wages than women 
usually obtain. A remarkably fine type of women is now 
to be seen in many of the shops, who enjoys the greater 
freedom of her work as compared with factory routine, 
although in many cases the discemfort, the dirt and ex- 
posture is far greater. It remains to be seen whether the 
women will remain in these jobs to any great extent. The 
railroads will, of course, recognize the seniority rights of 
all their employes returning from military service, but, as 
far as the new employes are concerned, women will have 
the same privileges as other new employes in retaining 
their positions or being assigned to other jobs. There 
can be no doubt that in the clerical and semi-clerical po- 
sitions they have proved their worth and will, to a great 
extent, be retained. It has, in fact, seemed questionable 
under any circumstances to have women working as labor- 
ers in yards and roundhouses in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of offices which depend to a great extent on men’s 
labor for their inside force. 


One further point must be mentioned in regard to the 
privileges which the women enjoy. They have been given 
fair treatment not only in regard to pay, but in regard 
to complaints. A woman is given a hearing according 
to specified procedure and can appeal her case respectively 
to the Director of Labor or to the Adjustments Boards at 
Washington. The representatives of the brotherhoods are 
members of the boards. Thus the women share the gains 
secured through years of collective bargaining on the part 
the men. 

In the post-war period, while there is federal control of 
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the railroads, the women will retain their own seniority 
rights, including the privileges of promotion. The present 
indications are that they will remain as a permanent part 
of the great army of clerical workers, rather than in the 
out-of-door occupations and in the shops and roundhouses, 
where the environment is often unavoidably unsuitabie. 

In the recognition given to the labor of women, the poli- 
cies regulating their employment on the railroads forms 
a new chapter in the industrial history of our country, 
It may be considered one of our great gains of the war, 
hastening the day of uniform recognition in all industries 
of these principles. 


EMBARGO SITUATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


Director-General McAdoo December 3 authorized the 
following: 

“The difficult experiences of railroads in recent years 
with serious traffic congestions which clogged transporta- 
tion, resulted in the Railroad Administration early in the 


year making comprehensive plans to prevent the move- 
ment of freight in the areas where congestion was threat- 
ened. This policy was then extended with respect to 
numerous sorts of traffic destined to difficult areas to pre 
vent the loading of shipments except upon the issuing of 
permits which would only be granted upon showing that 
the shipments could be unloaded at destination. 

“The consistent carrying out of these policies has re- 
sulted in an exceptional degree of freedom from conges- 
tion during the period of heavy business this fall, and 
there are now outstanding no general embargoes against 
the free movement of traffic. In this respect transporta- 
tion conditions are much better than for several years 
past at this season. 

“In view of the greatly improved conditions it is the 
policy of the Railroad Administration to employ em- 
bargoes in the most sparing manner possible and with 
the greatest possible consideration of the public, and it 
is hoped that the necessity for such steps will be com- 
paratively small. At the same time, if difficult conditions 


do unexpectedly arise the only way to deal effectively’ 


with them will be through the prompt use of measures 
which will prevent railroads being clogged through hay: 
ing thrown upon them shipments 


the current transportation capacity. 


“Due to improved transportation conditions, it is not 
expected that embargoes will be necessary during the 
coming winter to anything like the extent to which they 
were used a year ago. With the experience gained du 
ing the past year, and the system which has been worked 
out during that time, the Railroad Administration is ina 
position to direct the operation of the roads in such 
manner as to result in the handling of a maximum amount 
of tonnage with the least practical interference. 


“There is now outstanding a list of standard exemp 
tions to embargoes which was carefully worked out and 
issued in February, 1918, with accompanying instructions 
that commodities listed should be exempted in the order 























shown where the use of embargo in varying degrees} 


might be necessary. The effect of this has been that 
much unnecessary work and delay in making shipments 
has been avoided by the elimination of applications for 
and issuance of permits in connection with such col 
modities the nature of which made it necessary that trans 
portation should be arranged. This list, for instance, has 
recognized in the first instance the necessity of moving 
like stock and perishables; following in turn have beel 
fuel in its varying forms, food and feed for human and 
animal consumption, government freight, etc. Experience 
has proven that this list should be maintained substal- 
tially as at present, as it is satisfactorily protecting the 
public interest.” 


INTRA-CITY EMBARGOES 
Regional Director Smith has ordered cancellation of 


embargoes on intra-city switching placed to comply with 


his instructions in his letter of October 18. He says that 
under the changed conditions it is believed a general ei 
bargo of this description is not justified, and if embargoé 
are to be placed they should be specific and to meet indi 
vidual conditions that are stated in the embargo notices 
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STEAMSHIP LINES RELEASED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Without prior intimation to the public or railroads, the 
Atlantic coastwise steamship lines were released Decem- 
ber 6 from contract and operation by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The railroad-owned lines continue under 
federal control. Administration officials say the relinquish- 
ment was at the request of owners of the Clyde, Mer- 
chants and Miners, Mallory and Southern steamship com- 
panies because boats are no longer needed to relieve rail- 
and-water rates lower than all-rail, if they think such con- 
cessions are needed to attract business. The companies 
also are free to send their boats to other than coastwise 
routes. Under the act to regulate commerce these inde- 
pendent ships could force government-controlled rail lines 
to join with them in rates that would cut the joint rates 
of government-controlled rail-and-water routes, or they can 
make proportional rates that will have the same effect. 


THROUGH EXPORT COTTON BILLS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General. McAdoo, December 3, issued instruc- 
tions providing for the resumption of through export bills 
for cotton under the following conditions 

1. Through export bills will not be issued until and 
unless definite contract for ocean carriage has been made 
with specified sailing date. 

2. Representatives of ocean carriers shall secure from 
export committee having jurisdiction, necessary permit for 
forwarding of shipment from point of origin to point of 
export. 

3. Upon receipt of this permit by forwarding agent, 
through export bill of lading will be issued, but shipment 
should not be accepted (and, of course, bill of lading not 
issued) until reasonable period to move shipment to port 
in time for specified sailing. 

4. Tariffs should be supplemented to provide that pay- 
ment of demurrage and storage charges at port shall ap- 
ply to traffic moving under through bills, commencing 
day following sailing date as fixed in contract; permits 
should not be granted to ocean carriers or their repre- 
sentatives except upon their agreement to pay these 
charges to rail carriers. 


LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration in a few days will sign 
contracts for five hundred locomotives of standard types 
to cost approximately forty million dollars. This contract 
will be in addition to one recently made for a hundred. 
The signing of contracts for the six hundred has been 
under debate for more than two months. Orders for them 
were issued, then suspended, then reinstalled, and now 
finally a contract is to be made. One hundred are to be 
built by the Lima Locomotive Company and five hundred 
by the American Company at its various plants. The 
tentative price gives about six per cent profit on the cost. 
Builders are to guarantee the government against any in- 
crease in wages or overhead. The government is to guar- 
antee the material price through the price fixing com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board. 


COMPLAINS TO STATE BODY 


Believing that the state commission has complete juris- 
diction, under the U. S. constitution, the Mansfield Sheet 
and Tin Plate Company, Mansfield, O., has filed with the 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio a complaint against 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, alleging that the 
defendant is charging thirty cents per ton, minimum seven 
dollars and fifty cents per car; or ten cents per ton, mini- 
hum two dollars and fifty cents per car higher than 
twenty cents per ton, minimum five dollars per car, the 
charge named in item sixteen, defendant’s tariff, Ohio 
F-763, which is the lawfully published rate on file with 
the Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, covering switch- 
ig of carload freight between industries located within 
the switching limits of Mansfield; that the practices named 
are prohibited, unlawful and in violation of the General 
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Code of the State of Ohio; that by reason of the facts 
stated, complainant has been subjected to the payment 
of charges for transportation which were when exacted, 
and still are prohibited, unlawful and in violation of the 
general code of the state. Wherefore, complainant prays 
that an order be made commanding defendant to cease 
and desist from the alleged violations, and to pay, by 
way of reparation, $175.68. 


NEED FOR A DEFINITE POLICY 


(Continued from page 1076) 

taken over as a war measure. It has been neces- 
sary for war purposes that they be so operated by 
the government, though many, including some who 
have been charged with the duty of operating them, 
have forgotten, apparently, that this was the only 
reason for the present method of control. There is 
no reason why it should be permanent. It is only 
necessary that we profit by the lessons we have 
learned through it. 

Why, under private control and ownership and 
the concomitant economic principle—competition— 
cannot a more liberal policy toward the railroads in 
the matter of the revenue they are permitted to 
earn—if it be shown that they should have more 
revenue—be adopted? Why cannot the issuance of 
railroad securities be regulated? Such regulation 
was proposed before the war was ‘even thought of. 
Why cannot laws that interfere with the common 
use of facilities be repealed and such use not only 
be lawfully permitted, but legally compelled under 
a government policy that regulates private opera- 
tion? How else than through the competition of 
private ownership will the business man—the 
shipper of goods—get the service he demands and 
must have if business is to thrive? 

We are not laying down any dogmatic program, 
but only suggesting that we go at the problem from 
the point of view that the competitive principle is 
the thing that must be maintained and that our pro- 
gram ought to provide for its maintenance, rather 
than that government ownership or control, with 
its theoretical possibilities for good, offers the cure 
for all our ills. Let us treat the patient rather than 
cut off his legs. 

The railroads ought not to be turned back to 
their owners or otherwise disposed of until the 
problem has been studied and settled. But Con- 
gress should immediately proceed to study it and 
settle it. In the meantime the Railroad Adminis- 
tration should cease its ruthless exercise of the arbi- 
trary power bestowed on it because of the exigencies 
of war, and regard itself merely as the temporary 
guardian of the interests of carriers and shippers 
alike, doing only those things that are necessary 
and wise, without trying experiments or taking ad- 
vantage of the situation to put into effect pet 
theories, until such time as the country decides on 
its permanent policy. 
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CAMPAIGN AGAINST CAR THIEVES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Reports received December 3 by the Director-General 
from the secret service of the Railroad Administration 
indicate that the campaign for the apprehension of car 
thieves is progressing with satisfactory results. Due to 
the activities on the part of this branch of the Railroad 
Administration a considerable amount of stolen property 
taken from railroad cars has been recovered and the 
guilty persons punished. 

On Monday, November 25, a considerable amount of 
miscellaneous merchandise, including cigars, cigarettes, to- 
bacco and ladies’ and men’s wearing apparel, valued at 
$4,006, was recovered at Bessemer and Blue Creek, Ala., 
from a “fence” there, and several arrests were made. At 
Halifax, N. C., an employe of the Atlantic Coast Line 
and five citizens of local prominence were arrested in 
connection with a series of car robberies extending over 
a long period. One of the*defendants committed suicide. 
Several thousand dollars’ worth of goods were recovered. 

At Detroit, Mich., on November 29, four “receivers,” 
having in their possession 4,930 half pints of whiskey, 
stolen from the Wabash Railroad, were arraigned. 


On Saturday, November 30, an eighteen-year-old express 
messenger between Washington and Philadelphia was ar- 
rested by the railroad inspectors. He had been stealing 
property from trunks in express cars amounting into the 
thousands of dollars. His method was to unlock or break 
open trunks, rifle the contents and then throw the trunks 
into the river while the train was crossing the bridges 
between these points. Much of the property stolen in 
this manner was recovered in Washington and returned 
to its owners. 








TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of 
any changes or additions of which they have knowledge.) 


Akron Traffic Association. Alvin Hill, Pres.; E. L. Mor- 


gan, Secy. 
Baltimore Traffic Club. Paul Gessford, Pres.; C. C. 


Kailer, Secy. 
Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steam- 


boat Agents of Boston. Willard Massey, Pres.; S. A. Col- 
pitts, Secy.-Treas. 
Brooklyn Traffic Club. P. L. Gerhardt, Pres.; C. A. 


Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo: Transportation Club. H. B. Loueks, Jr., Pres.; 
G. C. Wilson, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. R. C. Ross, Pres.; C. B. Signer, 
Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
H. M. Freer, Chairman; E. H. Smith, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. Cc. M. Andrus, Pres.; J. B. San: 
ford, Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus anita 
of Commerce. J. E. Harris, Pres.; J. G. Young, Secy. 

Dayton Traffic Club. J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. BE. Boyer, 
Secy. 

Dearborn (Mich.) Traffic Club. J. M. Richardson, Pres.; 
F. W. Ludwig, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. G. H. Work, Pres.; 
R. B. Patterson, Secy. 


Detroit Transportation Club. J. A. Sullivan, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 

Erie Traffic Club. H.R. Landers, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 


Flint (Mich.).—Traffic Club of the Flint Board of Com- 
merce. A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelson, e. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. BE. C. Price, Pres.; 
BE. B. Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, Ill—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. 
_Jenner, Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. Arnold Greenbaum, Pres.; 
L. M. MacPherson, Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. Clint Hollady, Pres.; F. A. Lef: 
fingwell, Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. M. Wolf, 
L. E. Stone, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber 
of Commerce. H. H. Chandler, Pres.; J. R. Gibbs, Secy. 


Pres.; 
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Jacksonville Traffic Club. J. C. Burrows, Pres,; 
Waring, Jr., Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Boar 
of Commerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy, 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 


W. L, 














































B. Peckham, Secy. 
Wichita Traffic Club. D. L. Mullen, Pres.; 


Mater, Secy. 
Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 


Pres.; E. E. Opitz, Secy. 





I. N. Del 






D. N. Batts 







W. F. T. COM. HEARING. 


The hearing to be held by the Western Freight Trafit 
Committee at 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, December 10, on tl 
question of rates on grain to various markets in Weste! 
territory, will take place in the Green Room of the C# 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 





















































Los Angeles Transportation Association. C. G. Krueger, a 
Pres.; C. V. Means, Secy. P 
Louisville Transportation Club. R. H. Morris, Pres,; a. 
G. A. Perry, Secy. V 
Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Beley, 
Pres.; L. E. McKnight, Secy.-Treas. : 
Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, Pres.; F. 7 $. 
Fultz, Secy. No. 
Minneapolis Traffic Club. C. M. Boyce, Pres.; W. W, h 
Gibson, Secy. h 
Newark Traffic Club. C. H. Hershey, Pres.; G. C. Reheis C 
Secy. a 
New England Traffic Club, Boston. Jacob Karcher, Jr, é 
Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 
New York Traffic Club. W. L. Woodrow, Pres.; C. 4 : 
Swope, Secy. 
New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chan. - 
ber of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy, fm % 
Norfolk Traffic Club. R. S. Gale, 'Pres.; ; Hege Terrell, 
Secy.-Treas. ar 
Omaha Traffic Club. B. J. Drummond, Pres.; John P, si 
Byrne, Secy. as 
Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; Arthw aa 
Maedel, Secy. St 
Philadelphia Traffic.Club. F. E. Snively, Pres.; W. H. tu 
Montgomery, Secy. da 
Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Phil: tic 
delphia. W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. = 
Pittsburgh Traffic Club. J. J. Monks, Pres.; F. A. Lay: ‘ 
man, Secy. Pa 
Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. R * 
M. Sisk, Pres.; F. G. Wood, Financial Secy. lia 
Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres; : 
W. O. Roberts, Secy. - 
Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chan an 
ber of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. 0. No. ° 
Southwick, Secy. ™ 
‘ Rockford Traffic Club. J. H. Miller, Pres.; L. E. Golden, ton 
ecy. unl 
Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MeNitt ant 
Pres.; R. E. Rowland, Secy. >. 
San Francisco Transportation Club. W. E. Amann, Pres; U 
Frederick Birdsall, Secy. fro. 
San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres; C° 
L. N. Bradshaw, Secy. No. 1 
Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres; Lin 
E. W. Mosher, Secy.-Treas. a. 
South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; 6 Cea 
S. Hess, Secy.-Treas. and 
Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; No. 1 
R. W. Franklin, Secy. ~ 
St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J fror 
Slattery, Secy. the 
St. Louis Traffic Club. F. C. Reilly, Pres.; J. R. Belg® ‘o.™ 
Secy. U 
Syracuse Traffic Efficiency Club. S. D. Rice, Pres.; W./ Nev 
O'Neil, Secy. The 
Toledo Transportation Club. H. S. Bradley, Pres, fro a 
Harry S. Fox, Secy. No. 1 
Topeka Traffic Association. O. B. Gufler, Pres.; W. § Can 
Barton, Secy.-Treas. KA 
Tulsa Transportation Club. T. H. Steffens, Pres.: C. £ ne 
Rees, Secy. Ceas 
Washington Traffic Club. J. C. Williamson, Pres.; V. a 
0. jo 
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|Digest of New Complaints 


No. 10312. ; 
Passaic Cotton Mills, vs. Boston & Maine, McAdoo et al. 


Against a rate of 20c on imported cotton, in bales, fumigated 
unreasonable and 


to New Bedford, as unjust, 


at Boston, 
Asks for just and reasonable rates and repara- 


prejudicial. 
tion. 

No. 10313. U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. et al., Harvey, La., vs. 
William G. McAdoo. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on alcohol in barrels, C. L., 
from New Orleans and Harvey, La., to Kansas City and Min- 
neapolis. 
$17,000. ; ; 

No. 10314. Herman Cross, as the Puritan Glass Co., Shingle- 
house, Pa., vs. McAdoo et al. 

Against a rate of 36.5c on empty glass bottles from Shingle- 
house, Pa., to Montpelier, Vt., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Cease and desist order, a rate of 20.5c and reparation asked 


for. 

No. 10315. Clark-Davis Coal Co. et al., Utica, N. Y., vs. D. L. 
& W. R. R., William G. McAdoo et al. ; 

Against a rate of 260 per gross ton on anthracite coal, 
c. L., from Seranton, Pa., to South Utica, as unjust and un- 
reasonable and unduly discriminatory as compared .with a 
rate of $2.10 per ton to Utica. Cease and desist order, the 
establishment of maxima rates and reparation asked for. 

No. 10316. Traffic Bureau of the Aberdeen (S. D.) Commercial 
Club vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., William G. McAdoo et al. 

Unjust, excessive, unreasonable and discriminatory class 
and commodity rates per se and relatively as compared with 
rates to Minneapolis, Duluth and Sioux City. Cease and des- 
sist order, the establishment of just and reasonable rates 
asked for. . 

No. 10317. George C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, receiver 
tna Explosives Co., Inc., New York City, vs. P. C. C. & 
Sst. L. R. R. Co., William G. McAdoo et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on sulphuric acid in_ re- 
turned supposedly empty cars from Bay Point, Cal., to Oak- 
dale and Carnegie, Pa. Cease and desist order and repara- 
tion asked for. 

No. 10318. The Burton-Richards Co., New York City, vs. South- 
ern Pacific Co., William G. McAdoo et al. 

Same as above with reference to Nichols, Cal., to Walford, 
Pa. Cease and desist order-and reparation asked for. 

No. 10319. Geo. C. Holt and Benjamin B. Odell, receivers 4tna 
Explosives Co., New York City, vs. Illinois Central R. R., Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo et al. 

Against the rate of 38.4c for 100 lbs. on C. L. shipments of 
baled compressed cotton linters, from New Orleans, La., to 
ZEtna, Ind. Cease and desist order, the establishment of just 
and reasonable rates, and reparation asked for. 

No. 10320. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., and Parma, O., vs. W. G. 
McAdoo. 

Against a rate of 15%c per 100 Ibs. on carload shipments of 
manure from Camp Sherman, O., to Parma, O., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for a subsequently published rate of 12%c 
and reparation. 

No. 10321. Portland (Ore.) Cattle Loan Co. vs. Oregon Short 
Line R. R. Co., William G. McAdoo et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on live stock, carloads, 
from Hereford, Tex., to Pocatello, Idaho, and Butte, Mont. 
Cease and desist order, the application of the Amarillo, Tex., 
rates asked for and reparation. 

No. 10321, Sub. No. 1. Portland Feeder Co. vs. Oregon Short 
Line R. R., William G. McAdoo. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates and charges on carload ship- 
ments of cattle from Abernathy, Tex., to Red Rock, Mont. 
Cease and desist order, the application of the Amarillo rates 
and reparation asked for. 

No. 10322. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. 
B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co., William G. McAdoo et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on old rails and angle bars 
from Brideport, Ill., to Cedar, W. Va. Cease and desist order, 
the establishment of maxima rates and reparation asked for. 

No, 10323. U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. et al., New Orleans, La., 
vs. W. G. McAdoo. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on alcohol in wood from 
New Orleans and Harvey, La., to St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Shreveport, Indianapolis, E. St. Louis and Milwaukee. 
b= \  - eecceeaes of just and reasonable rates and reparation 
asked for. 


No. 10324. 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Tank and Silo Co. vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown Ry. Co., William G, McAdoo et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on wooden silo material from 


Kalamazoo to points in Minhesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, etc., 
under Supplement 10 to Official Classification I. C. C. O. C. 42. 
Cease and desist order, just and reasonable rates not to ex- 
ceed lumber rates on the same class of material and repara- 
tion asked for. 
No. 10325. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. William G. McAdoo. 
Against a terminal charge of $2.50 per car on live stock at 
t. Louis as unjust and unreasonable. Cease and desist order 
and the requirement of customary deliveries without the as- 
sessment of terminal charges in addition to the line-haul 
rates asked for. 
No. 10326. Western Meat Co., South San Francisco, vs. South 
San Francisco Belt Ry. Co. et al., William G. McAdoo et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable icing charges on shipments of 
packing house products at South San Francisc. Cease and 
desist order, just and reasonable rules, regulations and prac- 
tices and reparation of $12,000 asked for. 


No. 10327. The Kansas City Refining Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F., 


McAdoo et al. 
Against a rate of 24.5c on fuel oil from Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kan., to Chicago as unjust and unreasonable 
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New Bedford (Mass.) Board of Commerce for the 


Ask for a cease and desist order and reparation of 
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because there is not an edaquate spread between fuel oil and 
the highly refined product of crude petroleum, the rate on the 
latter being 26.5c. Ask for a rate not exceeding 21.5c and a 
proportional rate not exceeding 19.5¢ to points east of the 
Illinois-Indiana line. 


No. 10328. Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, vs. South- 
ern and McAdoo. 
Against unjust and unreasonable charges on rails, angle 
and splice bars and bolts from St. Louis to Boonville, Il. 
Asks for a rate of $1.90 per gross ton and reparation. 


FIFTEENTH SECTION APPLICATIONS. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee has issued the 
following circular to district committees and freight traf- 
fic officers of railroads: 


“The director, Division of Traffic, advises as follows: 
‘In many instances fifteenth section applications filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by tariff publishing 
carriers and agents for authority to revise joint rates in 
connection with non-federal controlled carriers, which for 
account of federal controlled carriers have been covered 
by freight rate authority from this division, do not con- 
vey a complete and explicit statement of the reasons and 
facts justifying the changes it is desired to make, the 
argument set forth simply being that the adjustment had 
been authorized by the Railroad Administration. This 
practice, for several reasons which are so manifest as not 
to require an explanafion, is very unsatisfactory to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and action should be 
immediately taken to impress upon the minds of those 
concerned the importance and necessity for presenting the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with all facts in sup- 
port of the changes sought to be made, so that they may 
intelligently give consideration to fifteenth section appli- 
cations.’ Please be governed accordingly.” 


EXPORT BILLS OF LADING 


Regional directors Markham and Smith have issued the 
following: 

“For the purpose of issuing export bills of lading via 
Pacific coast ports, the Trans-Pacific Export Bill of Lading 
Agency is hereby established as of December 15, 1918, lo- 
cated at 143 Liberty street, New York City, with C. H. 
Morehouse, agent, in charge. 

“To minimize the work and facilitate the issuance of 
export bills of lading, the following rules are prescribed: 

“The exporter or shipper will be required to make all 
necessary copies of bills of lading, showing thereon the 
export license number and date of expiration; the rail-: 
road permit number, weight, measurement, rate, inland, 
ocean and state toll charges. 

“All bookings with steamship lines must be made by the 
shipper or exporter through their own agencies. 


“Railroad permits are required in all cases and may be 
obtained by the exporter or shipper through their Pacific 
coast representative or by agent with whom the booking 
was made. Such permits are issued by the North Pacific 
Export Committee at Seattle, Wash., and the California Ex- 
port Committee at San Francisco, Cal. 


“Advices of clearances of ports of exit, when required, 
must be obtained by exporters or shippers through the 
agency with whom booking was made. 


“The payment of all bills covering inland, ocean and 
state toll charges must be made within the provisions of 
Director-General’s Orders Nos. 25 and 25-A.” 


COMMITTEES DISCONTINUED 


In Circular No. 23, Director Gray, of the Division of 
Operations, says: “The emergencies under which the 
committees of freight traffic control at Washington, D. C., 
having charge of traffic passing through Potomac Yard, 
Va., Hagerstown, Md., and Hampton Roads, Va., and at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, having control of traffic passing various 
Ohio River gateways, as announced in Circulars No. 1, of 
April 23, and No. 6, of May 24, having passed, and there 
being no longer any necessity for continuance of such 
committees, they are hereby discontinued, effective De- 
cember 1, 1918. In disbanding these committees I desire 
to express cordial appreciation of the efficiency and zeal 
with which they have handled the work assigned to them.” 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
tting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
he rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
HE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER of large industry, desiring 
services of reliable assistant, experienced i 
capable of handling office detail. 


sponsible position. 
and ability. L. B. S., The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—Clerical position with industrial concern in traffic 
department. Am student member of the A. C. A. Understand 
pag and shorthand. T. B. 129, The Traffic World, Chi- 


TRAFFIC MAN, eleven years’ railroad and mercantile experi- 
ence as tracing, rate and chief clerk, soliciting, car service and 
freight claim agent, tariff compiling. Now assistant traffic 
manager construction company doing government work; age 

; single; excellent references. ‘“Ohio,’’ The Traffic World, 
Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—By a man with twenty years’ experience, position 
as Traffic Manager or some similar responsible traffic position. 
Best of references. T. W. M. 32, The Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPERT TRAFFIC MANAGER, thirty-five, railroad and in- 
dustrial experience; successful before Interstate Commerce Com- 


ity; good business man; wishes connection with large mercan- 
tile concern January ist; must be high class position; some 
emote te invest. Address T. D. 72, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, 


WANTED—Situation by man experienced in freight traffic 
work = exporting. Address B. B. 31, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; sixteen 

yess’ e he oa railroad and industrial. Thoroughly familiar 

C. regulations and pooesdee: rates and efficient 

handlin of claims. Capable of assuming charge or organizing 

traffic de ment. Married. Address ager,” care of The 
raffic World, Chicago, Ill. 

WANTED, TRAFFIC MAN—Thorough experi- 
ence in freight rates and I. C. C. rulings necessary. 
Must be a hustler, willing to do some routine work to 
start. Permanent position and splendid opportunity 
for right man, who should also have some salesman- 
ship qualifications. Advise fully qualifications, ex- 
perience, age, etc., in first letter. J. M. M., 381, The 
Traffic World, Chicago. 


a aememmeenenesinenetntnmmmsnnesteemectinnnsleil ainGiiaicaaeaianaaiianniiini Tinh hes dieeaibiaioaion oie tnteeetee iemeeedian iactinens ontemeeeaetememniencionielll 
SALESMEN—Traffic men or railroad oe to handle our 
Hundreds of 


, earning from $25 to $50 per week on their own time, 
through our liberal commission payments. All communications 
held strictly confidential. Give business reference when replying. 
Gotater's. Transportation Rates, Inc. (Established 1894), Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 
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WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400 2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, Il. 


Your Prospective Customers 

listed i Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Liets. 
Suaeest ~ fal suggestions bow to eae and nd el profit rofitably Rdheri 
po ney He es given on 6000 different national —t a; all 


stance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., 
Mines, etc. valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 


Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both yous plan and copy, thusinsur- 


ing maximum 9 Submit literature for pre- 
liminary Lam gation. 


and quotation—no obli; 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
Bests St.Louis 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
R. D. Sangster 
Transportation Commissioner, 
Commerce. 
Oscar F. Bell Secretary-Treasuret 
> gee Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, ‘ 


Vice-President 
Kansas City Chamber of 


Assistant Secretary 
§ North La Galle Street, Ciicamo, TH... 2. cs cocces ccxeet 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 
A. N. Bradford 
P. W. Dillon 
W. J. Burleigh 
W. E. Long 
All ampaieantiinnan relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Trafic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, III. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasure 
Traffic Manage 


CHESAPEAKE & CURTIS BAY RAILROAD 


General Offices, BALTIMORE, MD. 


OVIN, President, 90 West Street, New York. 
PHAM, First Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 
. ” THURBER, Second Vice-President, 90 West Street, New York. 
K. LOWELL, Third Vice-President, in charge of Operation and Traffic, 


> HERSLOFF, Treasurer, 90 West Street, New York. 
Ss. Whitney, Secretary, 90 West Street, New big | 
m ‘NATHAN, Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Street, New 


New York Offices, 90 West St., New York 


J. .. 5 le Assistant Freight and Traffic Manager, 90 West Strest, 
‘ew York 
J. —— BOYD, General Counsel, Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Baltimore, 


T. W. MALEY, General Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
C. W. KELLY, Assistant Auditor, 90 West Street, New York. 
J. P. CONNOR, Superintendent, Wagners Point, Baltimore, Md. 


THOMAS KEARNY, General Solleltor, 90 West Street, New York. 
EXTENDS FROM WAGNER’S POINT TO CURTIS BAY 


The Chesapeake & Curtis Bay Railroad Co., having its terminal at deep water, Baltimore, Md., 


to interior ports and to take care of outgoing freight for foreign countries. 
This company maintains a high standard of 


is in a position to receive all foreign freight destined 


service in the handling of shipments to and from the industries located on its line. The territory covered by 


this railroad offers superior sites for the location of industries of every description. Firms, individuals and corporations contemplating the location of business 
enterprises are invited to correspond vith Samuel J. Nathan, 90 West Street, New York City. Maps and full information concerning available property 


be promptly furnished. 


Mileage at present operated, 7 miles; additional under construction. 


terage connection with all coastwise lines out of Baltimore for seaboard ports. 


Ligh 
Exceptional location for plants desiring tidewater delivery. 


Clinton Street with the Ponneyivenia’ Railroad via > Se at Wasne’e Point, C. & C. 
. Curtis Bay. 
Through connections via these routes to all points East, West, North and South. Industries located 


CONNECTIONS—At 
with the Western Maryland via float to Wagner’s Point, C. & C. B. R. R. 


B. B. R. to Curtis Bay. a Tet Cones 
With the Baltimore & Ohio Sewall Branch at Wagner’s Point 
on our line have the advantage of fiat Baltimore rate 
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Note.—Items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
sew, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
world. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 9—Peoria, IIl. [aw <pomgay <* 
9347—Peoria Board of Trade vs. . & S. F. Ry. Co. et al 


December 9—Louisville, Ky. aaa Pattison 
+ 10247—Southern Hardwood Assn. et al. vs. McAdoo et al. 


December 9—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley 

oe -Poulson Lumber Co. et al. 
‘0. € 

10148—Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. vs. Oregon Trunk 
Line Ry. Co. et al. 


December 9—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 

10185—Orange Rice Milling Co. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 

102257—Orange Rice Milling Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director- 
General of R. R. 


December 9—New Bedford, Mass.—Examiner Burnside: 

10238—-New Bedford Board of Commerce (for and on behalf of 
New Bedford Extractor Co.) vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director- 
General of R. R. et al. 


December 9—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Trezise: 

10169 and Sub. No. 1—Nashville Bridge Co. vs. N. C. & St. 
L. Ry. Co. et al. 

10139—-Nashville Bridge Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
10044—Nashville Roller Mills vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 


December 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 
10234—Va. I. C. & C. Co. et al. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director- 
General of Railroads et al. 


December 10—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Pattison: 

* 10232—Commercial Club .of Carrollton vs. McAdoo et al. 
December 10—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Mackley: 
*9364—Inman-Paulsen Lumber Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Co. 
10220—Marshall-Wells Hardware Co. vs. S. P. & S. Ry. Co. 


et al. - 
465—Val & Siletz R. R. Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
December 10—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
— Ship Building Co. of Texas vs. K. C. S. Ry. 
o. et a 
December 10—St. Louis, Mo. yey ay Gerry 
10244—Northern Coal Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. _% et al. 
December Es os" Mo.—Examiner ng 
10118—L. & N . Coal Operators’ Assn. vs. L. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. 
December 11—Marinette, Wis.—Examiner Burbank: 
10203—W. J. St. Onge et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
December +4—Chicage, Ill.—Examiner Bell: 
10226—Michigan Ry. Co. rates. 
December 12—Buffalo, N. Y.—Examiner Burnside: 
7187—Buffalo Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. C. R. R. Co. 


et al. 

= oe Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
0. et al. 

December 12—Beaumont, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 

10241—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. U. S. R. R. Ad- 
en (W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of R. R.) 


et al. 
10256—Beaumont Chamber of Commerce vs. U. S. R. R. Ad- 
ministration (W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of R. R.) 


et al. 

$ ~ ane Chamber of Commerce vs. Wm. G. McAdoo 

et al. 

December 12—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry: 
8297—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. 
8386—American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Mich. Cent. Co. 
933—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Ill: Cent. sy R. Co. 

* 10133—Gallatin Coal & Coke Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. 


December 13—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gerry 
10177—Paradise Coal and Coke Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 14—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
10197—Avelia Coal Co. vs. P. & W. Va. Ry. Co. 
10197, Sub. No. 1—Meadowlands Coal Co. vs. P. & W. Va. 


Ry. Co. 
— = Sub. No. 2—Waverly Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. & W. 


Co. 
10197, ‘a. No. 3—Pryor’s Coal Co. vs. P. & W. Va. Ry. Co. 
10197; = No. 4—Duquesne Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. & W. 


Va. Co. 
10197, a. No. 5—Pittsburgh Southwest Coal Co. and David 
L. Newbill, receiver thereof vs. P. & W. Va. Ry. -. 
10197, Sub. No. 6—Ferguson Coal and Coke Co. vs. P. & W. 
Va. Ry. Co. 
December 16—San Francisco—Examiner Mackley: 
10235—-H. R. Williar vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 
December 17—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
10236—-Diamond Alkali Co. vs. Fairport, Painesville & Ez<stern 
R. R. Co. et al. 
December 18—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Mackley: 
, 0228—Wattis Coal Co. vs. Utah Ry Co. et al. F 
lith Section Application 5938 filed by Utah Ry. Co. regarding 
SWiiching charges on coal. 


et al. 
et al. 
et al. 
et al. 


vs. eathere Pacific’ 
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Docket of the Commission 


December. ag ee Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 


* 10043 and Sub. Nos. to 34 inclusive—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. a Ry. et al. 
* 10045 and Sub. Nos. 1 ~ "37 inclusive—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. M. D. & S. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
* 10045—Same vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 


JOINT RATE BASED ON COMBINATION. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee, in supplement 
No. 1, thus amends rate advice No. 857 giving advice of 
freight rate authority No. 2186, relative to reduction of 
joint rates not to exceed combination: 

“Where in establishing a reduced joint commodity rate 
on basis of combination, the factors making up the new 
rate are subject to different carload minimum weights, the 
rate so established shall be made subject to the highest 
carload minimum weight governing any one of ‘the factors 
entering into the combination. The same plan shall be 
followed in publishing rates on one day’s notice under the 
conditions stated in rule 56 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Tariff Circular 18-A, it being understood 
that, except as to the carload minimum weight, all of the 
conditions of rule 56 shall be observed.” 


CHANGES IN DOCKET. 


The Commission, December 3, canceled the hearing set 
for December 4, New York, Examiner Burnside, 10092, 
Holt and Odell, receivers, Aetna Explosive Company vs. 
c., C., C. & St. L.; hearing December 15, Dallas, Exam- 
iner Graham, 10181, Dallas Cooperage and Woodenware 
Company vs. Arkansas & Gulf; hearing, Kansas City, 
December 5, Examiner Money, I. and S. 1147, potatoes 
from Kansas points, postponed; argument December 5, 
Washington, 10019, Montana Oil Company vs. A., T. & 
S. F. Ry., resassigned to December 6. To the docket 
December 4 was added argument at Washington in No. 
10101, Hite and Raffette vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 


FREIGHT SUBJECT TO DELAY 


B. F. Bush; regional director, has issued the following 
circular: 

“In the past, during times of congestion and for other 
reasons, the carriers in accepting freight have endorsed 
on bills of lading ‘Subject to Delay.’, In- lieu of this, it 
has been suggested that where we know conditions exist 
that may retard transportation the following endorsement 
should be used on bills of lading and live stock contracts: 

“Abnormal conditions prevail on the lines of carriers which 
will handle this shipment and it is subject to delay. This 
advice is given to the owner of the property covered by this 
contract, in order that he may have due notice of the fact.’’ 

Similar circulars have been issued by other regional 


directors. 


National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 


NAMING RATES ON 


Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $15.00 per year 
Write for particulars 
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Freight Rate Authorities 


ISSUED BY THE 


U. S. Railroad Administration 


Are all printed in the Weekly 


———TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


AND IN THE 


DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD and BULLETIN 


DOCKETS 


of the Western District Traffic Committees are printed in 
the same publications. (We hope soon to print also the 
dockets of the Southern and Eastern District Committees.) 


There is no other way to keep in touch 
with these proposed changes in tariffs 


Write for Particulars 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


;, 418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois ~ | 
Pa : 
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Some New Traffic Department Forms 


FIRST—A Loose Leaf Claim Record Form 


Punched to fit a standard 6x9 post binder and containing 
detailed information as to the claim, including space for proper 
closing record, and an easy follow up scheme. 


Price 100, 75c 200, $1.45 300, $2.10 500, $3.25 1000, $6.00 
SECOND—Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Shortage 


A recognized form for use by consignee when there is a shortage 
in car load freight. 


Price 100, $1.00 200, $2.00 300, $2.50 —-500, $4.00 


THIRD—Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Damage 


Similar to the form described above and at the same schedule 
of prices. 


FOURTH—A Label Designed to Prevent Pilferage of Freight 
and Express Shipments 


A forceful warning to would-be pilferers to the effect that as the 
package while in transit is in Government custody, tampering 
with it carries a maximum penalty of ten years in prison— 


VERY EFFECTIVE. 


Price Gummed Price Not Gummed 


100 $0.75 

200 =1.00 200 75 

300 =1.25 300 =1.00 

500 = =1.75 500 1.25 
1000 = 2.75 1000 2.25 


F IF TH—ana don’t forget that we carry in stock the Standard Loss and 
Damage Claim Forms prescribed by the Director General 
in his Order 41 and the Overcharge Claim Forms prescribed 
in Order 55. And our schedule of prices is as follows: 


100 of each or 200 of either $2.00 delivered 
150 of each or 300 of either 2.90 delivered 
200 of each or 400 of either 3.75 delivered 
250 of each or 500 of either 4.50 delivered 
500 of each or 1000 of either 7.50 delivered 


Prices. on greater quantities of any of the above quoted on application. 
Forms all carried in stock and orders will be filled immediately on 
receipt, the prices shown all being deliveréd ones. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


rermrdos The J. H.W. Steele Co. ine. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 
New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 


Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817 to 5921 WEST 65TH STREET 
Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cart- 


age. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor deliv- 
eries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. Floors 


for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS. 30-CAR SWITCH 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 STANTON ST. 

EL PASO, TEXAS 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS -A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 








Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory - 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
$50 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Offic 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA sacramento 


325 Thirteenth St llth and R Sts 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Shipments at C.L.Rates 


NR AOAIVN A IKIAC 


Operating |7 Warehouses and Docks 


CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 77TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Central House, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, Ill. South Chicago, IL 
L. C. or Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or E. J. & E. Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Pony Freight Rates Protected. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
AND TRANSHIPPING. 


Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
‘spONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - += - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION 
PROMPT SERVICE GOARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s--Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. yuaiScik ot te 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 
SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us your mixbutien to North, South, East and West 








Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts 
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Shippers -3- Information 


Buffalo, New York 


Including Suspension Bridge 


CARLOAD PASSINGS on the ERIE be- 
tween MARION, OHIO, and NEW YORK, 
BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH, 
C. P. R., D. L. & W., ERIE, G. T., L. V., N.Y. 
C. Lines, NICKEL PLATE, P. M., TORONTO, 
HAMILTON & BUFFALO, WABASH and 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY’S (Electric) 
offering EXTENSIVE and EFFICIENT SERV- 
ICE and competent men to 


Rush Traffic Through 


to points desired on ALL FREIGHT passing 
THROUGH this territory. 


The Fast Freight Forwarding Co. 


511 Brisbane Building 


Seneca 166—Night Tel. Tupper 2178-M 
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Asia = rs 


Used by 
the Navy 


speed up the handling of supplies 

and ammunition to our boys abroad, 

the U.S. Government is equipping its 

battleships, cantonments, Quartermaster’s 
Depts., etc., with 


Z IDEAL 


STENCIL MACHINE 


“The Machine That Safeguards Your 
hipments’’ 


Durabte, 
Accurate * 
Put Your Shipping-Room on an Efficient Basis 


Do away with tags, labels and hand-lettering—mark your 
shipments boldly and A legibly, as the Government does, with 
stencils cut on the IDEAL Stencil Machine. Write for free 
booklet and sample ae 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


20 Ideal Block BELLEVILLE, ILL 


Sales offices in principal cities 
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“Exide” Batteries 


are constructed upon the basis of as- 
suring to the user the most efficien: 
battery service at the minimum o! 
upkeep cost. | 

Over thirty years of specialized BF 
storage battery building experience that HEN 
is built into it, means that an **Extde’’ Al 
Battery just naturally must be right. trary 
“Exide’’ Battery performance proves — 
that it zs right. _ 

We have a special 
type of battery for your Thre 
Industrial Truck and : 
~untren states | FE] ec tric Commercial Vol. 


Vehicle. — 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in America ; Si 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. _1918 Gen 


New York Bosten Washington Minnea Denver Detroit met! 
San Francisco Kansas City Chicago Choveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester Toronte Jant 
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National Freight Rate Service |f i: 


wou 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, IIl. Wha 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION |“ « 


inte 
COVERING THE ENTIRE and 


United States and Canada plan 
NAMING RATES ON TI 


Freight, Parcel Post and Express ‘opin 


Price, including changes in rates, $15.00 per year the | 
Write for particulars twen 


vider 
that : 
them 


Your Fromeatiien Customers woul 
are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also ing 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. £0 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all d erst 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., = 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for ite to be 

Strengthen Your Advertising Literature ; 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion mm 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusinsur- ‘a 
ing maximum profits. Submit your Usesatare for pre- insur 
liminary analysis and quotation—no oblig: d emc 


Ross-Gould\® 
Marling they 
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